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Three  good  ways  to  makeyour  kid  a  lousy  reader: 


1 .  Don't  let  him  ever  get  near  books.  He  might 
tear  them.  Or  smudge  them.  Or  even  read  them. 

2.  Don't  read  him  fairy  tales.  Everyone  knows 
that  stuff's  a  lot  of  unrealistic  nonsense.  Not  at  all  like 
what  he  can  see  on  TV. 

3.  Don't  ever  sit  down  and  talk  about  books  with 
him.  What  could  be  sillier  than  a  grown  man  and  a 
kid  talking  abaut  books?  Except  maybe  a  sixth 
grader  who  can't  read. 

On  the  other  hand,  maybe  you  think  that  kids 
should  get  help,  learning  to  read. 

Funny  about  that.  We  do  too. 

That's  why  we  recently  held  our  15th  Annual 


Miracle  of  Books  Fair. 

So  kids  could  see  and  touch  and  handle  and 
smudge  and  read  all  the  baaks  they  want  to. 

So  they  could  talk  to  famous  children's  book 
authors  and  artists. 

Sa  they  cauld  meet  famous  storybook  characters 
like  Mother  Goose  and  The  Book  Witch. 

And  so  they  could  learn  to  love  books. 

In  the  last  15  years,  more  than  860,000  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  have  attended  the  Tribune's  Miracle 
of  Books  Fair. 

Just  think  how  many  lousy  readers  we've  spoiled. 

Chics^Tribune 


To  the  People  of  Baton  Rouge 
Humble  is  a  “clean  water  citizen.” 


Water  pollution  has  become  a 
source  of  irritation  and  concern  to 
every  one  from  high-level 
government  officials  to  the  guy  next 
door  who  likes  to  fish  —  and  catch 
something.  □  For  the  past  10  years 


ment  is  now  in  use,  and  more  is 
to  come.  □  A  new  process  called 
Mercapfining  will  contribute  to  the 
company’s  continuing  “clean  water’ 
program.  Mercapfining  provides  a 
unique  method  of  converting,  to  an 


operations  will  enter  the  vast 
refinery  water-collection  and  treat¬ 
ment  system  at  Baton  Rouge. 

□  From  fishing  to  finding  new 
pollution  controls,  we’re  proud  to 
help  preserve  our  natural  resources 


Humble’s  Baton  Rouge  Refinery 
has  been  engaged  in  improving  the 
cleanliness  of  its  effluent  water 
stream.  Over  $8  million  of  equip- 


odorless  form  or  “sweetening,”  the  for  the  use  of  America’s  most  im- 
compounds  found  in  refinery  portant  resource:  its  people, 

blending  streams.  Humble’s  new 

facility  will  have  the  capability  to  i  p 

“sweeten”  approximately  180,000  Humble  Oil  & 

barrels  per  day  of  naphtha  which  is  Refining  Company 

used  primarily  for  motor  gasoline  and  the  people  who  make  it 

blending.  With  the  use  of  the  America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 

Mercapfiner,  virtually  no  contam¬ 
inants  from  naphtha  sweetening 


Florida  ^ 

Stuffed 

Alligators 


Tallahassee  is  No.  1  in  the  nation  in 

personal  income  growth.  Bet  you  thought 
all  the  stuffed  alligators  were  in  South  Florida.  Not 
so.  Tallahassee,  the  Northern  Florida  capital  city, 
leads  all  metropolitan  areas  in  projected  personal 
income.  A  6.8%  average  annual  increase  in  per 
capita  income  has  been  projected  for  the  period 
1962-1975.  During  the  same  period,  the  annual 
average  population  increase  will  be  2.8%.*  We're 
now  nearing  the  100,000  mark.  We  have  the 
highest  metro-market  per  family  income  in  Florida. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  growth,  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  will  begin  printing  in  a  new,  modern 
plant  equipped  with  the  latest  computerized 
photo  composition  machinery,  cold  type  paste  up 
methods  and  offset  printing  facilities!  The  results 
will  be  new,  improved  typography  combined  with 
enterprising,  award-winning  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  content  which  has  characterized  Talla¬ 
hassee's  progressive  daily  newspaper  through 
the  years! 

‘National  Planning  Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Mlabassee  IBemoccaf 


The  new  home  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat 
to  be  completed  early  in  1968.  ^ 


The  Total  Impact  Newspaper' 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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It’s  a  fact  that  parking  met6rs  cbntrol  traffic  effectively  and 
actually  save  motorists  a  place  to  park.  But  they  do  more, 
much  more. 

Parking  meters  mean  business'for  merchants.  (Studies 
show  the  average  is  $12  to  $14  in  purchases  per  day  per 
metered  parking  space  in  a  shopping  district).  More  business, 
too,  when  all-day  parking  is  eliminated. 

Parking  meters  save  time  for  shoppers  (who  tend  to  make 
better  use  of  metered  minutes  and  hours). 

And,  happily,  parking  meters  furnish  important  revenue 
to  communities  which  they  can  use  to  improve  off-street 
parking.  This  helps  improve  traffic  flow  and  the  whole  cycle 
starts  again. 

Parking  meters  provide  more  parking  for  more  people  in 
more  cities  every  day.  Did  a  Rockwell  parking  meter  save  you 
a  space  today? 


Rockwell 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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DECEMBER 

I — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

1-2 — Associated  Press  member  newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations  of 
Wisconsin.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

3-15 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni. 
versity.  New  York. 

8- 9 — Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Birmingham, 

Ala.,  Parliament  House. 

9 —  Texas  Press  Association.  News  and  photo  conference.  Koko  Inn,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 


JANUARY 

5 — Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspaper  annual  meeting.  Hotel  John 
Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond. 

7-10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

7-1 1 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  annual  convention.  New 
York  Hilton. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute.  Co- 
,  lumbla  University,  New  York.  j 

11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Athletic  Club,  Seattle.  I 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix.  • 

13-17 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Jung,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

18-21 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Casper. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage.  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen,  Tex. 

I  19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

21-Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors  (over  50,000 
I  circulation).  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 


FEBRUARY 

5-7 — American  Advertising  Federation  Conference  on  Advertising/  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations.  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

1 1- 23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12 -  New  York  Associated  Dallies.  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo. 

13- 14— New  York  State  Publishers  Association  Winter  Convention.  Statler 
Hilton,  Buffalo. 

18-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Warwick  Hotel.  Houston. 

23-24 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

25-27 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela.  ^ 

25-March  8 — Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (under  75,000  circulation).  1 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  I 

29-March  2 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Host  Farm  J 
Motel.  Lancaster,  Pa.  I 


MARCH  I 

1-2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas,  meet-  i 
Ing.  Voyager  Inn,  Greensboro,  N.C.  I 

!  14-16 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Relations  Workshop.  ■ 

I  Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

17-29 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  American  ^ 

I  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  j 

I  21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Host  Farm  Motel,  y 

Lancaster,  Pa.  I 

31-April  12 — Seminar  for  Political  and  Government  Reporters.  American  I 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  I 
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The  Washington  Post  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  over  1,100 
times  during  the  present  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  alone— more  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world. 


Consulted 


Every  day,  The  Washington  Post  is 
read  by  95%  of  all  key  Government 
executives  and  Members  of  Congress. 
It’s  also  read  in  more  than  467,000 
households— 50%  more  than  read  any 
other  Washington  newspaper. 


Honored 


So  far  during  1967,  The  Washington 
Post  has  won  56  awards  for  journal¬ 
istic  excellence.  Again,  more  than  any 
other  Washington  newspaper. 


First  in  cirevlalion  .  .  .  First  in  advertising  .  .  .  First  in  news 


Art  Gravure  briags  to 
colmlil  bie  lie 
liracle  of  high-speed 
Rotegravore  prieting 
tar  these  distinguished 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
firte  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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PO\H  ER  OF'  TFIE  PRESS:  Because  Carol  Mekshes,  Cham- 
paign~U rbana  (III.)  Courier,  chose  to  include  one  particular 
bit  of  history  in  the  mosiac  of  her  37-inch  personality  piece  on 
an  outstanding  local  woman,  Mrs.  Marcus  Goldman  was  pre.. 
sented  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  with  an  imprcsshely^ 
framed  copy  of  its  first  Rock  of  Gibraltar  ad.  The  single  sen¬ 
tence  by  ^liss  Mekshes  that  triggered  it  all,  when  it  came  to 
the  attention  of  Pru  executives,  was  about  Mrs.  Goldman’s 
father.  Major  Mortimer  Remington,  a  pioneer  ad  man  who 
was  a  J.  Walter  Thompson  account  executive  71  years  ago. 
The  sentence:  “fie  devised  the  enduring  ‘strength  of  Gibraltar' ( 
campaign  for  Prudential  Insurance  Co.”  Miss  Mekshes’  story 
told  the  company,  in  effect,  that  the  only  direct  descendant  oi 
Major  Remington  is  still  alive  and  a  resident  in  Courier  ter- 

When  Gnus  Is  Nens 


In  .\frica  when  ninirtKls  rope 
A  giant  gnu,  or  antelope. 

They  get  their  picture  in  the  press. 

And  that's  when  gnus  is  news,  I  guess. 

-—.41  Coodinan,  Harrisburg,  Pi.  j 
— In  Prof.  Sidney  Towne’s  news  writing  course  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  of  New  York  University,  Dick  Kreis 
berg  finished  his  assignment  early  and  knocked  out  this  pieee 
of  pseudo-wire-copy:  “The  quick  brown  fox  jumped  over  the 
lazy  dog’s  back  today.  This  startling  fact  was  reported  through- 
e)Ut  the  night  by  United  Press  International  which  thought  the 
event  so  important  that  it  repeated  the  story  several  times  and; 
carried  it  on  both  national  and  regional  wires  in  all  servicfj 
areas,  including  the  sports  wires.  It  was  reported  by  a  usuaOyl 
reliable  source  (Chicken  Little)  that  there  was  quite  a  ha^-h 
in  the  UPl  editorial  offices  over  whether  this  should  he  freate 
as  hard  news  or  be  handled  exclusively  as  a  sports  item.”  . . 
Add  to  our  youngest  editor  derby  the  name  of  Harold  .Matsor 
head  of  Harold  Matson  Co.,  public  relations  firm,  who  writes 
“.After  being  editor  (and  publisher)  of  the  Scholastic  Reht 
at  17,  which  created  a  fuss  of  some  national  proportions  an 
got  me  booted  out  of  the  senior  class  of  Lowell  Iligh  Sdiof 
in  San  Francisco,  I  .soon  thereafter  was  managing  editor  of  ti 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal,  at  18.  Being  M.E.  meant  coverii. 
the  town,  writing  the  copy  and  headlines  and  taking  a  ^ 
minute  A.P.  pony  at  10:.3()  every  night  by  telephone  direct  (  t 
typewriter,  and  making  up  every  page  for  a  midnight  prr ' 
time.  Things  followed  fast,  one  better  job  after  another.  B 
it  was  a  mistake  of  the  times.  I  should  have  gone  on  to  t! 
Lniversity  (Cal.  I  and  I’d  do  it  that  way  if  I  could  do  it  ovc 
But  it  was  a  great  life.” 


— Scouts  for  copy  desk  talent  might  screen  the  staff  of  t: 
Yale  Daily  .Veres  (they  probably  do).  Head  on  a  story  abi 
a  man  who  sneak-kissed  women’s  feet  in  a  campus  library  rea 
“Phantom  Foot  Nihhler  Haunts  Sterling  Stacks.”  .  .  .  0th- 
heady  heads:  “Holy  Smoke!  Cigarette  Sale  Issue  Gets  Hot”' 
Haton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate',  “Shirley  Temple  Bla 
Loses:  Good  Ship  Lollipop  Sinks” — Dover  (N.  J.l  Daily  ^ 
vance  (by  Managing  Fiditor  Gavin  A.  Dance);  “Shot  Set  F 
Sun-Study  Satellite” — Seattle  Times.  .  .  .  Fiyehrow-raising  heaii- 
“Girl  Injured  On  Outer  Loop” — Columbia  (Wo.)  Daily  trihur 
“Man  (iets  IJiO  Days  In  Death” — Kennewuk  (Wash.)  Tri-C 
Herald’.  “Governor  Utilizes  Veto  Pow” — Redondo  (Cali! 
Daily  lireeze:  “Fete  Breedings  In  N.  Miildletown” — Younf'^loi 
(Ohio)  V indicator.  .  .  .  Ihe  UPI  reports  “two  top  Gremb 
leaders”  discussed  Soviet  |)olicy.  .  .  .  Don  F'illion’s  spe' 
column  in  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  is  called  “Fillin’ k 
.  .  .  When  Sports  Editor  Arnold  Irish,  East  St.  Louis  (IH 
Metro-East  Jourrml,  who  calls  his  column  “Irish  Stew,”  ma 
an  ill-fated  flight  to  Boston  for  the  World  Series,  F'ditor  Ru-) 
Yelvington  headed  the  story:  “Sports  F!d  Up  in  the 
Irish  Stews  in  Pea  Soup  at  Beantown.” 
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Isf  in  Pennsylvania 

NEWS  STAND 

In  Sales  per  Household* 

tupntng^gmg 


^  Si>r  yatrtot  ^ 
lA  j^ibaa  jgatrtot-^pi^ 

Sill  I  HI  uiiiiiu»iuniiu\mniilli 


How  to  sell  a  SUPER  market 

Put  your  advertising  in  the  medium  that  moves  goods  off  the  counter  fost-the  one 
medium  that  can  give  you  complete  coverage  in  Harrisburg,  the  SUPER  market-the 
Patriot  News. 

That's  true  about  Harrisburg.  It  is  a  SUPER  market.  The  center  of  influence  in  the 
third  largest  state,  it  is  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  35th  in  the  nation  in  Retail  Sales  per 
Household.  In  dollar  volume  it  is  highest  in  the  state  in  Apparel,  Automotive, 
Gas  Station  and  Drug  Store  sales  after  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.* 

The  Patriot-News  serves  up  Harrisburg  with  a  guaranteed  coverage  of  100%  in 
the  ABC  City  Zone  and  88%  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone.  So  if  you  plan  on  stocking 
Harrisburg  counters  with  your  product,  your  advertising  can  put  it  across  if  it's  in  the 
Patriot-News,  the  number  one  advertising  medium  in  Harrisburg,  the  SUPER  market. 

*  1 967  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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MORN.  &  EVE.  119,239 


PATRIOT-NEWS 

SUNDAY  161,506 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Pursuit  of  Truth 

I^FThat  ever  happened  to  ihe  pursuit  of  truth  as  a  national  policy 
and  a  vital  part  of  the  American  way  of  life?  The  former  assistant 
Seueiary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  has  reiterated  in  a  national 
maga/ine  article  his  thesis  as  follows: 

“As  the  Defense  Department’s  spokesman  I  espoused  the  thesis  that 
the  indisputable  requisite  of  a  government  information  program  was 
that  it  he  truthful.  But  I  also  stated  that  on  occasions  when  the  nation’s 
security  was  at  stake,  the  government  had  the  right,  indeed  the  duty, 
to  lie  if  necessary  to  mislead  an  enemy  and  protect  the  people  it 
represented.” 

Everyone  will  agree  with  the  first  sentence.  We  cannot  agree  with 
the  second.  If  it  is  the  philosophy  of  government  that  it  should  lie, 
that  it  has  the  duty  to  lie,  under  certain  circumstances  who  is  to  know' 
when  it  is  telling  the  truth?  I  he  uncertainty  created  by  this  attitude 
is  res|x)nsible  for  the  credibility  gajj — a  much  over-worked  phrase  but 
nonetheless  an  accurate  one. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  rejected  the  right  of  government  to  lie 
to  the  people  in  his  talk  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  last  week.  If  that  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  administration,  and  if  it  is  pursued  diligently, 
the  government’s  credibility  can  be  restored.  It  remains  to  be  seen. 

Confidence  Law 

O  iNCE  18W  Maryland  has  had  a  confidence  law,  permitting  newsmen 
to  refuse  to  disclose  their  sources  of  information,  which  now  reads: 

\  newsman  “shall  not  be  compelled  to  disclose  .  .  .  the  source  of  any 
news  or  information  procured  or  obtained  by  him  and  published  in 
the  newspapers  or  disseminated  by  the  radio  or  television  station.” 

The  State  Attorney  General’s  office  is  contending  that  the  law' 
applies  only  to  the  name  of  a  newsman’s  source  and  not  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  obtained.  In  other  words,  a  newsman  should  be  forced  to 
testify  and  to  reveal  all  his  information  above  and  beyond  what  was 
]>ublished. 

Such  an  interpretation  would  make  an  absurdity  of  the  law  which 
was  designed  to  allow  a  newsman  to  protect  the  source  of  any  confi¬ 
dence  placed  in  him.  There  can  be  no  confidence  if  everything  must 
be  revealed. 

Tv  Retail  Pitch 

1^  KWSP.APKRs  in  the  New  York  area  are  confronted  by  a  concerted 

”  attack  from  television  on  their  retail  advertisers.  An  article  in  this 
issue  tells  all  about  it  and  it  will  probably  be  a  blueprint  for  a  similar 
■salespitch  by  TV  in  other  metrojjolitan  areas. 

Newspaper  salesmen  are  up  against  the  same  old  tv  blue  sky  figures 
and  a  cost-per-thousand  based  on  them.  For  instance,  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  average  woman  views  television  five  hours  a  day. 
Thus  the  claim  is  made  that  the  station  “delivers”  more  than  5  million 
women  per  day  and  the  cost-per-thousand  is  therefore  less  than  $1. 
The  assumption  is  made  that  everybody  sees  everything  on  the  tube. 

Thus  the  numbers  game  proliferates.  Newspapers  are  going  to  have 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imagined  audi¬ 
ence  for  any  particular  commercial. 
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“Ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find,  knock,  and  it  shall  bt 
opened  unto  you."  Luke  11:9 
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ON  BRIGHT  SIDE  care,  about  the  reasons  for  the  strike,  I 

.  ,  do  care,  though,  that  your  editorial  places 

Accepting  the  premise  that  the  unusual  repeat  all,  the  blame  for  the  work 

makes  news,  and  this  is  preponderantly  stoppage  at  Utica  on  the  backs  of  14  press- 

mayhem,  wars,  violent  deaths,  and  crime,  men.  This  is  highly  unfair! 

could  not  some  balance  be  ntade  on  the  jj  jg  quite  obvious  from  the  editorial 

bright  side  with  local  statistics.  tj^at  you  believe  absolutely  none  of  the 

1  would  suggest  a  front  page  box  of  blame  for  the  stoppage  can  be  laid  at  the 
the  number  of  local  students  receiving  A  doorstep  of  the  management  of  the  Utica 

and  B  grades;^  the  number  of  happy  mar-  newspaper.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  un- 

riages  in  the  city ;  the  number  of  motorists  realistic  view  of  the  situation, 

driving  to  and  from  work  daily  safely;  "pjig  same  situation  occurred  during  the 

man  hours  worked  without  labor  disputes;  W-J-T  struggle. 

tonnage  of  food  eaten  without  harm  to  your  stories  relating  to  the  causes 

consumers;  the  city  s  contribution  to  the  for  the  failure  of  the  newspaper  used 

nation  in  products  and  services,  and  many  quotes  and  comments  from  the  publishers, 

other  figures  for  a  counterbalance.  Not  once  do  I  recall  seeing  a  story  tell- 

In  the  light  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  fng  the  union’s  side  of  the  picture, 
box  might  emphasize  youth  and  its  con-  If  E&p  ^as  a  ’’controlled”  publication 

tributions:  advanced  class  enrollees,  sci-  there  may  be  justification  for  handling 

ence  fair  entries,  numbers  of  members  in  stories  in  this  manner,  but  as  1  under¬ 

youth  groups  (Boy/Girl  Scouts,  church,  stand  it,  you  are  a  publication  of,  for  and 
etc.),  and  other  local  youth  statistics.  by  the  news  media. 

At  least  the  good  citizens  will  make  Either  I’m  still  young  enough  to  believe 

Page  One,  not  by  name,  but  by  weight  ju  the  word  “ethics”  or  you  have  gone  the 

of  numbers.  way  of  so  many  other  publications  .  .  . 

IXhat  do  you  think?  down  the  road  of  profit,  profit  profit.  If 

Richard  K.  Shock  you  have,  it’s  a  pity. 

Toledo  Frank  Ritzincer 

(Mr.  Shock  is  director  of  Public  Rela-  Akron,  Ohio. 
tions  for  the  National  Exchange  Club.)  (Mr.  Ritzinger  is  assistant  managing 

*  *  *  editor  of  the  Chemical  W orker,  official 

THE  UNION  SIDE  publication  of  the  International  Chemical 

Once  again  I  find  myself  writing  to  you  f^'orkers  Union,  AFL  CIO.) 
in  protest.  I  wrote  earlier  during  your 

coverage  of  the  W'orld-Journal-Tribune  (It  i®  a  fact  that  the  Utica  strike  was 

situation.  started  hy  14  pressmen.  Is  management  to 

I  take  strong  exception  to  your  lead  “blame”  for  refusing  to  capitulate  to  de¬ 
editorial  (Nov.  4,)  “Small  Strike,  Big  mands  for  which  the  union  is  prepared  to 

Effect.”  strike?  Mr.  Ritzinger  has  a  short  mem- 

1  have  no  quarrel  with  your  editorial  about  the  W-J-T  closing.  A  column 

policy  per  se.  I  realize  it  is  your  publica-  ^  half  of  that  story  was  devoted  to 

tion  and  you  can  do  with  it  as  you  want.  comments  from  New  York  union  leaders. 

1  also  am  not  defending  the  union  mem-  *bat  point  they  didn’t  have  much  to 

bers  mentioned  in  the  editorial. 

I  do,  however,  object  to  the  way  the 
editorial  was  written.  Please,  just  for  the 
sake  of  what  little  professional  integrity 
is  left  in  our  profession,  live  up  to  the  qw  -  m  > 

one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  profession.  A  CIKG8 

Get  BOTH  sides  of  a  story  before  you 

write  an  editorial  condeinming  one  side.  Most  of  the  contents  of  the  home  were 

1  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  particularly  antiques,  including  a  solid  Mrs.  Blank’s 

daughter. — Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

IIUIIIIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

She  was  expecting  her  third  child 
in  four  months. — Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

E&P  Index  Tribune.  ^  ^  ^ 

Advertising  News  .  16  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washinprton  arrived 

Bools  in  Review  30  Clifton  Terrace  shaking  hands 

and  left  his  head. — Washington  (D.C.) 
Circulation  .  34  Daily  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ClaiilfJed  Clinic  .  46 

Roz  Russell  was  present,  wearing  a 
Editorial  Workshop  .  26  long  brown  crepe  gown  with  jeweled  mid- 

layout  and  Design  42  Hunter,  producer  of  the 

Universal  production,  and  a  number  of 

Personal  Mention  .  32  lesser  lights. — Pasadena  (Calif.)  Inde- 

pL„.  L  pendent,  Star-News. 

Promotion  .  38  The  new  company  has  11  types  of  air- 

Ray  Erwin's  Column  4  planes  available,  and  seven  commercial 

pilots  and  three  fright  instructors. — 
Syndicates  .  40  Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent-News. 
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■SEE  YOU  IN  CHURCH' 

Grant,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


BIRDMAN  OF  WASHINGTON 


Crawford,  NEA  Service 
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FASTER  THAN  THE  EYE 

Stevens,  Copley  Newspapers 
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Where  one  media  ad  can  work  for  you  like 
a  full  year's  campaign 


Your  advertising  in  this  annual  issue  of  The  New  York  Times 
. . .  appearing  Monday,  January  8 . . .  goes  a  long,  long  way.  It 
puts  you  in  touch  with  agencies  and  accounts  all  over  the 
nation.  Not  just  once,  but  many  times  throughout  1968. 
Because  the  National  Economic  Review  is  eagerly  snapped 
up  every  January... and  often  saved  for  ready  reference  all 
year  through. 

To  get  busy  advertising,  marketing  and  merchandising 
executives  thinking  about  your  medium  and  your  market  in 
1968... get  your  story  into  The  New  York  Times  National 
Economic  Review.  Now— while  they’re  developing  strate 
gies  and  budgets.  Full  details  from  your  agency  or  rep.  Or 
write  us  direct. 
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Denver  Post  Stock  Held 
For  Sale  to  Employes 

All  Parties  Settle  Litigation; 

Bank  Pays  Surcharge  to  Trust 


Denver 

A  settlement  of  the  Denver 
Post  stock  suit  has  been  agreed 
to  by  all  parties. 

Under  the  final  judgments: 

The  Denver  U.S.  National 
Bank  will  pay  an  additional 
$2,655,847.80  to  the  Agnes  Reid 
Tammen  Trust. 

All  other  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims  on  legal  issues  or  for  in¬ 
terest  payments  or  other  costs 
in  the  litigation  are  dismissed. 

No  appeal  from  an  earlier  de¬ 
cision  by  Federal  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Doyle  will  be  taken  by  any 
party. 

The  net  result  is  that  control 
of  17,705  shares  of  Denver  Post, 
Inc.  stock,  the  nub  of  the  suit, 
will  rest  in  the  Helen  G.  Bon- 
fils  Foundation  for  future  sale 
to  employes  of  the  Denver  Post. 

2  Judges  Concur 

The  twin  judgments,  entered 
by  Judge  Doyle  and  Judge 
David  Brofman  of  Denver  Pro¬ 
bate  Court,  disposed  of  all  legal 
loose  ends  in  the  litigation,  in¬ 
cluding  authorization  that  the 
Trust  pay  fees  of  $881,962.16 
and  costs  of  $27,976.92  to  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  plaintiffs. 

The  Brofman  decision  also  ac¬ 
cepted  the  resignation  of  the 
Denver  U.S.  National  Bank  as 
trustee  for  the  Tammen  Trust, 
in  favor  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver  as  requested  by 
the  plaintiffs. 

Miss  Bonfils,  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Bank  prior  to  the  lawsuit, 
has  satisfied  the  money  judg¬ 
ment  involved. 

The  effect  of  the  judgment 
in  the  Probate  Court  is  to  make 
the  settlement  binding  on  all 
beneficiaries  and  contingent 
beneficiaries  of  the  Tammen 
Trust,  living  or  yet  unborn. 

Events  leading  to  the  com¬ 
plex  suit  l)egan  June  22,  1966, 
with  sale  of  the  17,705  shares 
of  Denver  Post  stock  by  the 
Denver  U.S.  National  Bank  to 
Miss  Bonfils,  president  of  the 
Post,  at  $800  a  share,  or  a  total 
of  $5.3  million. 


Subsequently,  Bruce  R.  and 
A.  Gordon  Rippey,  contingent 
Ijeneficiaries  of  the  trust,  filed 
suit,  claiming  that  the  trustee 
bank  had  not  realized  a  high 
enough  return  on  the  sale,  pri¬ 
marily  by  failure  to  solicit  the 
bid  of  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  of 
New'  York,  who  is  a  minoritiy 
(17  percent)  stockholder  in  the 
Post.  Newhouse  offei-ed  $500  a 
share. 

Judge  Doyle,  after  a  trial,  re¬ 
fused  to  rescind  the  stock  sale 
to  Miss  Bonfils,  but  he  levied 
a  surcharge  of  $150  per  share 
on  the  bank,  holding  that  its 
trust  department  w’as  obligated 
to  seek  a  Newhouse  bid.  The 
surcharge  was  the  court’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  additional  sum  New¬ 
house  might  have  been  willing 
to  pay  for  the  stock. 

The  stipulations  and  final 
judgments  state  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  and  defendants  are  desirous 
of  concluding  the  matter  “with¬ 
out  indicating  acquiescence  in, 
consent  to,  or  admission  with 
respect  to  the  facts  and  opinion 
of  the  court  .  . 

The  settlement  agreements 
were  signed  by  all  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  Helen  Crabbs  Rippey 
of  Denver,  mother  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  and  inesent  principal  in¬ 
come  l)eneficiary  of  the  trust. 

Mrs.  Rippey  is  a  grandniece 
of  Mrs.  Tammen,  widow'  of  a  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Post  w'hose  be¬ 
quest  set  up  the  trust. 

Kvenliial  Ownership 

Commenting  on  the  settle¬ 
ment,  Miss  Bonfils  said: 

“I  am  gratified  that  my  plans 
for  continued  independent  and 
eventual  emj)loyes’  ownership  of 
the  Denver  Post  have  reached 
fulfillment.  All  of  us  can  now' 
concentrate  on  the  further 
growth  and  development  of  the 
Denver  Post.” 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub- 
lishei'  of  the  Post,  said:  “I  can 
only  echo  Miss  Bonfils’  state¬ 
ment  and  try  to  express  to  her 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
entire  staff  for  her  courageous, 
unselfish,  and  successful  fight  to 
preserve  the  Post.” 


Through  acquisition  of  the 
Tammen  shares  and  other  stock 
by  irrevocable  gift  from  Miss 
Bonfils,  the  Helen  G.  Bonfils 
Foundation  w'ith  the  employes 
stock  trust  now  controls  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  shares  in  the  Post. 

Under  the  terms  of  Miss  Bon¬ 
fils’  gift  to  the  Foundation,  the 
stock  can  only  be  sold  to  the 
employes  stock  ti'ust  and  cannot 
thereafter  be  resold. 

Thus  control  of  the  Post  has 
been  permanently  established. 

Roger  D.  Knight  Jr.  of  the 
Denver  U.S.  National  Bank 
said : 

“In  the  interest  of  harmony 


Boston 

As  an  aftermath  to  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  two  defendants  in  the 
Plymouth  mail  robl)ery  trial. 
Federal  Judge  Charles  E.  Wy- 
zanski  Jr.  said  this  week  he 
w'ould  impanel  a  special  grand 
jury  that  w'ould,  among  other 
things,  inquire  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Boston  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler. 

While  expressing  his  concern 
over  possible  perjury  by  tw'o 
gov'ernment  w'itnesses,  the  judge 
brought  the  newspaper  into  the 
case  by  a  reference  to  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
on  “The  New'  England  Mafia” 
which  alleged  that  money  from 
the  Plymouth  mail  theft  of  Aug. 
12,  1962  went  into  loan  trans¬ 
actions  “in  this  commonw'ealth.” 

It  was  further  alleged,  the 
judge  noted,  that  “a  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  was  a  counsellor  to  the 
Mafia,  a  man  who  in  fact  worked 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Linsey,  w'ho 
is  a  stockholder  of  record  of  the 
Boston- Herald -Traveler  Corpo¬ 
ration.” 

The  judge  then  remarked  that, 
the  United  States  Attorney  had 
failed  to  have  a  grand  jury  look 
into  the  honesty  or  falsity  of  a 
statement  w'hich  the  Herald 
Traveler  Corporation  had  filed 
with  respect  to  the  genuine  ow'n- 
ership  of  its  stock. 

In  his  statement,  which  inti¬ 


the  bank  has  agreed  not  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  right  to  appeal.  The 
bank  has  asked  the  Probate 
Court  to  accept  its  resignation 
as  trustee  of  the  Agnes  Reid 
Tammen  Trasts.” 

Regrets  Termination 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Rippey  saia, 
“From  a  business  standpoint, 
my  children  and  I  are  glad  to 
have  this  litigation  ended.  From 
a  personal  standpoint,  our  only 
regret  is  that  our  family’s  72- 
year  association  with  the  Post 
had  to  be  terminated  so  abrupt¬ 
ly.” 

The  final  judgment  sustained 
an  action  by  the  Post  board  of 
directors  eliminating  cumula¬ 
tive  voting  for  its  membership, 
thus  denying  any  minority 
stockholder  the  right  to  a  board 
seat  based  on  the  holding  of  any 
particular  number  of  shares. 


mated  that  the  press  had  mis¬ 
interpreted  some  of  his  actions 
at  the  trial,  the  judge  also  said 
he  wanted  a  special  jury  to  probe 
the  disappearance  of  a  third 
defendant  in  the  robbery  case. 

U.  S.  .Attorney  Paul  L.  Mark¬ 
ham  responded  to  the  judge’s  an¬ 
nouncement  by  questioning  the 
latter’s  authority  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  and  said  he 
had  already  had  a  bench  w'arrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  missing 
person. 

“W’hat  relevance  this  bears  to 
the  mail  robbery  case  completely 
escapes  my  grasp,”  Markham 
said  in  reference  to  the  judge’s 
interest  in  the  Herald  Traveler’s 
ownership  statement  filed  for 
mailing  privileges. 

The  Globe  gave  full  play  to  the 
affair  and  pointed  out  that  “Mr. 
Linsey”  mentioned  by  the  judge 
was  Joseph  .A.  Linsey,  a  civic 
leader  and  benefactor.  It  quoted 
Linsey  as  saying  one  of  his  com¬ 
panies  owns  2300  shares  of 
Herald  Traveler  stock  —  “so 
small  it  doesn’t  amount  to  a  pile 
of  beans.”  He  doesn’t  ow'n  any 
himself,  Linsey  told  the  Globe. 

After  giving  only  scant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  judge’s  action  in 
Tuesday’s  paper,  on  advice  of 
counsel,  the  Herald  Traveler 
published  a  full  report  and  its 
ow'n  statement  on  Wednesday. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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‘News  Suppression 


Our  Death 

Minnkapolis 

What  is  written  or  said  by 
newsmen  and  what  is  omitted 
will  determine  what  America 
will  mean  to  the  world  of  this 
next  century,  in  the  opinion  of 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Lost  Avnelest  Timest,  one  of  the 
sneakers  at  the  Siprma  Delta 
Chi  convention  here  last  week. 

Chandler  said  he  felt  he 
“must  speak  positively,  as  the 
Los  Anpeles  Times  has  written 
positively,”  about  the  charpe 
that  the  media  have  contributed, 
by  the  way  they  have  renorted 
the  news,  to  the  riots  an<l  civil 
disturbances  of  the  past  summer 
and  the  contention  that  the 
media  must  censor  the  news,  or 
delay  reporting  the  news,  or  find 
other  methods  to  make  the  news 
less  inflammable. 

Mentioninfr  a  backlash  apainst 
all  media.  Chandler  said: 

“That  backlash,  which  has 
pyramided  from  sheaves  of 
letters  to  the  editor  to  a  Sen¬ 
atorial  protest,  is  actually  the 
second  wave  of  the  backlash 
aerainst  the  Necro — a  backlash 
that  rarely  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  those  who  riot  and  those 
who  passively  or  actively  oppose 
rioting. 

“The  two  are  twin  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  an  identical  point  of 
view — ‘stop  talking  about  it, 
stop  publicizing  it.  order  the 
police  to  shoot  to  kill,  and  we 
will  have  our  kind  of  peace 
again.’ 

“When  rioting  and  looting, 
sniping  and  carnage  in  the 
streets  begin,  thev  must  be 
stopped  at  once  with  whatever 
US'*  of  fore**  is  necessary.” 

Chandler  said  all  media  have 
on  occasion  used  bad  judgment 
in  reporting  racial  conflict  and 
he  did  not  exclude  his  own  pa¬ 
per. 

He  emphasized  the  essentials 
of  newspapers’  responsibility  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  to  evaluate 
properly.  He  included  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  checking  verj'  carefully 
any  statements  by  eyewitnesses 
— to  substantiate  them  or  to 
ignore  them. 

“Eyewitness  reports  are  no¬ 
toriously  unreliable,”  he  noted, 
“and  eyewitnesses  to  the  same 
event  give  conflicting  accounts 
of  it.” 

.4Kainst  Tailoring  News 

It  was  Chandler’s  thought 
that  the  death  warrant  of  the 
press  would  be  written  the  day 
“we  agree  to  tailor  the  news  to 


Warrant’ 

fit  the  fears  of  any  segment  of 
our  society. 

“The  reason  for  the  free  press 
,  .  .  will  have  been  dissipated 
when  we  begin  to  doubt  the 
social  value  of  the  news  itself — 
the  social  value  of  truth ;  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  truth  hurts,  whether 
or  not  truth  is  inflammatory. 
This  nation  will  have  begun  to 
lose  its  way  in  a  morass  of 
stupidity  and  hyprocrisy  when 
we  cannot  at  the  ver>'  least 
listen  to  the  facts  and  examine 
the  facts  of  the  world  of  the 
Twentieth  Century, 

Press  Comiiiilment 

“We  cannot,  as  journalists, 
become  obsessed  with  what  a 
commission  of  frightened  citi¬ 
zens  may  think  of  us  today,  nor 
for  that  matter  what  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  ivory  tower  historians 
may  say  of  us  tomorrow.  For 
our  job,  our  very  lonely  job,  our 
terrible  commitment,  must  be 
to  what  is  happening  this  min¬ 
ute,  this  hour — and  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  this  hour  will  write  the 
actual  history  of  tomorrow.” 

SDX  convention  delegates  and 
guests  were  given  another  in¬ 
sight  into  the  coverage  of  riots, 
principally  in  Detroit,  by  a  pan¬ 
el  moderated  by  Frank  Angelo, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Presst,  Gene  Roberts,  chief 
southern  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Timest,  and  Bill  Mat- 
ney,  Chicago  news  correspondent 
foi  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  Roberts  is  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Free  Press 
and  Matney  formerly  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Detroit. 

Not  Enough  Dialogue 

Angelo  said  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers  felt  they  were  verv  much 
on  top  of  the  civil  rights  story 
but  found  thev  hadn’t  gone  deep 
enough,  hadn’t  reacheil  the  ac¬ 
tive  Negro  groups,  hadn’t 
enough  dialogue  with  the  black 
militarists  and  black  national¬ 
ists. 

He  advised  that  the  most 
critical  days  are  those  after  a 
riot  when  the  story  must  be 
made  meaningful  to  people. 

Rol)erts  characterized  riots  in 
Saginaw,  Flint  and  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  as  “spinoffs”  of  the 
Detroit  violence,  the  rioting  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  as  a  mobile  riot 
and  those  in  Newark  and  Watts, 
Calif.,  as  “foot  riots.”  Detroit, 
he  said,  was  a  combination  of 
the  three. 

He  said  he  was  not  convinced 


the  Detroit  rioting  was  highly 
organized  although  at  times  it 
appeared  that  way.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  riot  resulted  from 
angry  mobs  adapting  to  ob¬ 
stacles  put  in  their  way  by  law 
enforcement  officers. 

He  said  one  of  the  pitfalls 
reporters  encounter  is  quoting 
“arm  chair  police  chiefs  with¬ 
out  putting  their  remarks  in 
perspective.  The  chiefs  are  often 
dead  wrong.” 

The  paramount  question  now, 
Angelo  said,  is  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  riots  and  are  things 
being  done  that  will  make  riot 
coverage  obsolete. 

“The  Free  Press  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  a  hard  look  at  the  Detroit 
Negro  area  and  has  beefed  up 
its  coverage  there,”  he  said.  “It 
has  become  obvious  there  is  no 
one  Negro  leader  in  a  city  where 
there  are  500,000  Negroes  be¬ 
cause  the  various  groups  are 
diversified  in  their  thinking  and 
all  have  their  individual  leaders. 
We  must  understand  the  prolif¬ 
eration  and  remember  we  are 
newsmen. 

Clipllo  Reporting  Necessary 

Matney  was  asked  if  he 
thought  many  newspapers  are 
getting  at  the  problems  of 
Negroes  before  rioting  starts. 
He  answered  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  under-estimate 
ghettos  and  what  their  capacity 
is.  Newsmen  should  be  going 
into  the  ghettos  every  day  to  re¬ 
port  conditions. 

“This  can  result  in  something 
good  and  it  must  be  attended  to 
because  there  is  a  teirifying 
capacity  in  the  ghetto.  Cities  are 
arming  themselves  and  we  must 
realize  the  total  urgency  of  com¬ 
mitment  on  our  part.” 

Matney  inveighed  against  the 
use  of  cen.sorship  by  the  elec¬ 
tronics  media  in  a  violent  situ¬ 
ation  and  warned  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  is  looking  into 
the  use  of  news  guidelines  in 
covering  riots.  News  media 
should  be  setting  un  their  own 
guidelines  as  a  combative  meas¬ 
ure,  he  said. 

Bitterness  is  Muffied 

Angelo  observed  there  still  is 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension  in 
Detroit  but  that  social  progress 
in  the  Negro  community  since 
the  riots  has  tended  to  muffle 
the  bitterness. 

On  another  panel  concerning 
Freedom  of  Information  and 
Free  Press-Fair  Trial,  Theodore 
Koop,  Washington  vicepresident 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  said  one  of  the  chief 
restrictions  that  the  news  media 
are  trjdng  to  get  eliminated 
from  the  Reardon  Report  is  that 
which  would  prevent  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  from  reveal¬ 
ing  information  about  criminal 
cases.  He  said  the  committee 


has  modified  the  report  on  two 
occasions  and  has  promised 
further  modifications  before  the 
American  Bar  Association’s 
House  of  Delegates  meets  in 
Chicago  next  February. 

Robert  McCord,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  weekly  North  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Timest,  explained 
the  attendant  problems  in  his 
state  in  getting  a  public  infor¬ 
mation  law  adopted.  He  said 
one  of  the  important  points  in 
the  Arkansas  law  is  that  calling 
for  action  by  the  Circuit  Court 
within  seven  days  of  the  filing 
of  a  petition  charging  violation 
of  the  law. 

He  admitted  there  are  .some 
weaknesses  in  the  law,  but  it 
does  void  the  legality  of  any 
action  taken  by  official  munici¬ 
pal  or  state  boards  or  commit¬ 
tee  unless  meetings  are  open. 
This  provision  has  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  ending  secret  meetings, 
he  said. 

Indicating  there  was  much 
newspaper  executives’  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  bill,  he  added  that 
it  is  not  enough  that  such  bills 
are  passed,  the  law  must  be 
enforced. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Dest  Moinest 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  and 
chairman  of  the  SDX  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee,  said 
the  new  federal  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  law  will  not  solve  all 
of  newsmen’s  problems. 

Law  Not  for  Newsmen 

“It  is  only  a  tool  for  obtain¬ 
ing  information,”  he  said,  “and 
you’re  going  to  have  to  learn 
how  to  use  it  or  you’ll  bungle 
the  job.  The  law  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  newsmen  but  for  the 
citizen  in  general  to  allow  them 
redress  in  the  courts.” 

Mollenhoff  referred  to  .Judge 
Reardon  as  a  “nice  gentlemen 
who  hasn’t  come  to  grips  with 
reality  and  is  wrong  in  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  free  press  and  fair 
trial.” 

In  a  resolution  concerning 
the  Reardon  Report,  the  journal¬ 
istic  society  urged  restraint  and 
wisdom  in  deliberations  “on  a 
course  which  cannot  fail  to 
burden  the  innocent  and  the 
able  and  to  nourish  the  evil  and 
the  incompetent'  (and)  while 
the  Reardon  committee  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  motivated  by  the 
deepest  desire  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem,  the  solution  suggested 
carries  within  it  the  seeds  for 
judicial  tyranny.” 

The  long-debated  question  of 
admitting  w’omen  as  profession¬ 
al  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
came  up  again  when  the  UCLA 
campus  chapter  announced  it 
w’ould  ask  for  a  referendum 
vote  on  the  proposition. 

The  convention,  by  majority 
vote,  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
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referring  the  question  to  the 
1968  convention  in  Atlanta. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gallagher:  Reporter 
Like  ^Lonesome  End’ 

The  newsman  was  likened  to 
the  Army’s  famous  “lonesome 
end,”  Cadet  Bill  Carpenter,  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  at  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi’s  convention. 

“Today,  it  is  the  newsman,  the 
reporter,  the  editor  who  stands 
alone,  separated  from  society  but 
a  vital  part  of  it — divorced  from 
the  action  but  a  recorder  of  it,” 
Gallagher  said.  “The  newsman 
is  the  lonely  end  of  society. 
From  his  position  he  looks  at  a 
strife-torn,  controversial  world 
which  seems  bent  on  its  own  de¬ 
struction.  He  is  in  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  his  reportorial 
cool.” 

Gallagher  said  the  world  often 
has  been  l)eset  with  troubled 
times  and  that  the  civilization  of 
the  past  faced  the  problems  of 
rampant  youth,  dissent  and  civic 
unrest. 

“We  live  in  a  decadent  age. 
Young  people  no  longer  respect 
their  parents.  They  are  rude  and 
impatient.  They  inhabit  taverns 
and  have  no  self  control,” 
Gallagher  quoted,  not  from  an 

I  editorial  of  today  but  from  an 
inscription  on  an  Egyptian  tomb 
6000  years  ago. 

i  “Incidentally,  those  youth  who 
think  today’s  hippie  philosophy 
of  love  and  disdain  for  material¬ 
istic  society  is  new  might  ponder 
this.  ‘It  is  not  love  but  booty 
this  iron  age  applauds.’  Cicero, 
in  56  B.C.” 

But  the  difference  between  this 
age  and  others  is  that  instant 
communications  have  spread  the 
effect  of  problems  over  vast 
multitudes  of  people,  who  differ 
in  color,  history  and  civilizations. 

“It  is  the  journalist — the 
newsman — who  is  the  master  of 
these  communications,”  Galla¬ 
gher  said.  “It  is  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  see  these  scientific  miracles 
serve  mankind  to  bridge  gaps, 
not  create  them.  It  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibility. 

“The  concept  of  objectivity  in 
the  news  and  the  reporter  being 
a  non-combatant  and  observer 
rather  than  a  pai'tisan  is  rela¬ 
tively  new  in  journalism.  It  is 
this  striving  for  objectivity  that 
places  the  journalist  apart  from 
society  today.  It  is  this  struggle 
for  objectivity  that  keeps  him 
awake  at  night  as  he  wrestles 
with  the  fact.  It  is  this  concept 
of  non-partisanship  that  makes 
him  fair  game  for  the  partisan. 

“But  to  the  true  newsman 
partisanship  is  the  original  sin. 
The  apple  in  the  journalistic 
Eden.  It  is  easy  to  eat  but  hard 
to  digest.” 
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The  true  newsman,  Gallagher 
declared,  must  be  aloof  from 
controversy  and  not  participate 
in  society’s  disputes. 

“This  lonely  end  position 
makes  the  journalist  fair  game 
for  the  critics  but  we  should  not 
worry  about  this,”  he  said.  “The 
louder  the  critic,  the  less  founded 
his  criticism  is  likely  to  be.” 

*  *  « 

Humphrey:  Silence 
Better  Than  Lying 

While  President  Johnson  was 
staging  a  “real  Lyndon  John¬ 
son”  televised  show  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  was  voicing  an 
equally  fervent  defense  of  the 
administration’s  conduct  and 
policies  in  a  speech  to  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention. 

The  Vice  President  was  par¬ 
ticularly  vehement  in  denying, 
in  answer  to  intimations  con¬ 
tained  in  a  question,  that  there 
was  any  “vast  gulf”  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  President  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
There  were  differences  of  advice 
and  counsel,  he  acknowledged, 
but  no  disagreement  “upon  any 
basic  policy  decision.”  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  President’s  consti¬ 
tutional  responsibility  for  deci¬ 
sion  and  declared  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  chiefs  acknowledged  and 
conformed  to  it. 

Humphrey,  like  the  President, 
maintained  that  we  had  begun 
to  attain  a  degree  of  military 
success  in  Vietnam  but  would 
not  predict  when  the  war  might 
end. 

There  was  always  a  good  rea¬ 
son,  the  Vice  President  said,  for 
not  disclosing  all  of  the  plans 
or  actions  of  the  government  but 
he  did  not  endorse  the  “right  to 
lie”  as  such.  Rather,  he  said,  it 
was  l)etter  to  observe  a  “prudent 
silence.” 

Humphrey  said  that  he  was 
deeply  concerned  over  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  a  new  isolationism  in 
America. 

“If  I  had  to  offer  Humphrey’s 
definition  of  isolationism  as  it 
applies  to  national  life,”  he  said, 
“I  might  give  something  like 
this:  ‘That  frame  of  mind  which 
causes  a  nation,  and  its  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens,  to  withdraw 
within  themselves  and  their  own 
narrower,  self-defined  interests 
while  becoming  less  mindful  of 
the  needs  and  interests  of 
others.’  ” 

Pointing  specifically  at  those 
who  would  abandon  efforts  to 
stem  Communist  aggression  in 
East  Asia,  the  Vice  President 
said  that  leaders  in  Vietnam, 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  had 
told  him  during  his  recent  visit 
to  those  countries,  that  if  Amer¬ 
ica  withdrew  from  Asia  they 
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would  be  under  immediate  pres¬ 
sure  “to  come  to  terms  with  the 
militant,  aggressive  Asian  Com¬ 
munism  which  they  have  resisted 
for  20  years.”  Humphrey  said 
that  he  had  assured  them,  as 
President  Johnson  has,  that  they 
would  not  be  abandoned  by  this 
country. 

Humphrey  said  he  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  “isolate,  or  attack  or 
inflame  Communist  China.” 

“What  I  do  propose — and 
what  our  President  proposes — is 
that  we  follow  in  Asia  the  same 
course  we  have  so  successfully 
followed  in  Europe:  a  dual 
policy  of  firmness  and  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  peacefully  co-exist.” 

«  *  * 

Gloss  Policy  Creates 
Distrust:  Salisbury 

Harrison  Salisbury,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  told  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  that  it  was  time  for  jour¬ 
nalists  to  “blow  the  whistle”  and 
“close  the  credibility  gap,  even 
though  the  things  that  we  re¬ 
port  may  be  distasteful — they 
may  be  painful — they  may  be 
very  unpleasant.” 

“But,  no  matter  how  unpleas¬ 
ant  they  are,  and  no  matter  how 
painful,  they  must  be  reported,” 
Salisubry  said.  “Because  if  we 
cannot  face  up  to  the  truth  our¬ 
selves,  then  how  can  we  expect 
the  people  to  face  up  to  the 
truth?  And  once  the  people  be¬ 
gin  to  get  confused,  then  they 
can  be  turned  around  by  others 
who  say  that  they  have  the 
truth.” 

Salisbury  likened  public  dis¬ 
trust  of  government’s  informa¬ 
tion  policies  in  this  country  to 
the  situation  in  Russia  where, 
when  the  people  read  a  story  in 
Pravda  or  Izvestia,  they  ask 
what  is  the  real  situation;  what 
really  happened.  The  Russian 
distrust,  he  said,  was  the  fruit 
of  30  years  of  intense  censorship 
up  to  the  time  Stalin  died  in  an 
effort  “to  control  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  the  sources  of 
their  information.”  By  the  time 
Stalin  died,  he  said,  the  public, 
if  it  read  newspapers  at  all, 
“read  them  in  order  to  see  which 
was  not  said.”  A  whole  genera¬ 
tion  capable  of  reading  between 
the  lines  was  developed. 

A  l^esson  in  Russia 

There  was  a  lesson  in  the 
Russian  situation  for  Americans, 
Salisbury  said,  because  of  the 
growing  credibility  gap  in  this 
country. 

“We  have  so  many  people 
these  days  who  reject  the  things 
that  are  said  in  Washington  or 
the  things  that  may  be  said  by 
the  newspapers  or  by  radio  or  by 
tv  automatically.  And  this  is 


particularly  true  with  the 
younger  generation.  They  just 
do  not  trust  the  media  and  they 
do  not  trust  the  government.” 

The  reason  for  this  distrust, 
he  asserted,  was  the  attempts  of 
government  information  officers 
to  “put  a  gloss  on  a  given  situa¬ 
tion.”  He  said  a  philosophy  had 
begun  to  develop  in  Washington 
“founded  on  a  belief  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  government  press 
officer,  not  to  report  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  actually  is,  but  to  re¬ 
port  it  as  he  likes  to  report  it  or 
as  he  thinks  his  boss  would  like 
him  to  report  it.” 

“I  suggest  that  this  is  not  the 
role  of  the  information  officer  or 
the  information  policy  of  the 
United  States  government,”  he 
declared.  “It  is  not  to  put  a  gloss 
on  a  face.  It  is  to  present  the 
facts  as  they  are,  explain  them 
as  it  can,  to  give  the  justifica¬ 
tion  that  it  may  have  for  a  given 
situation,  and  when  things  are 
bad  to  say  they  are  bad.  I  think 
that  if  an  information  policy 
moves  very  far  away  from  that, 
it  moves  into  an  area  where  a 
credibility  gap  begins  to  open 
up.” 

Salisbury  said  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  distrust  of 
newspapers  and  reporters  in 
connection  with  the  dispatches 
he  sent  back  from  Hanoi  last 
winter.  He  defended  the  reports 
as  sound  and  honest  reporting. 

“In  the  reports  I  sent  back 
from  Hanoi,  a  great  deal  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  first  reports  was 
placed  on  the  results  of  Ameri¬ 
can  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 
There  was  a  perfectly  good  rea¬ 
son  for  emphasizing  that,  since 
this  is  the  main  instrument  of 
our  military  policy  in  the  North. 
We  are  not  fighting  the  North 
to  any  great  extent  except  on 
the  ground  along  the  DMZ,  and 
we  encounter  organized  North 
Vietnamese  units  in  the  South, 
but  so  far  as  the  North  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  war  is  an  air  war.” 

Effects  of  Air  War 

Salisbury  said  he  “went  out 
and  reported”  the  war  and  its 
results  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
His  reports  endeavored  to  tell 
the  ground  effects  of  American 
air  war,  and  were  important 
military  information  because 
knowing  what  the  result  of 
bombing  is  on  the  ground  tells 
how  well  we  are  coping  with  the 
military  situation. 

“This  made  my  reports 
newsy,”  he  said.  “But  those  re¬ 
ports  required  an  extra  spin. 
And  they  required  an  extra  re¬ 
active  effect  in  this  country,  for 
a  very  special  reason,  and  one 
which  did  not  relate  to  what  I 
was  reporting.  I  reported,  for 
example,  that  in  our  bombing 
we  had  hit  areas  of  civilian 
housing.  I  reported  that  we  had 
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killed  civilians.  I  didn’t  report 
that  we  tried  to  hit  civilian 
housing.  I  didn’t  report  that  we 
tried  to  kill  civilians.  I  did  report 
that  the  North  Vietnamese 
thought  that’s  what  we  were 
doing,  which  is  perfectly  natural 
if  you’re  the  object  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing.  But  that  is  not  what  I  re¬ 
ported,  I  said  that  this  had  l)een 
the  by-product  of  our  bombing 
policy.” 

Salisbury  said  that  he  did  not 
think  his  reports  were  intrinsic¬ 
ally  dramatic  but  as  they  were 
read  in  this  country  they  had  a 
dramatic  impact.  People  were 
shocked  and  startled  to  learn 
that  civilians  were  l)eing  hit  by 
our  bombs.  The  reaction  oc¬ 
curred,  he  asserted,  because  of 
an  information  policy  which 
caused  people  here  to  believe 
that  we  were  bombing  in  some 
new  manner  “in  which  the  bombs 
came  right  down  like  this 
(gesturing)  and  knocked  out 
that  gun  and  didn’t  hurt  the 
little  kid  who  was  standing  30 
feet  away.” 

Defense  Department  com¬ 
muniques  did  not  say  that  we 
were  not  hurting  civilians  but, 
according  to  Salisbury,  they 
gave  the  impression.  The  “par¬ 
ticular  spin”  was  put  on,  he 
asserted  to  make  Pentagon 
policy  more  palatable. 

"Whereas  some  publicity  men 
— some  promotional  people — do 
not  say  bluntly  what  they  are 
actually  doing,  Mr.  Sylvester 
(Arthur  Sylvester,  former  Pen¬ 
tagon  press  officer)  laid  it  on  the 
line,”  Salisbury  said.  “He  said, 
long  before  this  incident  oc¬ 
curred  about  the  Iwmbing — that 
it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
a  government  to  lie  to  its  people. 
He  used  this  precise  word.  He 
felt  that  it  was — and  he  still 
does.  I’ve  talked  to  him  only  the 
other  day  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
he  feels  that  this  is  the  right 
and  obligation,  and  indeed  the 
duty  of  a  government.  So  let’s 
give  Sylvester  credit  for  being  a 
frank  and  an  honest  man,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  his  philosophy.” 

4:  *  * 

Book  Format  Concept 
In  ISetcspaper^s  Future 

Otto  Silha,  general  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  forecast 
to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  that  al¬ 
though  by  1980  there  will  be 
more  buyers  of  newspapers  they 
will  be  getting  them  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  delivery  method  and  their 
production  will  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized. 

“Publishers  should  rememl)er,” 
Silha  said,  “that  in  the  next 
several  years  there  will  Ije  many 
more  elements  for  competition.” 
He  did  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  electronic  newspaper  will  be 


as  formidable  a  competitor  as 
other  developments  in  audio¬ 
visual  techniques  such  as  the 
home  video  recorder. 

In  the  latter  he  sees  not  only 
swift  growth  but,  with  other 
ultra-electronic  developments,  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  an  art  stand¬ 
point. 

Newspapers  have  other  dis¬ 
tribution  capabilities  such  as 
producing  their  product  in 
paperback  form  if  “that  is  what 
the  customer  wants,”  Silha  said. 
Paperback  production  is  only 
one  of  the  new  packaging  con¬ 
cepts  which  will  be  developed. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  sale  of 
one  million  paperback  books 
each  day  is  proof  that  people 
are  regaining  the  reading  habit 
as  the  glamour  of  television 
gradually  wears  off. 

Silha,  answering  a  question, 
said  a  newspaper  format  similar 
to  that  of  Reader's  Digest  is  in 
the  realm  of  posibility.  To  an¬ 
other  question,  he  said  that 
morning  newspapers  will  be 
l)etter  able  to  maintain  their 
“news  fresh  quality,”  while  the 
evening  paper  of  the  future  may 
have  more  of  the  magazine  ap¬ 
proach  with  depth  stories  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  secondary 
story. 

The  former  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  was  given  the  magazine 
approach,  one  questioner  pointed 
out,  and  Silha  observed  that  the 
paper’s  demise  had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  format.  “There  were 
other  influences  at  work  there,” 
he  said. 

Young  readers  have  grown  up 
with  the  slick  package  approach 
in  reading  materials,  he  declared, 
and  newspapers  must  abandon 
the  business  of  putting  out  a 
product  of  “dirty  old  ink  on 
lousy  newsprint”  because  people 
will  no  longer  tolerate  a  sloppy 
product. 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International,  on 
the  panel  with  Silha,  said  there 
have  been  implications  there  is  a 
shortage  of  information,  but  this 
is  not  true. 

“There  is  rather  a  shortage  of 
comprehension  and  this  will  be 
corrected  by  gpreater  emphasis 
on  specialization  in  reporting 
the  various  sciences,”  he  said. 

He  added  the  press  can  be  a 
bridge  to  the  world  of  science 
and  “immediately”  is  not  going 
to  l)e  as  important  as  in  the  past. 

“Immediately  will  not  have 
quite  the  tyrannical  hold  on  our 
judgment  because  news  will  be 
presented  in  a  different  and  more 
interesting  way,”  he  concluded. 
“The  new  type  of  news  story  will 
be  easier  to  read  and  there  will 
lie  more  personal  journalism — 
possibly  more  first-person 
stories. 


SDX  InstaUs 
McBrayer 
As  President 


McBrayer 


Minneapolis 

Before  the  annual  convention 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profession¬ 
al  journalistic 
society,  came  to 
a  close  here  Sat- 
urday  (Nov. 
18),  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  dele¬ 
gates  installed 
Staley  T.  Mc¬ 
Brayer  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas, 
as  president. 

Me  Brayer, 
who  succeeds  Robert  M.  White, 
II,  publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
News-Citizen  Newspajjers  in  the 
Fort  Worth-Dallas  area.  He  is 
lecognized  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  development  of  offset  print¬ 
ing  processes. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the 
fraternity  are: 

First  Vice  President — Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Arthur,  editor  of  Look 
Magazine,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Secretary’  —  F  rank  Angelo, 
managing  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Treasurer — Robert  W.  Chand¬ 
ler,  editor  and  publisher.  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin. 

Vice  President  of  Campus  Af¬ 
fairs — Warren  K.  Agee,  Dean 
of  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism,  Lawrence,  Kans., 
re-elected. 

Director,  Region  2 — Eugene 
Methvin,  associate  editor.  Read¬ 
ers  Digest,  Washington,  D.C. 

Director,  Region  6 — Wallace 
Allen,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  re¬ 
elected. 

Director,  Region  7 — William 
Kong,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  elected  to  fill  vacancy 
created  by  resignation  of  Steve 
Fentress,  St.  Louis. 


Director,  Region  10 — Frank 
Wetzel,  Associated  Press,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  elected  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  elevation  of 
Rol)ert  W.  Chandler  to  treasur- 
ship. 

Director,  Region  11 — Guy  T. 
Ryan,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  re-elected. 


3  FelloHs  Named 

Three  men  were  designated 
as  Fellows  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
in  recognition  of  their  outstand¬ 
ing  performances  in  journalism 
and  for  contributions  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  journalism  as  a  pro¬ 
fession. 


They  are: 

Julian  Goodman,  president  of 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  who 
began  his  career  as  a  I’adio-fi- 
new’s  wu’iter  in  1945. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president 
of  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc., 
who  was  a  founder  of  SDX  in 
1909  at  DePauw  Universitj’, 
Indiana. 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  a  news¬ 
paperman  since  1922. 

Balk  Given  Wells  Key 

The  Wells  Key  aw'ard  was 
given  to  Alfred  W.  Balk,  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  the 
presentation  being  made  by 
Walter  Burroughs,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society. 

The  Wells  Key,  the  society’s 
highest  award,  was  named  after 
Chester  Wells,  a  president  who 
died  in  1913.  Balk,  w'ho  is  the 
53rd  winner,  was  honored  be¬ 
cause  of  his  seiwice  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Journalism  Careers 
Committee  for  three  years, 
which  produced  the  film,  “That 
the  People  Shall  Know,”  nar¬ 
rated  by  Walter  Cronkite, 
which  has  been  showm  to  more 
than  200,000  viewers.  He  was 
formerly  a  newswriter  for 
WBBM-TV,  Chicago,  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
a  writer  and  public  relations 
representative  for  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  in  Chicago.  For 
nine  years,  until  he  joined  the 
Saturday  Review,  he  w'as  a  free 
lance  writer. 

An  annual  feature  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  conventions  is  a  student 
newspaper  writing  contest  and  a 
student  radio  writing  contest 
The  articles  are  based  on 
speeches  and  panel  discussions 
and  this  year’s  stories  were  re¬ 
ports  on  the  address  of  Har¬ 
rison  Salisbury,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Netv  York 
Times. 

First  place  in  the  newspaper 
category  w’ent  to  Jim  Strang, 
Kent  State  University,  and 
second  place  to  Mike  Cooper, 
South  Dakota  State  University 
Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Ed  Chamness,  Kansas  State 
Univei'sity;  Bill  Rose,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi,  and 
Michael  A.  Smity,  University  of 
Califormia  (Berkeley). 

Terry  (3r'ofoot,  San  Die^ 
State  College,  vvon  first  prize  in 
the  radio  category,  Stuart  Zan- 
iello.  University  of  Southern 
California,  was  second. 

Cash  prizes  of  $150  are  di¬ 
vided  among  the  winners. 

• 

Mayor  Buys  Weekly 

Louis  T.  Howard,  mayor  of 
Amityville,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  has  purchased  control  of ; 
the  weekly  Amityville  Record  j 
from  Walter  B.  and  Jessie  D  | 
Gunnison,  I 
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JUNGLE  JOURNALISM 


Cong  Gamp  Discovery 
Shocks  Cambodians 
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By  George  McArthur 

AsMciated  Press  Saigon  staff 


I’liNOM  Penh,  Cambodia 

For  two  years  Cambodia’s 
neutralist  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  has  permitted  a  trickle 
of  Western  newsmen  to  visit  his 
frontiers  and  none  had  turned 
up  evidence  to  substantiate 
charges  of  Viet  Cong  infiltration. 

When  we  arrived  in  Cambodia, 
on  visas  specially  granted  for 
Jacqueline  Kennedy’s  visit,  pho¬ 
tographer  Horst  Faas  and  I  had 
no  particular  hopes  that  we 
would  even  be  able  to  visit  the 
border. 

The  Prince  changed  all  that  in 
a  press  conference  when  with 
evident  confidence  he  invited  all 
the  visiting  newsmen  (about  50 
Western  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers)  to  go  to  the  border  and 
see  for  themselves.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  nobody  had  any  high  hopes. 
Most  of  the  news  contingent 
departed  for  Bangkok  when  Mrs. 
Kennedy  left. 

Our  first  expedition,  with 
United  Press  International  cor¬ 
respondent  Ray  Herndon  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  William  Touhy,  was  made  to 
a  frontier  district  only  about  60 
miles  away  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Kougli  Ride 

It  was  a  gruelling  day  and  an 
hour  long  jeep  ride  on  the  rough¬ 
est  road  imaginable  to  even 
reach  the  border.  There,  with  a 
Cambodian  Army  major  we 
sipped  beer  in  a  tiny  frontier 
post  and  he  talked  with  evident 
frankness. 

There  were  occasional  viola¬ 
tions,  he  said,  but  they  were 
small  and  local  and  the  Viet 
Cong  always  withdrew  when 
they  were  asked  to  leave.  He 
was  more  concerned  by  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  American  planes  and 
offered  to  show  us  a  big  bomb 
crater  that  he  had  turned  into 
a  fishpond.  “One  must  look  at 
the  brighter  side  of  things,”  he 
said  without  rancor. 

We  returned  to  Phnom  Penh 
wondering  what  to  do  next. 
Searching  to  the  north,  where 
the  border  runs  through  deep 
jungle,  was  at  best  a  question¬ 
able  venture.  All  of  us  had  been 
long  in  Vietnam  and  knew  that 
the  likelihood  of  finding  any¬ 
thing  in  the  jungle  was  remote 
unless  you  knew  precisely  where 
you  were  going. 

That  knowledge  came  to  us 


two  days  later  when  Herndon 
received  a  cable  from  Saigon.  It 
pinpointed  a  spot  just  inside  the 
Iwrder  about  a  five  hour  drive 
from  Phnom  Penh. 

The  local  authorities  made  no 
difficulties  —  the  Prince  had 
passed  down  the  word  that  news¬ 
men  could  go  where  they  pleased. 
The  local  governor  dismissed  the 
possibility  that  anything  could 
be  found.  The  local  district  chief 
did  likewise. 

Even  after  Faas  and  Herndon 
discovered  a  suspicious  log  road 
on  the  first  late  afternoon  jaunt 
into  the  jungle,  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  said  nothing  was  in  there. 
The  next  morning,  however, 
when  the  three  of  us  showed  up 
early  to  go  back  in,  a  security 
platoon  was  on  hand.  They  even 
had  a  Russian-made  20-milli¬ 
meter  cannon  on  hand — in  the 
event  of  an  attack  by  .\merican 
planes,  the  Cambodian  major 
reported. 

The  Cambodians  began  to  get 
nervous  as  we  poked  down  nar¬ 
row  trails  off  the  suspicious  log 
road.  The  deeper  we  went,  the 
more  nervous  they  got. 

Asluniiilied! 

When  one  of  the  trails  sud¬ 
denly  opened  onto  a  campsite, 
the  Cambodians  were  astonished. 
It  was  our  feeling  that  they 
genuinely  did  not  know  the  camp 
was  there. 

To  all  of  us  it  was  unmis¬ 
takably  a  Viet  Cong  campsite. 
Though  the  local  officers  ex¬ 
plained  it  variously  as  a  logging 
camp  or  a  secret  Cambodian 
base,  such  efforts  were  hollow. 
The  evidence  we  found,  Vietnam¬ 
ese  papers,  bits  of  equipment, 
medical  supplies,  simply  clinched 
for  us  what  we  already  knew. 

We  decided  on  the  return  to 
Phnom  Penh  to  hold  the  story 
long  enough  for  photos  to  reach 
the  United  States  and  long 
enough  for  us  to  reach  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  government  for  reaction. 

When  we  put  out  feelers 
through  the  Information  Minis¬ 
try  and  local  military  attaches, 
the  reaction  was  quick. 

The  following  day  Herndon 
and  I  were  called  into  what  was 
in  effect  a  sub-cabinet  meeting. 
It  was  presided  over  by  grim¬ 
faced  Premier  Son  Sann  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  defense  minister, 
security  boss,  information  chief 


IN  CAMBODIA — AP  Photographer  Horst  Faas  walks  along  a  jungle 
road  near  the  Vietnam  border  and  just  yards  away  from  a  sus¬ 
pected  Viet  Cong  campsite  which  he  and  three  other  newsmen 
"discovered." 


and  former  military  commander 
of  the  district  we  had  visited. 

The  discussion  broke  down  at 
times  into  some  lively  exchanges 
and  produced  little  except  the 
Premier’s  admission  that  he 
would  make  an  official  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  campsite. 

The  meeting  brought  out 
something  we  had  already  sus¬ 
pected.  This  was  the  reluctance 
of  local  officials  in  Cambodia  to 
pass  along  information  they 
knew  would  embarrass  the 
Prince.  Although  a  dozen  or  so 
local  officers  and  officials  had 
been  with  us,  or  knew  what  we 
had  found,  no  Cambodian  report 
had  reached  the  Premier  at  the 
time  of  our  meeting. 

Despite  our  findings,  the 
government  also  went  ahead  with 
a  flight  the  following  day  to  the 
northern  provinces  where  about 
20  newsmen  got  a  two  day  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  some  border 
areas.  They  found  nothing. 

• 

Managing  Editor  Hits 
His  Paper’s  Policy 

Salem,  Ore. 

Wendell  Webb,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  Statesman, 
resorted  to  a  letter-to-the-editor 
to  proclaim  his  personal  dis¬ 
agreement  with  his  paper’s 
Vietnam  policy. 

“At  times  I  am  embarrassed 
in  unavoidable  discussions  when 
my  personal  views  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  obviously  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  news¬ 
paper  of  which  I  have  been 
proud  to  be  managing  editor  for 


23  years,”  he  wrote.  “I  have  not 
thought  and  I  do  not  now  think 
that  we  have  any  business  in 
Vietnam  militarily,  north  or 
south,  and  that  we’ve  far  too 
long  delayed  extrication.” 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  editor 
and  publisher  and  a  former  Ore¬ 
gon  governor  and  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  said:  “I 
think  he  feels  we  are  somewhat 
more  hawkish  than  we  are. 
While  I  opposed  getting  in,  after 
we  passed  the  point  of  no  return 
I  thought  we  had  to  stay  the 
course — we  can’t  duck  and  run. 
You  can’t  disengage  without 
some  formality  in  an  affair  of 
this  magnitude.” 

Sprague  said  Webb’s  letter  is 
“quite  all  right.” 

• 

Plain  Dealer  Names 
Production  Manager 

Cleveland 

Leonard  E.  Elliott,  37,  has 
been  named  production  director 
of  the  Plain  Dealer.  He  joined 
the  paper  in  1958  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  and 
has  been  in  the  production  de¬ 
partment  since  1963. 

Named  assistant  production 
director  to  succeed  Elliott  was 
L.  Frank  Gillian,  40.  For  the 
last  11  years  Mr.  Gillian  had 
been  ad  room  foreman  for  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Elliott  also  named  E.  Mark 
Gaspar,  29,  to  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  production  direc¬ 
tor.  The  post  formerly  had  been 
occupied  by  John  Gaspar,  who 
retired  recently. 
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New  Dailies 
On  the  Scene 
In  Detroit 

Detroit 

New  daily  newspapers  popped 
up  here  this  week  in  attempts 
to  exploit  the  absence  of  the 
Detroit  AVics  (circulation  700,- 
000)  and  the  Free  Press  (circu¬ 
lation  597,000),  both  shut  down 
by  a  labor  dispute  now  in  its 
second  week. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  neither 
of  the  big  dailies  was  in  produc¬ 
tion  although  talks  set  up  by 
Federal  mediators  with  the 
striking  teamsters  had  con¬ 
tinued  spasmodically  during  the 
week. 

The  dispute  began  at  the 
News  (Nov.  16),  the  newspa¬ 
per  suspending  publication  fol¬ 
lowing  the  appearance  of  pick¬ 
ets  around  its  building  and  the 
refusal  of  other  craft  union 
members  to  cioss  the  line.  The 
Free  Press  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  but  announced  it  too 
would  suspend  production  be¬ 
cause  of  “continued  violations 
of  joint  contracts  by  various 
unions  in  refusing  to  cross 
Teamster  Union  picket  lines  at 
the  News.” 

Se«‘k  159V  IX'agc  Hike 

Crux  of  the  dispute  is  the 
teamsters’  demand  for  a  15  per¬ 
cent  wage  increase  each  year  of 
a  two-year  contract.  Manage¬ 
ment  has  offered  about  4  per¬ 
cent  each  year.  Teamster  driv¬ 
ers  now  average  about  $150  a 
week.  Contracts  with  other 
newspaper  craft  unions  here 
have  already  expired,  or  are 
about  to  expire. 

Detroit’s  Daily  Express  ap¬ 
peared  Monday  (Nov.  20)  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Wyandotte  Neu's- 
Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  suburbs.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Daily  Dusoateh,  published  b>’ 
the  weekly  Dearborn  Guide.  A 
third  paper,  the  Daily  Times, 
was  cancelled  by  its  publisher, 
Mortimer  Feder,  after  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  refused  to  supply 
manpower  at  the  printing  shop. 
Following  a  stormy  meeting,  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Trades  Coun¬ 
cil  announced  that  men  would 
be  made  available  to  work  on 
interim  newspapers. 

The  Express  had  16  pages 
and  the  Dispatch  had  12  pages, 
both  in  standard  format. 
Neither  interim  newspaper  car¬ 
ried  much  advertising,  although 
the  Express  claimed  a  300,000 
circulation  and  sale  in  down¬ 
town  Detroit. 

The  nation’s  fifth  largest  city 
has  been  without  newspapers 
before.  Both  Detroit  newspa¬ 


pers  closed  for  134  days  in  1964 
in  a  strike  by  pressmen  and 
paper  handlers.  Both  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  hit  by  work  stop¬ 
pages  since,  but  none  of  long 
duiation. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  earlier  this  year  ruled 
the  News  acted  legally  when  it 
stopped  publishing  for  three 
days  in  1961  in  sympathy  with 
a  strike  at  the  Free  Press.  The 
present  situation  is  similar,  ex¬ 
cept  the  roles  are  reversed. 

Some  members  of  the  Free 
Press  editorial  staff  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  interim  papers.  They 
had  been  told  that  “except  for 
a  limited  number  of  staff,”  there 
was  no  work  for  them  to  per¬ 
form.  On  furlough  are  some 
1,500  editorial  and  craft  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  News  posted  a  notice  on 
its  front  door  advising  workers, 
except  those  in  editorial  and  the 
business  office,  not  to  report  for 
work  un<^il  called. 

• 

Americanism  Cited 

CooKirviLLE,  Tenn. 

Bill  J.  Austin,  editor  of  the 
Dispa  tell,  6600  circulation  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  here  was  recently 
cited  by  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  6296  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  editorials  on  Americanism.” 
Austin,  37,  is  the  former  editor 
of  the  Huntsville,  (Ala.,)  News 
and  reporter  for  the  Huntsville 
Times.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
Dispatch  for  two  years. 


Three  newspaper  feature  syn¬ 
dicates  are  being  charged  with 
restraining  trade  by  granting 
unreasonably  broad  exclusive 
publication  territories  for  their 
comic  strips,  columns  and  other 
features. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  filed  a  civil  complaint-— 
against  each  company — in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  New  York 
City. 

The  defendants  are:  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  features  through  its 
King  Features  Division;  Field 
Enterprises  Inc.,  which  distrib¬ 
utes  through  its  Publishers  Hall 
Syndicate  Division;  and  Chicago 
Tribune — New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  Inc. 

Each  firm,  the  complaint  said, 
has  contracts  with  newspapers 
which  violate  the  Sherman  Anti¬ 
trust  Act.  The  suits  said  those 
contracts  specify  that  when  a 
syndicate  sells  a  feature  to  a 
newspaper  it  will  not  sell  the 


Caption  Comment 
Brings  British 
Contempt  Charge 

London 

The  stringent  British  Law  in 
respect  of  prejudicial  pre-trial 
publicity  will  soon  undergo  an 
important  court  room  test. 

Harold  Evans,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  has  been  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  for  pub¬ 
lishing  material  prejudicial  to 
a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
prior  to  trial. 

The  alleged  breach  of  law 
came  in  a  11-line  caption  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Sunday  Times 
(Oct.  29)  under  a  small  photo¬ 
graph  of  Michael  Abdul  Malik, 
a  34-year-old  West  Indian  who 
leads  Britain’s  Black  Muslim 
movement. 

Seek  IinpriM>nnient 

The  Crown  is  seeking  com¬ 
mittal  to  prison  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  editor,  a  penalty 
which  has  been  imposed  before. 
Sylvester  Bolam,  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Mirror,  was  sent 
to  prison  for  three  months  and 
the  paper  was  heavily  fined  in 
a  postwar  contempt  case. 

The  disputed  caption,  appear¬ 
ing  under  one  of  six  pictures 
used  to  illustrate  an  article  de¬ 
tailing  Britain’s  fast  developing 


same  item  to  “any  other  news¬ 
paper  published  within  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unreasonably  broad 
territory  surrounding  the  con¬ 
tracting  newspaper’s  city  of 
publication.” 

As  a  result,  the  government 
alleged,  many  newspapers  have 
been  deprived  of  a  chance  to 
obtain  certain  features  and  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  the  public 
are  denied  a  chance  to  read 
them. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
asked  that  the  syndicates  be 
ordered  to  cancel  illegal  con¬ 
tracts  or  to  modify  them  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  law  under  terms 
approved  by  the  court.  The  suits 
did  not  suggest  the  nature  of 
those  terms. 

A  spokesman  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  noted  that  the  complaint 
did  not  attack  the  practice  of  a 
syndicate  granting  an  exclusive 
publication  territory,  but  rather 
challenged  territories  that  are 
unreasonably  large. 


race  problems,  noted  that  Malik 
“took  to  politics  after  an  unedi¬ 
fying  career  as  a  brothel- 
keeper,  procurer  and  property 
racketeer.”  It  also  described 
him  as  a  “muddled  thinker” 
with  a  “natural  flair  for  self- 
advertisement.” 

When  the  caption  appeared, 
Malik  was  facing  a  charge  of 
inciting  racial  hostility  in  a 
speech  to  a  Negro  audience.  A 
trial  on  this  charge  had  liegun 
but  was  cancelled  because  of  a 
legal  mix-up.  Malik,  after  a 
new  trial,  subsequently  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  prison. 

Sir  Elwyn  Jones,  Attorney 
General,  will  prosecute  the  case 
personally  when  the  trial  begins 
next  week. 

The  Sunday  Times,  many  ob¬ 
servers  here  point  out,  is  in  bad 
odor  with  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Cabinet  ministers  have 
publicly'  expressed  displeasure 
at  the  disclosures  made  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  newspapers  detailing 
weaknesses  in  Britain’s  security 
services. 

Engravers  Accept 
New  N.Y.  Contract 

A  meeting  of  union  photo¬ 
engravers  employed  by  the  New 
York  Times,  Daily  News  and 
Long  Island  Press  ratified  a 
new  three-year  contract  (Nov, 
19)  by  a  vote  of  102  to  72. 

The  agreement,  retroactive  to 
.March  30  and  covering  240  mem¬ 
bers  of  Lithographers  and 
Photoengravers  Local  Union  1-P, 
contains  the  same  wage  increase 
pattern  as  settlements  reached 
with  six  other  unions:  8  percent 
the  first  year,  6. percent  in  each 
of  the  second  and  third  years. 
Under  the  old  contract,  en¬ 
gravers  earned  $167.52  a  week 
on  the  day'  shift  and  $179  at 
night. 

A  similar  settlement  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  photoengravers 
last  month.  Ratification,  how¬ 
ever,  followed  agreement  by  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  to  permit  some  of  the 
increased  fringe  benefits  to  be 
applied  to  the  wage  scale. 

Negotiations  are  continuing 
between  the  Association  and 
representatives  of  electricians 
and  machinists,  the  two  unions 
still  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
New  York  City  newspapers. 

The  Long  Island  Star-Journal, 
a  Newhouse  newspaper  which 
withdrew  from  membership  of 
the  Publishers’  organization,  is 
still  seeking  contract  accord  with 
the  printers’  union.  According  to 
Bertram  Powers,  president  of 
Tyrpographical  Union  6,  negotia¬ 
tions  are  in  a  state  of  “impasse” 
because  management  requires 
concessions  in  the  use  of  auto¬ 
mated  equipment. 


3  Syndicates  Sued 
On  Territory  Deals 
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‘  ‘The  Inner  Ring’ 
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Permit  me  to  take  olT  on  the  subject 
of  the  “inner  ring”  mentality,  which  is 
an  important  element  of  the  atmosphere 
in  Washington.  By  the  words  “inner  ring 
mentality”  I  mean  that  inordinate  desire 
for  acceptance  which  sometimes  leads  us 
to  self-debasement. 

The  “inner  ring  mentality”  for  a 
Washington  journalist  is  like  this  ...  if 
a  Senator,  or  a  cabinet  member,  or  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  addresses 
you  by  your  first  name,  you  take  this  as 
the  equivalent  of  being  in  the  state  of 
sanctifying  grace.  .  .  If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  addresses  you  in 
familiar  fashion,  you  are  in  the  strato¬ 
sphere  of  “inner  ring”  acceptance. 

After  some  27  years  in  Washington, 
where  the  importance  of  being  accepted 
is  so  overemphasized,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  “inner  ring”  mentality,  the  inordinate 
desire  for  acceptance,  can  produce  more 
spiritual  corruption  than  any  combination 
of  things  put  together  by  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil. 

The  “inner  ring”  mentality  is  a  very 
important  fact  of  political  life.  Histor¬ 
ians  will  ignore  it  only  at  peril  to  their 
work.  As  an  eyeball  witness,  I  would  say 
that  the  “inner  ring”  syndrome  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
administrations  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  of  President  Johnson. 

A  Touch  of  ‘.Not  Belonging' 

If  you  remember  1960,  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  a  slight  touch  of  “not  belong¬ 
ing”  about  him.  .  .  It  w'as  the  bit  about 
the  Boston  Irish  never  having  been  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Boston  brahmins.  A  g^reat 
deal  was  made  about  the  political  liability 
of  Kennedy’s  religion,  but  these  seeming 
handicaps  were  exploited  beautifully.  A 
lot  of  people  who  suffered  from  a  “don’t 
belong”  feeling  identified  with  Kennedy, 
and  on  election  day  second-generation 
Poles  and  Italians,  Jews  and  Negroes, 
Irish  and  others  were  voting  against  the 
membership  committees  of  every  exclu¬ 
sive  country  club  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  say,  with 

i'  the  close  results  in  mind,  that  a  careful 
exploitation  of  the  resentments  against 
f  the  “inner  ring”  probably  elected  John 
F.  Kennedy  President. 

The  working  of  the  “inner  ring”  syn¬ 
drome  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  career 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  ...  We  see  the 
President  on  his  way  up  fighting  for 
acceptance,  wistful  and  abrasive  in  turn, 

:  as  it  eludes  him,  and  again  we  see  him, 
as  the  center  of  the  most  pow’erful  and 
exclusive  “inner  ring”  in  the  universe, 
bestowing  the  blessing  of  a  friendly  nod 
on  those  striving  for  acceptance  at  the 
White  House  gate. 

Maybe  because  Mr.  Johnson  tends  to 
bring  out  a  yawn  from  me,  I  never 
noticed  the  “inner  ring”  syndrome  at 
work  until  I  covered  him  briefly  in  the 
fampaign  of  1964.  It  then  occurred  to  me 

(An  excerpt  from  Mr.  Lahey's  Address 
M  Elijah  Parish  Love  joy  Fellow  of  1967 
ot  Colby  College,  Maine,  Nov.  9.) 


Edwin  A.  Lahey 

that  the  President’s  deepest  yearning 
was  for  universal  acceptance.  If  you 
listened  to  Mr.  Johnson  plead  with  a  tear 
in  his  voice  to  a  crowd  at  a  street  rally, 
you  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  directing 
his  remarks  at  some  person  hidden 
behind  yonder  curtain,  who  might  still  be 
holding  out  on  him.  .  . 

About  a  year  after  noting  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  passionate  desire  for  acceptance,  I 
did  some  interviewing  down  in  the  John¬ 
son  country  in  Texas.  It  seemed  apparent 
that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  been  nursing 
a  regional  inferiority  complex  for  years, 
and  fighting  the  traditional  stereotype 
of  the  Texan  as  a  loud-mouthed  and 
uncultured  yokel. 

\  Biller  Sense  €»f  Exclusion 

There  seemed  to  be  no  question  but 
that  Johnson  had  for  most  of  his  life  felt 
the  bitter  sense  of  exclusion  from  the 
inner  ring.  .  .  He  had  never,  in  fact, 
been  accepted  by  the  Establishment,  until 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President, 
and  by  Establishment  I  mean  the  men 
who  speak  the  language  of  the  Bankers 
club  in  lower  Manhattan,  the  language 
of  Long  Island,  Tuxedo  Park,  State  street 
in  Boston,  Lake  Forest  in  Illinois,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills  and  Grosse  Pointe  in  Michigan, 
the  Main  Line  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Allegheny  club  in  Pittsburgh. 

There  are  some  innocent  examples  of 
the  operation  of  the  “inner  ring”  mental¬ 
ity  in  Washington.  The  most  poignant 
aspect  of  retiring,  for  a  couple  of  news¬ 
paper  friends  I  know,  was  the  surrender 
of  their  White  House  press  cards  to  the 
Secret  Service.  All  of  a  sudden  they  didn’t 
belong.  The  man  then  feels  that  he  has 
been  cast  out  of  the  tribal  gates. 

You’ve  all  heard  of  the  Washington 
institution  known  as  the  “background” 
dinner.  This  is  a  device  for  recording 
the  thoughts,  if  any,  of  some  important 
man,  without  attributing  his  remarks  to 
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him.  These  dinners  are  greatly  over¬ 
rated  as  news  sources,  but  it  is  generally 
a  crushing  experience  not  to  be  invited 
to  one,  no  matter  how  tedious  it  is.  If 
you  were  not  invited,  you  didn’t  belong 
that  night,  and  this  brings  terror  to  the 
soul  of  anyone  living  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  “inner  ring”  mentality. 

In  my  own  business,  I  find  an  inbred 
tendency  in  Washington  for  reporters  to 
form  associations  on  the  “inner  ring” 
principle.  State  Department  correspond¬ 
ents,  for  some  reason  I  have  never  been 
able  to  determine,  have  their  own  group, 
complete  with  identification  cards  in 
plastic.  .  .  All  such  “inner  rings,”  of 
course,  turn  outward,  with  the  members 
united  mainly  in  a  set  of  principles  by 
which  others  are  to  be  excluded. 

Hidden  Churge> 

The  Newspaper  Guild  is  about  the  only 
association  in  our  business  that  has 
reversed  this  process.  .  .  Years  ago  it 
expanded  its  jurisdiction  to  take  in  not 
only  editorial  employes,  but  business  office 
people,  janitors,  and  others  with  no  intel¬ 
lectual  relationship  with  newsmen.  .  . 

I’d  like  to  wind  up  with  a  rousing 
message  about  the  dangers  of  the  “inner 
“ring”  menality,  but  I  won’t.  .  .  After 
all,  you  are  making  me  a  member  of  an 
“inner  ring”  of  Lovejoy  fellows  which 
increases  at  the  rate  of  only  one  a  year. 

I  know  of  nobody  in  my  “inner  ring” 
world  of  Washington  who  would  ask  for 
more  exclusivity.  I  want  only  to  say  to 
those  with  life  still  ahead  of  you  that  you 
will  never  be  free  of  the  temptation  to 
win  acceptance  to  the  “inner  ring.” 

I  would  say  belong  to  the  “inner  ring” 
if  you  must  .  .  .  but  first  examine  closely 
the  hidden  charges  in  the  initiation  fee. 
*  *  * 

FOOTNOTE  ON  PRESS  CRITICS 

There  is  on  inevitable  flavor  of  journ¬ 
alism  in  this  convocation  .  .  .  and  I  am 
rounding  out  H  years  as  a  reporter  .  .  . 
Many  years  ago,  the  rather  tiresome  pat¬ 
tern  of  criticism  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  by  intellectuals  was  set  by  the  late 
A.  J.  Liebling.  Mr.  Liebling  performed 
an  important  function,  if  one  kept  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  once  suffered  a 
traumatic  emotional  experience  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  This  occurred 
when  the  owners  killed  the  New  York 
World,  the  glamorous  newspaper  on 
which  Mr.  Liebling  worked  .  .  .  Most 
young  reporters  know  there  is  something 
about  our  business  that  keeps  them  in 
it,  despite  opportunities  to  make  more 
money  in  public  relations  or  govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  they  know  that  after  the  bridge 
column,  the  Lenten  menus,  and  all  the 
other  routine  stuff  is  in  type,  there  will 
be  a  little  space  in  the  paper  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  enterprise,  to  their 
sense  of  justice,  to  the  Lovejoy  tradition, 
if  you  uHll  .  .  .  it  is  in  this  little  hole  in 
the  form  where  newspaper  people  per¬ 
form  what  Doris  Fleeson  describes  as  the 
“water  treatment,’*  the  drop  by  drop  of 
the  printed  word  until  some  evil  is 
eroded.  .  . 
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For  the  Record 


I . .  ,By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

This  UVcA-  has  introduced  a  rate  plan  which  enables  an  adver¬ 
tiser  using  3  million  or  more  circulation  to  eliminate  as  many  as 
three  newspapers  not  exceeding  25%  of  the  circulation  in  a  region. 
Mac  G.  Morris,  TW  advertising  director,  calls  it  the  “Spot  Syndi¬ 
cated  Network  Plan,”  and  says  it  has  been  designed  for  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  testing  or  introducing  a  product  and  want  to  achieve 
sales  impact  on  a  modest  budget.  The  program,  is  part  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  supplement’s  rate  structure.  TW  now  offers  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  choice  of  the  National  Syndicated,  Regional  Syndi¬ 
cated  or  the  Spot  Syndicated  Plan.  The  cost  per  thousand  rates 
are  $4.10  (National),  $4.20  (Regional),  and  $4.62  (Spot)  .  .  . 

A  survey  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  shows  that 
pr  people  give  an  average  of  4.9  hours  a  week  to  voluntary  public 
service  activities  ....  The  Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
has  begun  a  two-year,  $400,000  all-media  campaign  to  recruit  1,000 
policemen.  The  ads  for  the  project  (believed  to  be  the  first  citizen 
operated  program  of  its  kind)  are  being  produced  on  a  cost  basis 
by  Campbell-Ewald  ....  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York 
sponsored  a  24-page  supplement  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
(Nov.  19)  to  tell  the  story  of  salesmanship.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  has  mailed  about  2,000  copies  to  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  B/A’s  chief  officer,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  seized  on 
the  SEC  board  that  prepared  the  section  .  .  . 

“What  I  would  do  to  sell  more  newspaper  space  if  I  were  a 
newspaper  representative,”  was  an  assignment  given  to  three 
media  directors  by  the  New-  York  Chapter,  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Representatives,  for  discussion  at  the  monthly 
luncheon  meeting  Nov.  9.  A  record  turnout  of  122  learned  that  the 
key  to  more  sales  is  ideas  and  information,  especially  demographic 
and  readership  facts  ....  House  ad  by  the  Suffolk  Sun,  published 
at  Deer  Park,  New  York,  which  claims  70,710  paid  circulation, 
featured  this  cleverly  put  headline:  “In  one  year,  we’ve  soared 
past  1,595  U.S.  dailies!”  Ad  Director  Dan  Lionel  says  the  boast 
w’as  verified  by  E&P  year  book  data.  Delaware  County  Times  at 
Chester,  Pa.  has  retained  Robert  Hitchings  Co.  as  Philadelphia 
advertising  representative  .  .  . 

Brown  Shoe  Company,  with  the  support  of  the  DuPont  Com¬ 
pany,  is  providing  ad  mats  to  retailers  who  stock  its  “Weather¬ 
proof  Shoe”  ....  National  Cotton  Council  plans  to  support  its  $5.5 
million  Spring  ad  promotion  in  magazines  with  editorial  and  photo 
publicity  in  newspapers  ....  Joe  Lowe  Co.,  makers  of  Popsicle, 
have  scheduled  125  one-third-page  color  ads  in  125  Sunday  comic 
sections.  One-fifth  of  the  space  plugs  HemisFair  ’68  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  ....  Magazines,  according  to  Matthew  S.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  vicepresident  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  will  receive  the  bulk  of  its 
advertising  during  January  and  March  .... 


ALTMAN,  BRATRUOE  &  SOFORTH  is  a  newly  established  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  the  principals  being  Dennis  Altman  (from  Earle 
Ludgin  &  Co.),  Dr.  Donald  Bratrude  (Ludgin)  and  associates  lumped 
under  the  name  "Soforth".  Altman  said  the  people  in  the  agency 
"have  had  five  to  10  years  of  major  league  experience  but  are  still 
young  enough  to  communicate  in  the  most  contemporary  way.” 


HEALTHY  YOUNGSTER— First  birthday  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  was 
celebrated  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  (Nov.  17)  with 
a  luncheon  attended  by  the  Long  Island  newspaper's  executives, 
merchants  and  advertising  agency  personnel  of  the  New  York  area. 
Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.,  parent  organization;  Richard  P.  Jones,  vice- 
president-director  of  media,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Gardner 
(Pat)  Cowles  III,  publisher  of  the  Suffolk  Sun;  and  Milt  Caniff, 
"Steve  Canyon"  cartoonist  who  was  master  of  ceremonies. 


i 

J 
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Sellers  of  photographic  film  and  film  processing  services  have  ( 
been  warned  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  careful  about  ! 
deceptive  use  of  the  word  “free”  in  advertising.  The  target  of  the 
warning  is  the  bargain  which  offers  a  free  roll  of  film  to  consumers  j 
w’ho  purchase  a  particular  advertiser’s  services.  Film  processors  ■ 
were  advised  to  avoid  representing  film  as  “free”  when  the  price 
charged  for  processing  in  connection  with  the  “free”  film  is  in 
excess  of  the  price  regularly  charged  for  processing  alone. 

Marion  Harper  Jr.,  who  stepped  down  as  president  of  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Companies  but  retained  his  title  of  chairman 
(EP,  Nov.  18)  was  causing  a  lot  of  lunches  to  go  past  the  tradi¬ 
tional  2  P.M.  cutoff  time  this  week  as  Madison  Avenuers  tried  to 
decide  amid  rumors  and  conflicting  reports  whether  Harper  was  * 
still  “in”  or  “out”  Robert  E.  Healy,  Interpublic’s  new  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  who  has  a  reputation  of  being  a  man 
who  can  get  a  company  out  of  a  financial  jam,  did  not  help  mat¬ 
ters  any  for  Harper  when  he  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
five-man  committee,  without  Harper  as  one  of  the  members,  to  ; 
“reconstruct  the  world’s  largest  advertising  empire.”  This  effort 
was  set  against  a  report  in  Advertising  Age  that  Harper  had  sold  j 
his  Westchester  home,  his  three-plane  charter  airline  company,  his  1 
private  jet  and  his  cattle  ranch.  This  same  story  said  Interpublic,  i 
whose  agencies  billed  approximately  $700  million  in  1967,  was 
losing  $2  million  this  year.  As  for  the  official  explanation.  Inter-  j 
public  spokesmen  (that  authority  replaces  the  public  relations  j 
man  in  speculative  stories  like  this)  said  it  was  clearly  spelled  v 
out  in  the  “handout”  announcing  the  title  change,  which  said  that  : 
Harper  wanted  to  be  free  of  administrative  chores  so  he  could  i 
spend  more  time  serv  icing  client  needs.  Time  will  tell. 

Trading  stamp  outlets  are  getting  fewer,  reports  Audits  & 
Sun-eys  Inc.  In  a  nationwide  survey  of  retail  establishments  of 
all  kinds,  the  firm  found  17%  of  the  country’s  238,500  groceries 
and  supermarkets  currently  offer  stamps  as  compared  with  19%  * 
in  1966  ....  Just  received  a  report  form  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
that  they  published  (Oct.  21)  an  8-page,  tabloid,  SpectaColor  pre-  ^ 
print  supplement  on  the  Apollo  moon  shot.  The  no-ad  tab  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  full  circulation.  Another  20,000  copies  w’ere  used  for  S 
distribution  during  National  Education  Week  to  area  schools  ....  ■ 
Gerber  Products  announced  this  week  that  Baby  Week  will  be 
observed  April  27  to  May  4.  It’s  the  36th  consecutive  year. 

Two  Rheingold  beer  accounts — Gablingers,  a  no-carbohydrate 
brand  that  has  been  in  test  markets  in  the  East,  and  Rupert- 
Knickerbocker —  were  given  new  agency  assignments  this  week. 
Gablinger  went  from  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  to  Grey  advertising,  . 
w'hich  handles  the  Rheingold  label  beer,  and  the  Knick  account  1 
returned  to  Gumbinner-North  from  Laroche,  McCall  &  McCaffrey.  I 
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CBS-tv  Eye  is  On  Retail  Market 

lly  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Thirty-six  newspapers  in  the 
17-county  New  York-New  Jersey 
trading  area  have  their  adver¬ 
tising  sales  work  cut  out  for 
them. 

Richard  P.  Hogue,  WCBS-tv 
director  of  sales  development, 
predicted  last  week  (Nov.  17) 
that  these  newspapers  will  lose 
some  $40  million  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  to  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  area  by 
1972. 

At  the  present  time,  he  said, 
the  tv  stations  handle  about  $2.5 
million  annually  in  retail  bill¬ 
ings  (2%  of  gross  revenues)  as 
compared  to  $400  million  (80% 
of  total  billings)  in  the  36 
dailies. 

‘Retailers’  Language' 

“The  key  to  the  inroads 
WCBS-tv  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  into  the  lucra¬ 
tive  field  of  local  advertising,” 
said  Hogue  at  a  seminar  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  “is  being  able  to 
talk  the  retailers’  language.” 

“Most  of  us  in  the  past  have 
cautiously  told  retailers  not  to 
expect  overnight  miracles  .  .  . 
not  to  look  for  immediate  shelf 
movement.  This  isn’t  talking  the 
retailer  language.  The  retailer  is 
used  to  immediate  results  from 
print.  He  keeps  records  of  his 
daily  print  budget  and  applies 
these  advertising  expenditures 
as  a  percentage  of  the  next  day’s 
sales.  In  short,  he  relates  a  page 
of  advertising  to  specific  re¬ 
sults. 

“Our  inability  to  talk  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  language,  in  this  area,  is 
one  of  the  big  reasons  why  we 
have  been  unable  to  sell  him,  up 
to  now. 

How  Many  Spots  to  Buy 

“But  today  we  can  confidently 
tell  the  retailer  or  local  adver¬ 
tiser  how  many  spots  to  buy  and 
approximately  what  kind  of  pay¬ 
out  he  can  expect  for  his  money. 
This  kind  of  approach  tells  the 
retailer  what  he  wants  to  know. 
The  new  formula  shows  him  how 
to  use  tv  and  how  to  measure  its 
effectiveness  ...  so  that  he  re¬ 
lies  on  tv  on  a  continuing  long¬ 
term  basis,  year  in  and  year 
out.” 

In  their  presentation,  WCBS- 
tv  tells  merchants  that  over 
50%  of  the  market  is  under  25 
years  of  age  and  the  television 
viewing  of  young  adults  (18-24) 
is  “five  times  greater  than  their 
newspaper  reading.” 

“In  fact,  on  an  average  day, 
36%  of  these  young  adults  don’t 


read  a  newspaper  at  all!”  Hogue 
stresses  in  his  sales  pitch. 

Another  point  made  in  the 
presentation  is  that  the  coverage 
of  television  is  equally  balanced 
between  the  center  city  and  the 
suburban  markets. 

It  tells  merchants  that  the 
average  woman  in  these  homes 
views  her  television  5  hours  a 
day  as  against  “only  30  minutes 
a  day  with  the  newspaper.” 

One  Station,  20  Papers 

It  claims  that  the  New  York 
City  newspapers  reach  only 
55%  of  the  market  in  one  day, 
w’hereas  CBS  reaches  73%  in 
one  day,  and  93%  in  a  week. 
Thus,  all  that  is  needed  is  one 
station  to  do  the  job  and  not  20 
newspapers. 

Hogue,  whose  department  was 
formed  last  year  to  concentrate 
in  the  retail  area,  said  this  type 
of  selling  approach  has  been 
working  successfully  for  his  sta¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  station  is  now 
averaging  over  10%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  print  budgets  of  local 
clients  that  have  been  sigpied  to 
date. 

He  presented  tw’o  examples  of 
local  New  York  merchants — Ab¬ 
raham  &  Straus  and  Kaufman 
Carpets — who  are  using  CBS-tv 
time  for  commercials. 

Production  Costs 

One  of  the  major  objections  of 
retailers  to  television,  he  noted, 
were  production  costs.  “We  went 
to  Abraham  &  Straus  and  made 
disposable  One-Day  sale  color 
commercials  that  came  in  at 
about  12%  of  time  costs.  This 
is  very  close  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  costs,”  he  said. 

“Then  by  trial  and  error,  we 
discovered  that  for  the  big-ticket 
items  like  carpets,  mattresses 
and  appliances,  it  takes  9  to  11 
60-second  daytime  announce¬ 
ments  or  70  to  90  daytime  rating 
points  on  the  day  preceding  the 
sale  to  provide  payout  results 
using  tv  only — no  newspapers. 

“A&S’s  vicepresident  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  Bill 
Tobey,  told  me,  ‘We  are  getting 
immediate  results.  Money  is 
being  budgeted  for  television  on 
a  continuing  basis.’ 

“Then  we  went  to  Kaufman 
Carpets,  which  has  20  stores  in 
the  New  York  area.  We  told 
Kaufman  management  about  the 
disposable  commercials.  We  told 
them  we  could  get  commercials 
made  for  them  at  about  12%  of 
gross  time  costs.  And  we  did. 

“Moreover,  we  analyzed  their 
newspaper  expenditures  and 


recommended  a  media  mix,  this 
time  using  both  newspapers  and 
television.  Here  is  how  we  did  it: 

“Prior  to  their  entry  into  tv, 
Kaufman  used  14  newspapers 
throughout  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  To  point  out  that 
this  media  schedule  could  be 
improved,  we  did  a  county-by¬ 
county  comparison  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  and  WCBS  penetration 
on  an  average  daily  basis.  In 
every  one  of  these  counties,  one 
television  station — WCBS-tv — 
delivers  far  more  penetration  on 
a  daily  basis  .  .  .  even  outper¬ 
forming  the  suburban  news¬ 
papers. 

Media  Mix 

“The  14  newspapers  that 
Kaufman  was  using  in  the 
greater  New  York  area  delivered 
2,640,000  women  who  noted  the 
ad.  The  cost  per  thousand  was 
$12.12. 

“By  subtracting  one-third  of 
the  Kaufman  money  from  news¬ 
papers,  the  women  who  noted  the 
ads  declined  to  2,428,000,  a  drop 
of  8%.  Changing  the  formula 
slightly  allowed  us  to  use  the 
Kaufman  money  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  For  instance,  we 
are  running  7  one-minute  and 
9  ten-second  sales  reminders  for 
Kaufman  on  the  day  preceding 
each  sale. 

“The  Kaufman  schedule  on 
WCBS  delivers  5,155,500  women 
viewers  prior  to  each  sales  day. 
The  cost-per-thousand  w’omen  is 
97c. 

“This  media  mix  delivers  a 
total  of  12,739,000  women  at  a 
cost-per-thousand  of  $2.51.  This 
means  that  the  combined  sched¬ 
ule  delivers  10  million  more 
women  per  •week  at  a  79% 
greater  cost  efficiency  than  the 
newspapers  deliver  alone  with 
no  increase  in  budget.” 


Hogue  said  one  thing  which 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
campaign  was  the  vendor  money 
that  was  made  available.  Jerry 
Barr,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  marketing  for 
Kaufman  Carpet,  Hogue  said, 
sold  “his  vendors  on  letting  us 
shoot  one-minute  commercials 
that,  without  taking  away  from 
the  manufacturers’  institutional 
sell,  still  allowed  Kaufman  a 
personalized  hard  sell  on  a  One- 
Day  Sales  basis.  This  brought 
immediate  sales  results,  where 
the  co-op  manufacturers’  an¬ 
nouncements  with  the  dealer 
tags  had  not.” 

He  said  Kaufman  was  lining 
up  vendor  support  for  1968. 

• 

Press  Used  to  Capacity 
On  Big  Collect  Run 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  160-page  San  Jose  News 
for  Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  broke 
all  regular  week-day  size  records 
for  the  evening  paper  and  its 
sister  morning  paper,  the  Mer¬ 
cury.  Total  advertising  in  the 
run  hit  290,000-plus  lines. 

The  run,  including  tabloid 
pages,  was  equivalent  to  144 
full-sized  pages.  It  was  com¬ 
prised  of  eight  sections,  carried 
seven  colors,  and  touched  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  new  Goss  Imperial 
folders,  installed  when  the  news¬ 
papers  moved  to  their  new  fa¬ 
cilities  this  year. 

Ten  of  the  newspapers’  21-unit 
press  installation,  plus  auxiliary 
color  equipment,  were  used  in 
the  collect  run  at  a  30,000  paper- 
per-hour  production  speed. 

• 

Katz  Appointed 

Katz  Newspaper  Sales  has 
been  named  national  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald,  it  was 
announced  by  W.  Fiske  Loch- 
ridge,  vicepresident.  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.  was  the  previous 
representative. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  are:  Left  to  right — James  A.  Higgin,  Lebanon 
(N.H.)  Valley  News,  president;  Nelson  A.  Demers,  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  treasurer;  Richard  W.  Dodge,  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Times,  secretary;  and  Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News,  vicepresident. 
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Art  Service  Geared 
To  News  Deadlines 


Milford,  Conn. 

Though  Steve  Rubelman  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  he’s  deeply  involved  with 
the  pressures  of  daily  deadlines 
for  wellknowTi  advertisers. 

Take,  for  example,  the  high 
speed  experimental  train  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  by  United  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  Just  days  before 
plans  were  disclosed  to  the 
press,  Rubelman’s  R&R  Art 
Production  Service  here  was 
asked  to  make  a  rendering  of 
the  model  to  accompany  the  re¬ 
leases.  He  hadn’t  seen  the  train 
before  the  assignment  but  com¬ 
pleted  it  anyhow. 

Much  of  Rubelman’s  work  is 
confined  to  regional  and  area 
news  media.  He’ll  complete  a 
project  or  provide  any  one  or 
more  phases,  be  it  a  full  page 
layout  or  small  three  column  ad. 

Fast  Order 

He  works  with  an  account,  its 
agency  or  with  newspapers  de¬ 
pending  on  what’s  needed,  and 
although  adv’ertising  deadlines 
are  usually  more  relaxed  than 
news  deadlines,  Rubelman  is 
used  to  working  on  very  short 
notice. 

“We  had  an  extremely  short 
deadline,  for  example,  on  the 
New  England  release  for  Pepsi’s 
12-pack  one-way  bottles.  We  did 
the  photography  and  entire  lay¬ 
out,”  Rubelman  explains.  He 
had  only  a  few  days  to  complete 
the  assignment. 

Rubelman’s  isn’t  a  one-man 
operation.  Far  from  it,  in  fact, 
as  he  has  a  staff  of  almost  25, 
including  five  designers,  three 
photo  retouchers,  three  illustra¬ 
tors  and  nine  artists  versed  in 
mechanicals,  and  two  award¬ 
winning  photographers.  He’s  a 
commercial  artist,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  man  and  photo  re¬ 
toucher. 

When  he  worked  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  a 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm,  he  found  that  in  order 
to  get  a  job  done  he  had  to  pur¬ 
chase  services  from  several  free 
lancers  and  agencies  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  build  his  own  firm  to 
provide  all  services  under  one 
roof. 

200  Accounts 

He  and  an  associate,  who’s 
no  longer  a  partner,  formed 
their  own  art  production  service 
in  1960  “with  more  guts  and 
spirit  than  money”  and  in  seven 
years  the  original  seven  ac¬ 
counts  have  grown  to  over  200. 


‘Save  Mush’  Copy 
Appears  in  West 

San  Francisco 
“Save  Mush  from  Extinction” 
and  “Don’t  Let  Mush  Die”  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  liegan  to  appear 
in  13  Sunday  newspapers  in  five 
Western  states  Nov.  19. 

Five  1000-line  Wheat  Hearts 
advertisements  will  appear  in 
this  campaign  placed  for  General 
Mills’  Sperry  zone,  announced 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  Inc. 
The  copy  will  appear  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah 
and  Oregon. 


Red’s  Coluiiiii  ill  N.Y. 

Red  Smith’s  sports  column,  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  years,  now  runs  in  the  Fair- 
includes  department  child  newspaper,  Daily  News 

tse  dbove.  Uncord, 
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^  Derek  Maitland:  Vietnam  Report— .We 
plunged  in  and  began  slogging  our  way 
through  the  water.  My  feet  were  like  lead. 
Each  time  I  lifted  them  I  was  also  lifting 
about  a  gallon  of  water  trapped  inside 
my  fatigues.  The  water  was  filled  with 
rice  stalks  that  had  been  cut  before 
the  rains  began.  It  was  like  pushing 
through  spaghetti. 

“My  legs  became  numb... Every  now 
and  again  the  water  came  up  to  our 
i  chests.  I  wanted  to  let  myself  go  and  just 


float  but  I  knew  I  would  not  get  out... We 
struggled  on  like  zombies.  My  mind  was 
now  going  numb,  and  I  found  myself 
thinking  almost  deliriously— thinking 
about  anything  so  I  wouldn’t  think  about 
the  next  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  me. 

"I  fell  in  the  water  again  and  again, 
sinking  down  to  my  knees  and  just  sum¬ 
moning  enough  strength  to  pi'M  myself 
out  again.  I  wanted  to  lie  down  and  die, 
but  I  could  not  face  the  humiliation  of 
giving  up. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


Bogart  Urges  More 
News  Creativeness 


Flexibility  will  always  be  part 
of  the  newsgathering  craft  but 
more  and  more  it  will  have  to 
be  underpinned  by  a  solid  under¬ 
standing  of  the  social  sciences. 

Newspaper  people  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  many  of  the  skills 
of  changing  technology  such  as 
the  home  information  center  of 
the  future  will  require  the  skills 
of  the  librarian  and  the  archi¬ 
vist  and  not  those  of  the  prac¬ 
ticing  journalist,  Dr.  Leo  Bog¬ 
art,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  said 
at  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors’  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recently. 

To  Unveil  the  Drama 

Pointing  out  that  the  mechan¬ 
ics  by  which  the  public  will  be 
able  to  obtain  information  are 
bound  to  undergo  significant 
change,  Bogart  said: 

“It  has  always  been  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  task  to  .  .  .  unveil  the 
drama  beyond  the  outcropping 
of  isolated  facts,  to  see  the 
shadow  of  future  ev’ents  cast  by 
those  of  today.  More  and  more 
the  ability  to  do  this  will  de¬ 


pend  on  mastery  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  comes  from  system¬ 
atic  study  of  man  and  society.” 

Bogart  said  the  newspaper 
has  always  been  authoriative 
and  the  bylines  of  its  reporters 
express  personal  responsibility. 
He  asked: 

“How  much  of  that  authority 
today  can  stand  up  to  question¬ 
ing?  How  much  of  it  reflects 
thorough  steeping  in  history, 
political  science  and  sociology? 
How  much  of  it  reflects  genuine 
conviction?  How  can  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper’s  authority 
with  the  public  compare  w'ith 
the  self-evident  expertise  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  great  news-gather¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  news  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  tv  networks? 

“Television  is  bound  to  become 
more  rather  than  less  important 
as  a  news  source,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  channels,  the 
fascination  of  the  audience,  and 
the  development  of  public  broad¬ 
casting.” 

“The  hard  economics  of  news¬ 
paper  production  make  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  for  the  press 
to  maintain  its  traditional  func¬ 


tion  as  a  seedbed  of  diverse 
ideas,  as  a  carrier  of  political 
ferment.” 

Bogart  said  he  believes  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  reexamine 
in  depth  the  function  of  news¬ 
papers  relative  to  the  other 
news  media,  and  to  do  so  with 
a  depth  and  seriousness  worthy 
of  the  subject.  Research,  he 
said,  can  help  with  this  reap¬ 
praisal,  but  what  is  really  re¬ 
quired  may  be  less  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  facts  than  the 
confrontation  of  facts  “we  al¬ 
ready  know'.” 

In  his  opinion,  a  better  edu¬ 
cated  public  w'ill  come  to  rely 
more  on  newspapers  if  educa¬ 
tion  expands  its  interests  in  the 
kind  of  detail  w'hich  the  news¬ 
paper  can  best  supply. 

“During  the  rest  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,”  he  continued,  “newspa¬ 
per  managements  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  enormous  capital 
investments  in  new  equipment 
to  keep  up  with  the  advancing 
tide  of  technical  improvements. 
How  can  investment  pay  off  un¬ 
less  it  is  matched  by  investment 
in  the  editorial  product? 

Papers  Often  Challenged 

“Ours  is  the  greatest  medium 
yet  devised  for  making  the 
people  of  a  community  alive  to 
the  common  interests  and  prob¬ 
lems  they  face  each  day.  I  be¬ 
lieve  w’e  can  do  this  only  through 
the  newspaper’s  unique  and  now 
often  challenged  capacity  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  even  to  create  the 
news  as  well  as  report  it,  to 
evoke  excitement,  to  arouse  and 
channel  indignation,  to  force 
civil  crises  and  to  present 
thoughtful  solutions.” 

Bogart  said  it  is  w'ell  known 
that  there  is  a  profound  differ¬ 
ence  between  reportage  and 
journalism  and  that  an  evolving 
communications  technology  is 
rapidly  finding  new'  w'ays  to 
compete  w'ith  the  new'spaper’s 
function  as  a  routine  record  of 
the  day’s  event. 

“But  no  technological  change 
can  ever  challenge  the  new's- 
paper’s  command  of  big  ideas, 
its  traditions  of  deep  inquiry, 
sweeping  synthesis,  and  inspired 
advocacy,”  he  observed. 

Referring  to  recent  studies 
Bogart  said  it  is  apparent  that 
tv’s  more  cosmopolitan  news  em¬ 
phasis  does  not  make  it  the  par¬ 
ticular  choice  of  people  who  have 
a  less  parochial  outlook.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  describe  themselves  as 
more  interested  in  national  and 
international  new's  show'  no  dif¬ 
ferent  balance  of  preference  for 
newspapers  over  tv  or  radio 
than  those  who  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  local  new's. 

“Even  if  newspapers  are 
primarily  identified  with  local 
news  in  the  public  mind,  this 
should  hardly  challenge  their 


capacity  to  deal  effectively  with 
important  subjects,”  Bogart  de¬ 
clared. 

“After  all,  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  of  America,  and  greatest 
threat  to  the  economic  health  of 
newspapers,  is  in  the  deterior¬ 
ation  of  our  central  cities,  w'hich 
each  community  faces  in  its  own 
unique  w'ay. 

Cites  Great  Danger 

Bogart  observed  that  the 
greatest  danger  in  our  century 
is  the  public  feeling  that  events 
are  beyond  control,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  pow'erless  to  affect 
the  march  of  history. 

“The  newspaper  has  a  unique 
ability  to  arouse  indignation,  to 
create  issues,  to  view  with 
alarm,  and  to  suggest  solu¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “Thus  it  offers 
links  between  people’s  ow'n  indi¬ 
vidual  and  private  interests  and 
those  which  they  share  w-ith 
the  rest  of  society. 

“The  ability  to  describe  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  meaning  of  events,  I 
to  connect  facts  separated  in  | 
time  and  place,  to  make  gen-  I 
eralizations — all  of  these  capa-  * 
cities  for  abstraction  reflect  the  ; 
unusual  properties  of  the 
printed  word. 

“Ideas  must  alw'ays  be  the 
newspaper’s  stock  in  trade, 
while  broadcasting,  which  flows 
in  time,  must  always  be  specific 
and  concrete,  must  always  deal 
with  individual  events  here  and 
now'.” 

*  «  « 

Electronic  Media  Help 

While  electronic  media  fre¬ 
quently  provide  first  news  flash-  ! 
es  and  headlines,  newspapers  re-  i 
main  the  primary  source  of  de-  I 
tailed  reporting,  delivering  the  j 
“w'hy”  and  “how'”  of  news  j 
stories,  according  to  Dr.  Fred-  I 
erick  W.  Williams,  Marketing  j 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
ing.  L 

In  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  I 
on  “The  Nature  of  Advertising,”  r 
at  the  New'  School  of  Social  Re-  1 
search.  Dr.  Williams  assessed  | 
the  impact  of  electronics  media  , 
on  newspapers  and  concluded  j 
that  the  details  of  the  news  and  |- 
the  background  of  the  news  f 
as  presented  by  new'spapers  are  } 
more  important  than  ever  to  a  J 
public  which  is  growing  con-  ; 
tinually  better  educated. 

“The  implication  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  of  course,  is  that  his 
messages  are  placed  in  a  con-  j 
text  of  intimate  and  thoughtful 
involvement  w'ith  the  newspaper 
as  a  medium,”  Dr.  Williams 
said. 

“The  electronic  media  have 
not  decreased  per  capita  circu¬ 
lation  of  newspaper  copies,”  he 
continued,  “nor  have  they  re¬ 
duced  readership  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 
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our  competition  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  big  claims  about  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  equipment. 

The  implication,  of  course,  is 
that  nobody  else  has  this  feature 
or  that. 

Well,  compare  the  WOOD  CUS¬ 
TOM  75  equipped  with  the  all 
new  WOOD  2:1  or  3:2  "Heart  of 
the  Press"  Folder  ...second  to 
none... now  on  edition,  built 
like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar... fast 
as  "Hades"  and  with  every  good 
feature  the  other  guys  claim  to 
have,  plus  lots  more  they  never 
thought  of.  Make  us  prove  it! 

After  all,  in  100  years  of  building 
printing  presses,  you  learn  many 
things... query  our  sales  engin¬ 
eers,  write  us  or  call.  Make  sure 
you  are  getting  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  equipment. 


Don't  forget... 
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Wood  Industries,  Ine. 

Formerly  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
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*Our  i  hest  is  out  .  .thos<‘  tu'wsp.iper 
folders  are  so  sood  that  in  a  Grasure 
Plant,  (‘ach  folder  is  turninfj  out  over 
one  million  copies  daily.  I  hats  right 
1,0(X),(H)0. . .  to  our  knowledge  no  one 
else  can  make  this  c  laim. 
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Papers  Spark  Pride 
In  Oklahoma  Boost 


Oklahoma  City 

Except  for  a  few  misconcep¬ 
tions  left  in  the  minds  of  some 
people,  the  day  of  the  dust  bowl 
and  the  Jode  family  left  Okla- 
home  long  ago.  And  now,  even 
these  misunderstandings  are 
being  washed  away  as  a  result  of 
a  continuing  concentrated  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  originated  by  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

The  program  was  born  last 
May  when  Oklahoma  Governor 
Dewey  Bartlett,  in  a  commence¬ 
ment  address  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  challenged  the  1967 
graduating  class  to  show  their 
pride  in  Oklahoma  by  telling  the 
story  of  Oklahoma’s  progress 
wherev'er  they  went. 

According  to  Bartlett,  “People 
outside  Oklahoma  think  we  are 
still  living  in  John  Steinbeck’s 
era.  They  aren’t  conspiring 
against  us.  They  honestly  don’t 
know  what’s  happened  here.” 

One  week  later,  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  accepted  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  challenge  through  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  its  Sunday  Oklahoman. 

Recognizing  its  responsibility 
to  the  state,  the  editorial  pro¬ 
posed  “that  the  citizens  of  this 
great  state  join  in  sponsoring 
and  conducting  ‘Pride  in  Okla¬ 
homa  Week’  during  the  period 
November  12-19  which  embraces 
the  60th  anniversary  of  state¬ 
hood.” 

News  Bureau 

Providing  the  impetus  for  a 
national  drive,  the  editorial 
stated  that  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  would  provide  the 
initial  coordination  and  stimu¬ 
late  sponsorship  by  civic  and 
governmental  leaders,  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  news  bureau  to  seek  out 
and  publicize  stories  of  accom¬ 
plishments  which  should  stimu¬ 
late  additional  accomplishments. 


events  and  success. 

And  as  a  climax,  “Expand  the 
Sunday  Oklahoman  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  to  provide  a  medium  in 
which  to  record  and  distribute 
the  good  news  of  Oklahomans’ 
successes  and  accomplishments 
in  a  special  supplement  entitled, 
‘Forward  Oklahoma’.” 

Named  co-ordinators  for  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.’s  part 
in  the  program  were:  assistant 
creative  services  manager,  Ron¬ 
ald  Clarke;  news  and  publicity 
division  head,  and  Sunday  and 
special  projects  editor,  Elwin 
Hatfield,  as  editor  of  the  “For¬ 
ward  Oklahoma”  six-part  Sun¬ 
day  supplement. 

After  conferring  w’ith  state 
government  officials,  publicity 
for  the  program  began  with  a 
three-page  newsletter  mailed  to 
5,000  groups  and  individuals 
across  the  state  including  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  key  govern¬ 
mental  officials,  all  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  all  television 
and  radio  stations,  business  and 
industrial  firms,  advertising 
agencies  and  many  other  firms 
and  individuals. 

Used  as  a  progress  report  and 
a  source  for  publicity  ideas, 
from  June  through  November, 
four  progress  reports  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  mailed  to  the  key 
audience  group.  The  reports 
pointed  out  Pride  in  Oklahoma 
activities  across  the  state  and 
encouraged  readers  to  develop 
more  programs. 

In  addition,  free  art  work,  en¬ 
gravings,  negatives  and  mats  of 
the  Pride  in  Oklahoma  symbol 
were  distributed  free  of  cost  by 
the  publicity  division  to  the 
statewide  group  and  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  promoting  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

During  the  five-month  pro¬ 
gram,  other  divisions  of  the 
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FORWARD  OKLAHOMA!— 350,000  copie*  of  the  "Forward  Olcla- 
homa"  Edition  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Sunday  Oklahoman  (Nov.  12) 
await  mailing  to  persons  across  the  state  and  nation. 


Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  also 
became  involved  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Colorgraphics,  a  commercial 
printing  company,  printed  pro¬ 
motional  material  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  consisting  of  banners, 
shelf  talkers,  window  cards,  and 
name  tags  all  of  which  were 
made  available  at  a  nominal 
charge. 

WKY  Radio  and  Television 
Systems  Inc.  provided  publicity 
through  showing  the  symbol, 
providing  public  service  spots 
on  radio  and  tv  around  the  clock 
and  preparing  color  tv  slides 
and  10  second  tapes  which  were 
made  available  to  any  station 
free  of  charge. 

During  the  months,  building 
up  to  the  program’s  end,  the 
public  received  a  constant  bar¬ 
rage  of  news  stories  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman -and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  featuring  successful  Okla¬ 
homans  in  the  news. 

Literally  hundreds  of  publicity 
activities  and  events  occurred 
during  the  program  ranging  in 
size  from  statewide  activities,  to 
individual  company  and  com¬ 
munity  events. 

As  a  climax,  on  November  12, 
The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
made  its  single  largest  contribu¬ 
tion  with  the  printing  of  the 
special  edition  of  the  Sunday 
Oklahoman. 

EDITOR  a:  PUBL 


Six  Special  Sections 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  it  contained  six  spe¬ 
cial  sections  totaling  90  pages 
used  solely  to  describe  the  good 
things  about  the  state. 

Sold-out  three  days  in  advance 
of  publication,  the  paper  in¬ 
cluded  special  events  concerning: 
“Just  who  are  we  Oklahomans?” 
“Culture,  Entertainment,  and 
Education;”  “The  Market¬ 
place;”  “Oklahoma  Success 
Stories;”  “Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment;”  and  “Resource  Develop¬ 
ment.” 

In  addition  to  the  307,000 
regular  circulation  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  43,000  additional 
copies  were  printed  with  a  por¬ 
tion  mailed  to  major  manufac-  " 
turers  and  businesses  through- 
out  the  U.S.  who  could  influence  \ 
Oklahoma  Business  decisions. 

Readers  were  introduced  to 
each  section  with  full,  four-color 
covers  featuring  original  art 
work  by  a  Creative  Services 
artist. 

In  a  page  one  story,  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  was  dedicated  to  the 
young  people  of  Oklahoma,  par¬ 
ticular  those  serving  in  Vietnam. 
“The  story  of  our  youth  ‘Tune 
in  These  New  Voices,’  was  the 
cover  story  of  Section  I.  Young 
Oklahomans  serving  in  our 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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25  YEARS  LATER 


N.  African  Invasion 
Reporters  In  Reunion 


News  correspondents  who 
covered  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa  (Nov.  8,  1942)  or  the 
subsequent  campaign  held  an 
emotional  25th  anniversary  re¬ 
union  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  Nov.  10.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  large  group  of  them  had 
met  together  in  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  was  de¬ 
tained  in  Washington,  but  sent 
a  message.  Speakers  included 
Gen.  Ernest  Harmon,  Admiral 
Harold  B.  Miller,  now  with  Pan- 
American  Airways;  Don  Coe, 
Hal  Boyle,  Will  Lang  and  Drew 
Middleton. 

Phillip  H.  .\ult,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Indio  (Calif.)  Sews,  was 
among  those  present.  He  had 
written  a  story  for  E&P  about 
Leo  (Bill)  Disher,  who  as  a  UP 
correspondent  was  wounded  28 
times  in  North  Africa,  and  who 
is  now  a  business  consultant  in 
Washington.  Incidentally,  Ault’s 
publisher,  Virgil  Pinkley,  who 
was  not  at  the  reunion,  was  a 
correspondent  in  the  North 
African  campaign. 

Multiple  Vt'ountls 

Disher,  who  attended,  told 
E&P  about  his  multiple  wo  inds: 

“At  Oran,  the  harbor  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  two  former  American 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  of  all 
things,  although  it  was  known 
in  advance  that  eight  French 
warships  including  a  cruiser 
were  inside,  that  the  harbor  was 
defended,  moreover,  by  a  French 
naval  base  and  a  fort  quarter¬ 
ing  detachments  of  the  French 
Foreigpi  Legion,  and  that  to  get 
there  at  all  the  two  cutters 
would  have  to  pass  under  the 
fire  of  nine  shore  batteries.  The 
attack  finally  was  pressed  so 
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close  to  the  cliffs  that  the  bat¬ 
teries,  after  shelling  us,  ma- 
chinegunned  us.  U.S.  official  ac¬ 
counts  term  it  an  event  of  ‘in¬ 
credible  gallantry.’ 

“The  British  commander  of 
the  attack  posthumously  was 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  and 
Churchill  called  it  ‘one  of  the 
most  glorious  attacks  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Royal  Navy.’ 

Most  Vi  ere  Killed 

“The  great  majority — I  have 
Iteen  informed  that  it  was  five 
out  of  six — of  the  men  in  the 
attack  were  killed  and  the  ships 
were  sunk.  All  of  the  survivors 
were  taken  prisoner,  and  most 
were  wounded. 

“My  own  role  in  this  ill-starred 
action  was,  of  course,  as  a  war 
correspondent.  I  was  with  Capt. 
Frederick  Thornton  Peters  on 
the  bridge  of  the  leading  ship, 
the  Walney. 

“I  was  wounded  in  the  attack 
in  a  great  number  of  places — in 
the  right  temple  (the  scar,  due 
to  irritation  from  combing  be¬ 
came  cancerous  and  I  had  to 
have  it  removed  about  six 
months  ago),  twice  over  the 
heart,  across  the  right  hand  and 
numerous  places  on  my  foot  and 
lower  left  leg.  These  latter 
wounds,  incidentally,  were  hid¬ 
den  by  the  wrapping  of  a 
plaster  cast  put  on  my  broken 
leg  earlier  by  an  American 
Army  doctor  at  Gibraltar.  I  had 
fallen  at  sea.  So  I  was  on  the 
bridge  with  Peters  and  I  was  on 
crutches. 

SH'ani  Through  (iunlire 

“I  finally  swam  from  the 
burning  ship  through  machine- 
gun  fire,  was  wounded  again 
after  I  leached  shore,  was  taken 
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prisoner  and  confined  to  a  hos¬ 
pital. 

“Gen.  Fredendall,  commander 
of  the  Center  in  the  invasion, 
later,  at  the  instigation  of  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Oran,  awarded  to 
me  the  first  Purple  Heart  ever 
given  to  a  civilian.  This  was  the 
second  decoration  given  to  a 
war  correspondent  during  the 
war.” 

Buillie  Cables 

Although  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  magazines  gave  big  play  to 
the  story  at  the  time.  Disher 
said  he  was  pleased  most  by  this 
cable  from  Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press: 
“Disher  we  take  great  pride  in 
your  intrepid  action  at  the 
storming  of  Oran  which  typifies 
the  highest  caliber  Unipress  war 
reporting  in  the  face  of  gravest 
perils.” 

Despite  all  his  wounds,  Disher 
recovered  and  was  with  the 
British  fleet,  based  at  Scapa 
Flow,  for  operations  in  the 
Arctic  around  Norway  to  Russia 
and  against  the  German  battle¬ 
ship  Tirpitz  and  was  one  of  the 
two  war  correspondents  ever 
permanently  assigned  to  Doo¬ 
little’s  8th  Air  Force  command. 
He  preceded  Walter  Cronkite  in 
signing  the  UP  airwar  story  in 
the  UP  daily  report,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  naval  war  for  D- 
Day  in  Normandy,  was  almost 
captured  a  second  time  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  moved 
from  Patton’s  headquarters  into 
Prague  at  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  revolution  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  1945. 

With  Phillip  Ault,  Ned  Rus¬ 
sel  of  UP  and  John  Parris  of 
UP,  Disher  was  an  author  of 
“Springboard  to  Berlin.” 

Among  those  at  the  reunion 
was  Joseph  Willicombe,  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

Gallagher  'Wuiinclrcl 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
could  not  be  present.  A  story  in 
E&P  (May  15,  1943;  page  7) 
reported:  “J.  Wes  Gallagher, 
Associated  Press,  was  injured 
May  8  when  a  jeep  overturned 
near  Bizerte  shortly  after  it  was 
captured.  He  was  thrown  from 
the  vehicle  and  pinned  under¬ 
neath.  His  condition  was  not 
critical.  He  will  remain  in  the 
38th  Evacuation  Hospital  in 
Tunisia  until  he  is  able  to  travel 
to  Algiers.  He  suffered  a  frac¬ 
tured  vertebra  and  also  was  cut 
on  the  face  and  hands.” 

The  same  story  carries  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  exploits  of  Donald 
Coe  of  the  UP,  the  late  Pierre 
Huss  of  International  News 
Service  and  the  late  Ernie  Pyle 
of  United  Features  Syndicate 
and  others. 


Sells  Weekly  Paper, 
Seeks  Political  Office 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

The  Black  Mountain  News,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  to  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
Murphy,  N.  C.  firm  of  which 
Jack  T.  Owens  is  president. 

Gordon  H.  Greenwood,  who 
has  operated  the  weekly  for  21 
years,  announced  he  is  getting 
out  of  the  newspaper  business 
and  will  run  for  chairman  of 
the  Buncombe  County  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Greenwood  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Greenwood  started  his  career 
as  a  reporter  in  Illinois.  He  took 
over  the  News  when  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  military  service 
after  World  War  11.  He  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  edition  on  Sept 
26,  1946. 

Benson  Rides  Again 
As  Santa  ‘Shotgun’ 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Les  Benson,  associate  publish-  j 
er,  Hollywood  Citizen-News, 
again  is  playing  a  role  as  genial 
shotgun  rider  in  Santa’s  sleigh 
as  chairman  of  the  Santa  Claus 
Lane  Parade  of  Stars  here 
Thanksgiving  eve.  The  event 
customarily  draws  thousands  of  ’ 
spectators. 

Benson  began  planning  the 
parade  shortly  after  the  1966 
event  concluded.  A  33-year  C-N  . 
veteran,  he  has  been  advertising  | 
director  since  1958  with  addi-  | 
tional  duties  as  associate  pub-  i 
lisher  over  the  past  seven  years,  f 


Oklahoma 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


armed  forces  were  featured  in 
‘Voices  from  Vietnam,’  also  in 
Section  I.” 

Special  tribute  was  paid  to 
Oklahomans  who  died  serving 
their  country  in  Vietnam  with  a 
full-page  simulated  bronze 
plaque  in  Section  I. 

Company  Supplement 

A  special  16-page  offset  sup¬ 
plement  introduced  readers  to 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
and  its  divisions.  The  entire  sec¬ 
tion  was  in  full  four-color. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  Pride 
in  Oklahoma  project.  Governor 
Bartlett  recently  unveiled  a 
public  relations  program  to  sell 
Oklahoma  to  the  state  and  the 
world. 

Based  on  the  theme — “Look 
What’s  Happened  in  Just  60 
Years” — the  program  calls  fora 
saturation  campaign  of  adver-  i 
tising,  brochures,  television  | 
shows  and  information.  I 
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CRAFTSMEN 
WILL  TELL  YOU! 


1HE  S 

l.  '■^  .[■l  'ilA^  "■■  .  A 

WOOD  SUPER  AD  MAT! 


WHY?  That’s  easy!  You  have  less  hand-packing, 
no  unnecessary  routing  or  extra  pressure 
required  to  get  deeper  molds  and— better 
printing!  Mechanically,  you  need  less  molding 
pressures  to  assure  satisfactory  depth  and 
tone  definition.  Printing  surfaces  are  level  and 
there’s  no  mat  distortion.  Equally  eftective 
on  a  mat  roller  or  a  direct  pressure  press,  these 
Wood  Super  Ad  Mats  have  been  made  to  the 
actual  specifications  of  the  craftsman  stereotyper. 
Want  further  proof?  Order  samples  today. 

No  charge  ...  no  obligation. 

They're  the  world's  finest! 


*’  i  'L..  ■Vvk’  F 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


O  «S! 


N«w  York  Ottico:  SSI  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7>29SO 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Press  Club  Gets 
Swank  Quarters 

By  Jeanne  Gold  Hnll 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Greater  Orlando  Press 
Club  Inc.,  associated  with  the 
Central  Florida  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  150  mem- 
l)ers  employed  by  news  media  or 
in  the  writing  field. 

In  December  the  press  club 
will  open  its  doors  to  a  450- 
square-foot  club  room,  which  is 
Iteing  paid  for  by  the  club.  Con¬ 
struction  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  building  and  mainten¬ 
ance  department  of  the  City  of 
Orlando. 

Architectural  design  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Mid-Florida 
Chapter  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects.  The  interior 
was  designed  by  the  Florida 
Chapter  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Interior  Designers. 

The  club  room  is  located  at 
the  Herndon  Airport,  adjacent 
to  the  Skyline  ^staurant  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  terminal 
building. 

Hartwell  Conklin,  president 
and  WDBO-tv  news  director, 
said  this  will  be  the  first  Flor¬ 
ida  press  club  to  have  a  per¬ 
manent  home. 


Editor!!*,  Broadcasters 
Weijjh  News  Problems 

Milwaikee 

For  the  first  time  in  four 
years.  Associated  Press  member 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations  of  VV’^isconsin  will  hold 
a  joint  meeting  at  the  Pfister 
Hotel  here  Dec.  1-2. 

The  groups  will  hear  a  panel 
discussion  on  “News  Problems 
Confronting  Both  the  News¬ 
paper  and  the  Broadcaster.” 
Meml)ers  of  the  panel  will  be 
John  Torinus  of  the  Appleton 
Post-Crescent,  Bill  Behling  of 
the  Beloit  Daily  News,  Carl 
Kolata  of  Radio  Station  WTTN, 
Watertown,  and  Jack  Gennaro 
of  Radio  Station  WFHR,  W’is- 
consin  Rapids. 


Viet  Casualty  Roll 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  on  Vet¬ 
erans  Day  (Nov.  11)  listed  more 
than  500  Vietnam  casualties 
from  Florida  in  a  four-column 
layout  which  covered  the  entire 
front  page  and  three-fourths  of 
page  two.  A  cartoon  by  Ralph 
Dunagin  pictured  a  weary 
soldier  before  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  names  were  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Sentinel  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but... 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  "Teletype  it." 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Setting  the  Style — IV 


In  three  preceding  columns  I  have  given  some 
examples  to  show  that  the  new  edition  of  the  wire 
services’  stylebook  is  almost  entirely  a  reprint  of 
what  was  in  the  first  place  a  sadly  botched  and 
inadequate  job. 

But  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  appear  to  be  proud  of  it.  Like  the  first 
edition,  published  in  1960,  it  has  been  mailed,  we 
are  assured  in  a  postscript,  not  only  to  all  subscribers, 
who  may  deserve  no  better,  but  also  to  schools  of 
journalism.  In  the  school  of  journalism  where  I  teach 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  it  out  of  the  sight  of 
students.  They  are  impressionable,  after  all,  and 
encounter  enough  discouragements  from  going  into 
journalism  as  it  is. 

Why  should  the  great,  rich,  and  powerful  wdre 
services  not  only  put  out  such  a  poor  job  in  the 
first  place,  but  then  virtually  reproduce  it  seven 
years  later  without  bringing  it  up  to  a  minimum 
standard? 

Without  realizing  it,  the  wire  services  may  be  telling 
us  something  with  the  deplorable  quality  of  this 
stylebook.  They  may  be  saying  that  despite  their 
periodic  breast-l)eating  over  good  writing  and  style 
in  the  literary  sen.se,  they  do  not  care  a  fig  about 
such  matters  at  bottom. 

I  have  a  sizeable  cardboard  box  full  of  newspaper 
stylebooks  that  I  got  for  the  asking.  The  wire  services 
could  have  used  any  of  these  as  a  model,  because 
while  they  varj’  in  quality,  none  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  new  edition  of  the  wire  service  stylebook.  If 
they  had  wanted  to  use  a  good  one,  they  might  have 
chosen  the  excellent  stylebook  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Or  perhaps  the  stylebook  of  another  wire  service 
might  have  l)een  more  appropriate  as  a  model.  In 
that  case,  I  would  highly  recommend  the  one  produced 
by  the  Canadian  Press,  which  is  so  literate  and 
explicit  and  well-informed  as  to  make  the  AP-UPI 
stylebook  seem  sophomoric. 

One  of  the  grosser  defects  of  the  wire  service 
stylebook  is  that  it  contains  an  inordinate  amount 
of  surplusage.  By  this  I  mean  basic  definitions  and 
rules  that  have  no  place  in  a  well-ordered  stylebook, 
or  for  that  matter  any  stylebook.  The  inclusion  of 
elementary  grammatical  and  mechanical  principles — 
for  example  that  periods  are  used  as  decimal  points — 
on  which  there  is  no  disagreement,  or  about  \vhich 
there  is  no  confusion,  reflects  failure  to  define  the 
field.  The  trouble  with  including  basic  grammar  and 
mechanics  in  a  stylebook  is  deciding  where  you  stop. 
Most  stylel)ook  compilers  have  sense  enough  to  omit 
all  except  those  that  create  trouble. 

When  such  material  is  necessary,  it  should  be  copied 
out  of  a  dictionary  or  grammar,  and  not  stated  in 
incompetent  and  fuzzy  definitions,  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

But  the  saddest  thing  about  this  production  is  the 
fact  that  twice  in  seven  years  the  wire  services  have 
muffed  the  opportunity  to  set  a  good  example  for 
their  subscribers,  many  of  whom  use  the  wire  service 
stylelwok,  and  at  the  same  time  have  failed  their 
own  staffs. 
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Available:  10,000,000  square  miles ...  suitable 
for  industries,  cities,  farms,  mines . .  .underwater 


(The  steels  are  ready,  whenever  you  are) 


In  a  world  confronted  with  overpopu¬ 
lation  and  creeping  starvation,  man’s 
very  survival  may  depend  on  exploit¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  wealth  of  the 
ocean  depths. 

This  awesome,  watery  world  is  as 
alien  to  man  as  space  itself. 

Yet  America’s  industrial  and  scien¬ 
tific  technology  will  almost  certainly 
permit  man  eventually  to  extract  the 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  wealth 
of  these  immense  submerged  plains. 
And  to  live  and  work  there  in  comfort. 

It  should  be  possible  for  him  to 
farm  the  very  sea  floor . . .  mine  count¬ 
less  minerals  . . .  feed  and  herd  fish 
like  cattle  . . .  dam  the  massive  cur¬ 
rents  for  electric  power. . .  tap  known 
reserves  of  oil . . .  capture  undersea 


springs  of  fresh  water  . . .  suck  up 
plankton  with  giant  vacuum  cleaners 
. . .  even  modify  the  weather  by  elim¬ 
inating  underwater  causes  of  hurri¬ 
canes. 

Already,  scores  of  America’s 
scientists,  engineers,  and  leading  in¬ 
dustries  are  accelerating  undersea 
research  and  exploration.  Right  now, 
they  are  developing  techniques  to 
build  the  structures  and  equipment 
that  man  will  use  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Anticipating  their  needs,  as  we 
have  in  the  past.  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  too,  is  deep  in  research 
and  the  production  of  ever  stronger, 
lighter  weight,  corrosion-resistant, 
more  dependable  steels.  Also, 


Republic  is  now  perfecting  such 
advanced  methods  as  electron  beam 
welding  for  fabricating  steel  struc¬ 
tures  to  be  used  underwater. 

At  this  moment,  the  long  reach  of 
steel  from  Republic  is  probing  into 
areas  wherever  man’s  imagination 
needs  it  —  from  the  ocean  depths  to 
outer  space,  from  the  heartbeat  of 
man  to  the  drumbeat  of  defense. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44101 . 


You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44101 


/' 


How  flexible  ! 
Is  a 

Cottrell 
V-22  press? 


Completely. 

You  can  fold  24  pages  broadsheet  in  one  section.  24  pages  broadsheet 
in  two  sections.  48  pages  broadsheet  in  one,  two,  three  or  four  sections. 
Standard  tabloids  up  to  96  pages.  Commercial  catalogs  and  digest-size 
magazines  (two  on). 

You  can  print  crisp  halftones  and  sharp  type  .  .  .  spot  color  and  four- 
color  process  ...  on  one  to  six  webs.  Flexibility  to  add  reader  appeal  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  Cottrell  V-22  web  offset  and  the  folders  are  value-engineered  to  give 
you  a  high-performance  press  with  measurable  superiority— priced  as  low 
as  possible  consistent  with  quality. 

Let  your  Cottrell  representative  show  you  how  our  standard  V-22  can  fit 
your  needs. 

COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WBSTERLV,  KHOOe  ISLAND 


UPPER  FORMER  FOLDER 


48-PAGE  FOLDER 


iU)()KS  IN  REVIEW 

Penal  Press  Serves 
Captive  Circulation 

llv  Rav  Kruiii 


THK  I’KNAL  PKKSS.  By  Bussell  N. 
Baird.  North\^e^leln  University 
Press.  1735  Bens(tn  Ave..  Evanston. 
III.  211  padres.  #6.^5. 

The  “outsider"  doesn’t  know 
(too  often  doesn’t  want  to  know) 
much  aiwut  the  “insider.” 

The  free  press  scarcely  real¬ 
izes  of  the  existence  of  the  penal 
ju'ess. 

Iron  (iurlaiii 

The  high  wall  topped  with 
turrets  and  towers  divides  citi¬ 
zens  and  convicts,  punishers  and 
jmnished,  the  caught  and  the 
uncaught,  the  free  and  the  un¬ 
free. 

As  it  is  with  the  people,  so  is 
it  with  the  press.  The  outside 
|)ress  seldom  sees  and  rarely 
recognizes  the  inside  press.  But 
their  communication  mission  is 
almost  identical:  To  identify 
with  and  introduce  to  their 
readers  information,  ideas, 
ideals,  entertainment. 

222  PublicaliuiiM 

Here  is  a  thorough  study  of 
222  prison  publications  (81 
newspapers,  108  magazines,  33 
•combinations)  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  240,030,  of  which 
80,416  is  outside  the  walls. 

It’s  surprising  and  interesting 
to  read  this  revealing  report  by 
the  author: 

“A  point  of  pride  for  most  of 
these  publications  is  their  mem- 
Itership  in  an  organization  called 
the  Penal  Press.  With  only  its 
caj)ital  letters  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  generic  description  of 
the  prison  press,  the  Penal  Press 
is  a  strange  organization,  half 
real  and  half  unreal.  It  is  some¬ 
what  like  the  Associated  Press 
and  other  news-gathering  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is  also  similar  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Kditors  and  bears  some  resem- 
lance  to  syndicates  such  as  the 
Newspaper  Enterjirise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“.\lthough  it  |)erforms  the 
functions  of  these  ‘free  world’ 
journalistic  organizations  and, 
conseciuently,  is  in  some  ways 
similar,  the  Penal  Press  actually 
is  like  nothing  else  in  existence. 
It  i.s,  in  the  words  of  Srin  Qiien- 
fin  \ews  Editor  Cary  Johanne- 
son,  a  ‘fictional  fact.’  Its  mem- 
l»ership  is  made  up  of  convicts 


“There  are  no  officers,  no 
headtjuarters,  no  dues,  no  con¬ 
ventions,  no  service  fees,  no 
rules,  and  no  means  of  enforcing 
rules,  even  if  there  were  any. 
But  its  memljers  display  its  lal)el 
as  proudly  as  the  outside  press 
proclaims  its  memberships  and 
services.  .\nd,  in  many  respects, 
it  does  its  job  more  efficiently 
and  successfully  than  other  press 
associations,  syndicates,  and  edi¬ 
tors’  groups. 

Built  On  Honor 

“Meml)ers  of  the  Penal  Press 
grant  to  other  members  the 
right  to  reprint  their  material, 
but  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
original  source.  Failure  to  give 
such  credit  quickly  brings  pub¬ 
lished  criticism  of  the  offender. 
Such  violations  of  the  Penal 
Press  code  are  considered  to  be 
serious  breaches  of  honor,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  keep  them 
to  minimum.” 

This  important  segment  of  the 
press  is  an  internal  communica¬ 
tions  medium  transmitting  use¬ 
ful  information  to  the  inmate 
population  and  to  official  person¬ 
nel  and  an  external  medium  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  convicts  and 
prison  administrators.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  an  educational  experi¬ 
ence  for  staff  members  and  a 
morale  Injoster  for  inmates.  It  is 
an  outlet  for  creative  self-ex¬ 
pression  and  an  aid  toward 
rehabilitation. 

Exotic  Names 

Many  penal  publications  have 
prosaic  names,  but  a  few  have 
weird  and  wonderful  names  such 
as  Stretch,  Time,  Time  &  Tied, 
Bars  and  Stripes,  Encourager, 
Eye  Opener,  About  Face,  New 
Leaf,  New  Era,  Cross  Roads, 
Palace  of  Kings,  Insider,  En¬ 
chanted  News,  Tiki,  Acorn.  The 
first  penal  publication  in  1800 
was  Forlorn  Hope  and  later 
there  were  a  Star  of  Hope  and 
a  Hope  Press. 

The  Menard  Time,  a  tabloid  of 
the  Menard  Branch  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Penitentiary,  was 
selected  as  the  best  prison  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  last  year 
by  judges  of  the  American  Penal 
Press  Contest,  a  national  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  Southern  Illi- 


The  author,  Russell  N.  Baird, 
is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Ohio  University.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  an  .4rmy 
combat  correspondent  and  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
covering  news  under  fire.  He  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
.Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
and  the  Parma  (Ohio)  Citizen 
and  as  a  news  writer  for  radio 
station  WG.\R  in  Cleveland.  He 
is  the  co-author  of  “Industrial 
and  Business  Journalism”  and 
“Graphics  of  Communication.” 

Patriotic  Press 

A  fascinating  Fourth  Estate 
Itroliferates  and  flourishes  be¬ 
hind  bars.  It’s  a  patriotic  press, 
too — not  a  hippie  underground 
hate-America-and-love-its- 
enemies  press.  Witness  this  re¬ 
cent  inspiring  headline  in  a 
prison  paper:  “3  of  4  Prisoners 
Say  ‘I’ll  Fight  Viet  Cong.’  ” 

We  join  with  the  author  in 
his  conclusion: 

“The  penal  press,  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  has  l)een  like  a  plant  that 
has  grown  from  a  field  of  stones. 
No  one  planted  it  there,  but  still 
it  grew.  .\nd  with  some  food  and 
water  (fiinances  and  facilities) 
and  some  air  to  breathe  (reason¬ 
able  freedom),  it  can  grow  into 
something  of  greater  value  than 
it  has  been  before.  Its  past 
record  merits  future  support.” 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Horace  Sutton,  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate  travel  columnist, 
who  now  lives  in  Hawaii,  is  the 
author  of  “Aloha,  Hawaii” 
( Doubleday.  Illustrated.  276 
pages.  $4.9.')),  a  guide  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Ruth  Newhall,  former  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
newswoman  and  wife  of  Scott 
Newhall,  Chronicle  executive 
editor,  is  author  of  a  new  book, 
“San  Francisco’s  Enchanted 
Palace.” 

David  Halbeistam,  a  former 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
.\ew  A’ork  Times  and  now  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  for  Harper's 
.Magazine,  has  written  a  hair- 
raising  novel  about  the  Vietnam 
war,  “One  Very  Hot  Day” 
(Houghton  Mifflin.  Jan.  l.'i. 
$4.95).  The  author,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner,  worked  for  the 
Nash  ville.  ( Tenn. )  Tennessean 
after  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard. 

The  best  from  the  entertain¬ 
ing  pen  of  the  late  Lucius  Beelie, 


and  newspaper  columnist  is  in 
“The  Lucius  Beebe  Reader” 
(Selected  and  edited  by  Charles 
Clegg  and  Duncan  Emrich. 
Doubleday.  398  pages.  $7.9.5). 
Charles  Clegg  reports  in  the 
foreword:  “Lucius  was  an  al¬ 
most  unl)elievably  hard  worker — 
he  worked  while  others  slept — 
and  he  took  his  newspaper  jobs 
very  seriously,  although  he  al¬ 
ways  considered  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  as  a  branch  of 
the  Mafia.  He  not  only  refused 
to  join  it  but  he  attacked  it  in 
his  own  newspaper  with  such 
ferocity  that  the  Guild  con¬ 
sidered  suing  for  lil)el.  From  the 
very  l)eginning  he  refused  to 
adopt  the  average  newspaper¬ 
man’s  tweed  coat  and  slouch  hat 
with  press  card  .stuck  in  the  hat¬ 
band.  What  he  did  wear  on  duty 
popped  his  employer’s  eyes,  and 
in  self-defense  he  wrote,  ‘I  wear 
formal  clothes,  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  whenever  they  are  called 
for  and  regard  them  quite  liter¬ 
ally  as  the  livery  of  my  profes¬ 
sion.  I  would  no  more  think  of 
appearing  in  a  restaurant  out  of 
dinner  dress  than  I  would  in 
swimming  trunks.’  ”  The  book 
has  a  very  lively  account  of  his 
first  reporting  work  on  the  wild 
old  Boston  Telegram  and  his 
later  service  on  the  New  A’ork 
Herald  Tribune  and  (at  the  last) 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
plus  an  account  of  his  legendary 
days  as  co-publisher  with  Clegg 
of  the  Territorial  Enterprise, 
Virginia  City,  Nev. 

A  completely  revised  and  ex¬ 
panded  edition  of  “The  Dance 
Encyclopedia”  is  being  published 
by  Simon  and  Schuster.  It  is 
compiled  and  edited  by  Anatole 
Chujoy,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Dance  News,  and  P.  W.  Man¬ 
chester,  New  York  dance  critic 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  Miss  Manchester  has  been 
managing  editor  of  Dance  News 
since  1951,  The  pre-Christmas 
price  of  the  book  is  $17.50; 
afterwards,  it’s  $20. 

Advertising  salesmen  may  be 
able  to  pick  up  useful  ideas 
about  ne\v  methods  of  selling  in 
a  new  age  in  “The  Art  and  Skill 
of  Ingenious  Selling”  (Parker 
Publishing  Co.,  a  division  of 
Prentice-Hall.  $6.95).  It’s  by 
George  B.  Wright,  executive  of 
the  Parker  Pen  Co. 

The  disaster  of  Hurricane 
Betsy  and  the  immense  emer¬ 
gency  relief  operation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  is  retold  in  nine  stories  of 
nurses  in  Louisiana.  Catherine 
.Arnold,  New  Orleans  Clarion 
Herald,  applies  the  journalistic 
approach  to  government  print¬ 
ing  in  “Nurses  Serve  in  Hurri- 


and  their  publications,  yet  its  nois  University.  Some  of  the  bon  vivant,  author,  gourmet,  in-  cane  Betsy”  (Superintendent  of 
entire  existence  and  success  de-  magazines  have  won  national  dividualist,  railroad  buff,  acidu-  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
pend  on  honor  only.  |)rizes  as  literary  magazines.  lous  critic,  truculent  advocate  ‘20402.  60-page  booklet.  25c). 
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Linofilm  is  the  photocomposition  system 
with  a  future.  We  built  it  that  way.  We  made 
longevity — long  productive  equipment  life 
— as  integral  as  its  circuitry.  We  built  it  to 
keep  up  with  your  growing  workload  .  .  , 
and  to  meet  your  deadlines  now  and  many 
years  from  now. 

Linofilm  won’t  be  obsolescent  tomorrow. 
You  can  start  with  keyboard  operation  and 
move  up  to  computerization  . .  .  alternate 
computer  paper  tape  or  magnetic  tape  with 
keyboard  tape  to  command  the  Linofilm 


Mergenthaler 


Photo  Unit ...  or  even  run  it  directly  with 
computer-produced  paper  tape.  Linofilm’s 
systems  approach  to  phototypesetting  lets 
you  build  your  productive  capacity.  And  its 
proven  superiority  means  reliable  perform¬ 
ance  when  you  need  it. 

Ask  your  Mergenthaler  representative 
about  the  up-to-date  phototypesetting  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  keep  your  composing  room 
ahead-ot-daXe  for  years  to  come.  Or  write 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 


Davis  Merwin  Charles  Hilty  Harold  Liston 


5th  Generation  Merwin 
Publisher  of  Pantagraph 


BUX)MINGT0N,  Ill. 
Davis  U.  Merwin  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Panta- 


his  nephew  to  replace  him. 

Davis  U.  Merwin  will  be  the 
fifth  generation  of  his  family  to 


news 

was  announced  in  Septemlier.  He 
is  closing  a  40-year  career  in 
journalism,  of  which  33  years 
were  at  the  Pantagraph.  He  has 
been  editor  since  1945. 

The  new  editor  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Pantagraph  staff 
continuously  since  1943,  except 
for  an  eight-month  period  in 
1958-1959  with  the  Associated 
Press  at  Chicago. 

He  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Mr.  Tate  in  September,  1963. 

Hilty  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Pantagraph  editorial  staff  since 
September.  He  was  with  the 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  News  11  years, 
and  was  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper  six  years. 


-people 


GEORGE  R.  AVERin  has  been 


graph  effective  Jan.  1.  He  also 
will  be  executive  vicepresident 
and  secretary  of  the  Pantagraph 
corporation. 

This  announcement  was  made 
by  Loring  Merwin,  Pantagraph 
president  and  publisher. 

Loring  Merw’in  will  continue 
to  direct  Pantagraph  policy  as 
president  of  the  company  and 
chairman  of  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  committee.  However, 
he  asked  the  directors  to  relieve 
him  of  the  responsibility  of  day- 
to-day  operations  and  nominated 


VOUR 

N€IU  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAINT 

CHAS.T.  ALAIN.  INC. 
Sngineers 
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head  the  newspaper.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Jesse  W.  Fell, 
brought  the  first  printing  press 
to  Central  Illinois  in  the  fall  of 
1836  and  started  McLean 
County’s  first  newspaper,  the 
Observer,  Jan.  14,  1837. 

Davis  Merwin  Sr.,  was  pub¬ 
lisher  from  1924  to  1935. 

The  newly  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  graduated  from  Choate 
School  in  1946  and  Harvard 
College  in  1950.  He  worked  at 
the  Pantagraph  during  school 
vacations  and  became  a  full-time 
staff  member  following  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  college.  Since  that 
time  he  has  worked  in  every 
department  of  the  newspaper, 
and  has  been  associate  publisher 
since  1962. 

The  younger  Merwin  served 
with  the  Marine  Corps  in  Korea 
during  the  Korean  War  and  was 
returned  to  reserve  status  with 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Harold  Liston  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph,  succeeding  H.  Clay 
Tate,  who  is  retiring  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Merwin  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Charles 
Hilty  as  assistant  to  the  editor. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Tate 


Curt  Beard,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily 
Chronicle — to  sports  staff  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Western  Sun. 

*  *  « 

Joe  Hendrickson,  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Star-News 
— elected  chairman  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  chapter  of  the 
Baseball  W’riters  Association  of 
America. 

*  «  « 

Gene  Esquivel — to  picture 
editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  /n- 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  from 
assistant  city  editor,  Independ¬ 
ent. 

*  *  * 

Al  Hartin,  sports  writer,  has 
joined  North  Shore  Citizen, 
North  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Palmer,  Associated 
Press  staff  writer,  London,  re¬ 
signed  to  freelance. 

*  *  « 

Leaves  MR&S 

Richard  H.  Waterhous,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  in  Atlanta,  has  joined 
Holiday  magazine’s  sales  staff 
in  the  same  city. 


appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  all  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  operation  except  editorial. 
Since  November  1963  Averitt  has 
been  Director  of  Advertising  and 
Promotion.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  newspaper  in  September  I960, 
after  teaching  economics  at  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology  and 
working  on  the  research  staff  of 
the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Center  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

a  «  * 

Steve  Cousley — designated  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  (Paul 
S.  Cousley)  of  the  Alton  (Ill.) 
Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Ramsay  Jr.,  a 
former  Illinois  newspaper  editor 
and  columnist — to  Herbert  M. 
Kraus  and  Company,  public  re¬ 
lations  organization,  as  account 
executive. 

*  M  M 

Frank  Cooke,  formerly  with 
the  Banning-Baumont  (Calif.) 
Record-Gazette — to  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
advertising  staff. 

•  *  * 

Wendell  Keene — from  the 
Concord  (Calif.)  Daily  Trans¬ 
cript  to  the  news  staff  of  the 

Klamnth  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Gatty  of  the  United 
Press  International  bureau  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  has  lieen  named 
to  succeed  Martin  Sikora  as 
bureau  manager  in  Trenton. 
Sikora  joins  the  financial  news 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  * 

Shirley  E.  Wagener — from 
women’s  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Sentinel  (Md.) 
and  formerly  with  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press — named  as 
Editor  of  Service,  for  the  Office 
of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 
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A  LIFT  FOR  LIVING 

Spiritually  uplifting  weekend  message  in  Rev.  Harold  E. 
Kohn's  easy,  conversational  style.  Ideally  suited  to  begin 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

AFFILIATEO  WITH  jGos^n^rles'^nmes  SYNDICATE 
Times  Mirror  Square  /  Los  Angteles,  Cdifomia  90053  /  Telephone  (213)  625-2345 
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Schedule  Your  Newspaper 
Advertising  Accordingly 
in  the 

WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Most  Advertisers  Do! 


e___  ^  Appointments  Made 

wMt  ^  To  3  Executive  Jobs 

Everett,  Wash. 

t  Several  executive  appoint¬ 

ments  have  been  made  by  Robert 
D.  Best,  publisher  for  the 

Everett  Herald  and  Western 
Sun.  They  are: 

Larry  Hanson,  production  co- 
*  ordinator,  to  assistant  to  the 

Donald  R.  Palmer — from  the 
t  Copeland  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 

fornia  to  production  coordinator. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  at 

Jerry  Distefano,  formerly  as- 
sistant  controller  at  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  —  named 
corporate  finance  officer,  busi- 
legalist  and  employment 

JSBSBSKi  Scheldt — in  new  post  of 

L  L  commuoity  affairs  administra- 

EDWARD  J.  SOMERS  has  been 

appointed  general  manager  of  the  r-  a  i  ^ 

Port  Jervis  (N.Y.)  Union-Gaiette  Jim  Scroggins-promoted  to 
in  the  Ottaway  organiiation.  For  acUertiSing  director, 
several  years  he  worked  as  a  sales-  * 

man  for  Ottaway  radio  stations.  NeWSineil  Shifted 
Daniel  J.  Dwyer  becomes  editor  of 

the  Union-Gazette.  Three  NBC  News  correspond¬ 

ents  are  being  reassigned  in  for¬ 
eign  posts.  Irving  R.  Levine, 
SiG  Gissler,  executive  editor,  who  has  been  NBC  News  bu- 
Vaukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun — to  reau  chief  in  Rome  since  March, 
ditorial  staff,  Milwaukee  Jour-  1959,  has  been  named  bureau 
uL  chief  in  London.  Bernard  Frizell, 

*  ’"  *  bureau  chief  in  Paris  since  June, 

William  Seeger  Jr. — from  1962,  has  been  named  bureau 
romotion  manager  to  adver-  chief  in  Rome.  Frank  Bourg- 
turned  to  the  Leader-Herald  tising  director  of  the  Suburban  holtzer  has  been  named  bureau 
here  and  assumed  the  duties  of  Publications  at  Wayne,  Pa.  chief  in  Paris,  returning  to  a 
telegraph  editor  recently,  after  *  ♦  ♦  p^gj.  from  1953  to  1955. 

stints  as  managing  editor  of  the  Bert  Holmes,  associate  editor  • 

Covington  (Va.)  Virginian  and  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her-  dianwg  Ju  GM 
assistant  state  editor  of  the  aid — elected  a  director  of  the  ^ 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  he  Texas  Social  Welfare  Associa-  WASHINGTON 

had  come  full  cycle.  tion.  E.  (Gene)  Ritzinger,  for- 

Truesdell  was  a  Leader  re-  *  ♦  *  mer  newspaperman,  has  joined 

porter  liefore  going  to  Atlantic  Steimian  M.  Taylor,  man-  the  Washington  office  of  the 
City  in  1963.  He  also  was  a  re-  aging  editor  of  the  Lebanon  General  Motors  public  relations 
porter  for  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  (N.  H.)  Valley  News — nomin-  staff.  He  succeeds  Fred  J.  Archi- 
Daily  News  and  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  ated  by  Gov.  John  W.  King  as  a  bald,  who  has  been  transferred 
Times  and  served  in  the  Army,  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  to  the  GM  public  relations  staff 
after  graduation  from  Berea  Health  and  Welfare  Advisory  m  New  York.  Ritzinger  was  a 
College,  Kentucky.  Commission.  reporter  with  the  Wall  Street 

Journal  for  five  years.  He  joined 

___  _  G.M  in  1964. 


Reporter  Promoted 
After  2  Citations 

Chicago 

Sean  O’Gara,  award-winning 
Chicago  suburban  reporter,  has 
been  named  associate  editor  of 
the  Cicero,  Berwyn  and  Stick- 
ney-Forest  View  (Ill.)  Life 
Newspapers. 

The  promotion  for  the  former 
World  War  II  overseas  corre¬ 
spondent  came  shortly  after  he 
received  a  Best  News  Story  of 
1967  award  from  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  and  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  citation  from 
the  American  Veterans  Press 
Association  of  Chicago. 

A  reporter  for  the  Life  News¬ 
papers  since  1958,  O’Gara  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  a  reporter  in 
Chicago,  Florida  and  Central 
America.  His  Best  News  Story 
award  was  an  accolade  for  his 
four-month,  front  page  crusade 
to  return  a  small  girl  to  her 
Cicero  (Ill.)  parents  after  she 
was  withheld  illegally  from  them 
for  three  years. 


T.  CYRIL  NOON,  vicepresidenf- 
engineering  and  research,  Harris- 
Interfype  Corporation,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  1967  Richards 
Memorial  Award  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
The  award,  sponsored  by  Pi  Tau 
Sigma,  engineering  fraternity,  is 
given  to  the  man  selected  as  hav¬ 
ing  "demonstrated  outstanding 
achievement  within  20  to  25  years 
following  graduation  from  the 
regular  engineering  curriculum  of 
an  American  college  or  univer¬ 
sity."  As  chief  technical  officer  of 
Harris-1  ntertype,  manufacturer  of 
eguipment  for  printed  and  elec¬ 
tronic  communications.  Noon  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  guiding  the  corpora¬ 
tion's  accelerated  product  devel¬ 
opment  program. 
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Walheim 


Barnhart 


CLIFFORD  BARNHART,  advertising  and  marketing  director — named 
a  director  and  vicepresident,  Sacramento  Union,  Inc. 

CHARLES  A.  WALHEIM — named  assistant  to  the  publisher,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union,  and  a  director  of  the  Union  publishing  company. 

JOHN  B.  LUX — assigned  to  the  Sacramento  Union's  new  post  of 
promotion  and  devolopment  manager. 
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CIRCULATION 

Court  Bars  Price 
Set  by  Distributors 

Syraci'se,  N.  Y. 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Francis  R.  Moran  has  ordered 
the  distributors  of  the  Syracuse 
He  raid- Journal  to  charge  no 
more  than  the  price  listed  on  the 
newspaper’s  masthead. 

The  masthead  price  of  the 
Herald-Journal  is  50  cents  a 
week  for  home  delivery  or  75 
cents  a  week  for  inclusion  of  the 
Sunday  Herald-A  merican-Post- 
Standard. 

The  newspaper  had  com¬ 
plained  that  some  distributors 
tried  to  charge  customers  60 
cents  for  the  daily  newspaper 
and  85  cents  for  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  distributors  operate  under 
individual  franchise  agreements 
with  the  Herald  Com.pany  and 
either  employ  carrier  boys  to 
deliver  the  newspaper  to  homes 
or  deliver  it  themselves  on  motor 
routes. 

A  case  involving  a  similar 
situation  is  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
(E&P,  Nov.  18). 

• 

42  Ohio  Teachers 
At  Papers’  Seminar 

Mansfield,  O. 
The  successful  use  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  instrument  in 
teaching  was  demonstrated 
again  as  42  teachers  attended 
the  fourth  Ohio  Newspaper-in- 
the-Classroom  Seminar  here. 

The  Mansfield  Xews-Journal, 
a  member  of  the  Horvitz  news¬ 
paper  group  of  Ohio  papers,  was 
host  to  the  teachers  sent  to  the 
seminar  by  20  newspapers.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Oertel,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  directed  the  seminar. 

Wayne  Carle,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  In  Australia. 

Ts  kstp  Is  tsueh  srllh  siarketlni 
sSiwrtUisi.  sublithint  and  graphit 
aiu  In  Autlralia  rand 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

fortmiiktly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S. 

earner  Butt  $  Clitdcll  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 

Sydney,  Australia  i 


in  the  Ohio  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  told  how  he  thought  news¬ 
papers  could  help  teachers  and 
students. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Holmquist,  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  news¬ 
paper  program  for  several  years 
and  has  been  sent  to  university 
seminars  by  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  ran  through  a  long  list 
of  suggestions  on  how  to  use  the 
papers.  Panels  of  teachers 
demonstrated  their  classroom 
techniques. 

Ralph  lula,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  reported  that  the  Knight 
newspaper  distributed  110,000 
copies  to  121  schools  and  con¬ 
tacted  approximately  11,000 
pupils. 

• 

Newspaper  Reading 
Helps  Birth  Control 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

People  who  read  newspapers 
are  more  likely  to  practice  fam¬ 
ily  planning  than  those  who  do 
not,  according  to  a  worldwide 
study  of  fertility. 

Dr.  Dudley  Kirk,  professor 
of  demography  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  cited  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  as  the  most  significant 
of  12  factors  found  related  to 
national  fertility  figures  by 
United  Nations  demographers. 

Dr.  Kirk  outlined  fertility 
trends  in  developing  countries 
in  speaking  (Nov.  15)  at  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  Ses- 
quicentennial  conference  on 
“Fertility  and  Family  Planning: 
A  World  View.” 

“Information,  health,  and  edu¬ 
cation  items  were  found  to  be 
more  closely  correlated  with  fer¬ 
tility  than  economic,  industrial 
and  urban  development,”  he 
said.  This  is  encouraging,  he 
added,  because  the  development 
of  these  factors  can  be  accel¬ 
erated  more  easily  than  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  factors  to 
reduce  population  growth  rates. 
• 

Jewish  Fund  Group 
Salutes  Circulators 

More  than  250  persons  from 
the  publishing  and  distributing 
industry  paid  tribute  Nov.  15  to 
Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Jack  E.  Underwood, 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  in  advancing  good 
human  relations. 

The  testimonial  dinner  was 
sponsored  by  the  Publishing  and 
Distributing  Division  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee’s 
Appeal  for  Human  Relations. 

Goldstein  and  Underwood  re¬ 
ceived  engraved  silver  plaques 
in  testimony  to  their  work  “in 
advancing  man’s  understanding 
of  his  fellow  man.” 


Carrier  Promotion 
Citation  Announced 

National  Newspaperboy  Day 
promotion  plaque  winners  in 
seven  categories  were  announced 
this  week  by  Hickey-Mitchell  Co., 
St.  Louis,  sponsors  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

They  were : 

10,000  or  under  circulation — 
Livermore  (Calif.)  Herald  & 
News. 

10,001  to  20,000  circulation — 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette. 

20,001  to  50,000  circulation — 
Kitchener-W  aterloo  (Ont.) 
Record. 

50,001  to  100,000  circulation — 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

Over  100,000  circulation — 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal. 

Best  use  of  color — Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Star  and  Citizen. 

Exceptional  “at  large” — 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

In  addition  Certificates  of  Out¬ 
standing  Promotion  were 
awarded  to  runnersup. 

The  judges  were  Edward 
Hirsch,  vicepresident — Copy  Di¬ 
rector,  Winius-Brandon  Co.; 
Derry  D.  Cone,  public  relations, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
Paul  H.  Poetz,  Paul  H.  Poetz 
Studios,  all  St.  Louis. 

This  is  the  seventh  consecutive 
year  in  the  contest  in  which 
more  than  300  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  promoted 
National  Newspaperboy  Day 
last  Oct.  14. 

• 

Circulation  Men  Win 
Prizes  for  Promotion 

Three  circulation  executives 
who  won  $50  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
as  prizes  in  the  15th  annual 
carrier  .4d-Tribute  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Newspaper  Boys  of 
.America  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  have 
been  announced  by  James  A. 
Lynch,  president  of  Newspaper 
Boys  of  .America  Inc. 

The  winners  are: 

Raymond  G.  Schroll,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  in  the  over- 
100,000  circulation  group;  La- 
Verne  Enstrom,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  in  the  over-25,000  cir¬ 
culation  division;  and  Arthur 
Myett,  G(oMcc.sfer  (Mass.)  Daily 
Times,  in  the  under-25,000  cir¬ 
culation  group. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  bond¬ 
winning  entries  were  full  page 
ads  paying  tribute  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  carrier-salesmen  as 
young  businessmen. 

• 

Man  in  Washington 

Washington 

Kenneth  Scheibel  has  been 
named  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Moline,  (Ill.,)  Daily 
Dispatch.  Scheibel  also  is  cor¬ 
respondent  for  papers  in  the 
west  and  south. 


Riot  Story 
Coverage 
Rules  Hit 

Stanford,  Calif. 

A  warning  against  rigid  rules 
for  spot  coverage  of  riots  was 
voiced  here  by  Ben  Bagdikian, 
press  critic,  in  addressing  Stan¬ 
ford  University  professional 
journalism  fellows. 

There  are  three  drawbacks  to 
recent  voluntary  guidelines 
adopted  by  newsmen,  he  said  in 
declaring  normal  coverage 
should  be  delayed  only  when 
there  is  a  clear  and  present  dan¬ 
ger  this  would  lead  to  further 
violence. 

Guidelines  demoralize  the 
normal  news  system,  which  is 
dedicated  to  speed  and  accuracy. 
They  also  overlook  the  fact 
people  have  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  outside  the  mass 
media,  especially  in  the  ghetto, 
he  added. 

Most  importantly,  the  long¬ 
term  damage  from  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  integrity  of  com¬ 
munications  may  exceed  any 
benefits  obtained  from  short¬ 
term  news  blackouts,  Bagdikian 
said. 

Advance  agreement  by  the 
three  television  networks  to  de¬ 
lay  immediate  spot  coverage  of 
the  Pentagon  demonstrations 
was  outrageous,  he  declared. 

*  *  * 

Discussions 

Seven  members  of  President 
Johnson’s  National  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  met  Nov.  11 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  with  27 
representatives  of  the  press. 

The  commission  was  set  up 
last  July  by  the  President  in  an 
effort  to  determine  exactly  what 
happened  in  last  summer’s  ra¬ 
cial  disturbances,  why  they  oc¬ 
curred,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

In  a  series  of  closed  panel 
discussions  in  meeting  rooms 
provided  by  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corporation,  the 
commissioners  and  their  guests 
discussed  whether  any  self-im¬ 
posed  limitations  should  be 
placed  on  telling  the  story  of 
riots  and  whether  any  code  or 
system  of  ground  rules  could  be 
established. 

The  panel  also  explored  the 
question  of  whether  agitators 
used  the  press  and  television 
to  foment  disturbances  and 
whether  the  mere  reporting  of 
the  riot  in  one  community  might 
start  a  second  in  another  «x)m- 
munity. 

The  meetings  were  the  first 
of  19  commission  sessions  to  be 
held  outside  Washington. 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 

Pete  Gibson’s  cars  have  to  measure  up.  At  60  below. 

Pete  Gibson  gives  new  GM  cars  midity.  And  throws  in  a  55-mile-an-  a  General  Motors  car.  It’s  typical 

a  baptism  in  ice.  He  takes  their  hour  gale-force  wind  for  a  hooker.  of  the  rigid  quality-control  tests 

measure  in  cold-room  tests  rang-  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  GM  products  have  to  pass.  And 
ing  from  60  degrees  below  zero  to  skilled  technicians,  like  Pete,  make  another  reason  why  you  get  a  bet- 

barely  freezing,  turnpike  icing  con-  sure  even  subarctic  climate  will  ter  buy  in  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Olds- 

ditions  of  32  degrees  at  100%  hu-  not  put  the  chill  on  performance  in  mobile,  Buick  or  Cadillac  cars. 

Peter  M.  Gibson,  Special  Tester,  Oldsmobile  Division,  Lansing.  Michigan. 
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Riot  Arrest  Disturbs 
Police-Press  Harmony 


By  Lou  Pruto 

PiTTSBIRGH 

Rill  Levis  says  he  was  only 
doing  his  job.  But  the  arrest  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
l)hotographer  during  a  minor 
scale  riot  earlier  this  month  has 
become  a  cause  celebre  within 
the  Pittsburgh  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Levis  was  arre.sted  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh  police  on  Nov.  10  while 
taking  photographs  of  a  wild 
disturbance  on  the  city’s  South- 
si<le.  The  riot  was  touched  off 
by  disappointed  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  fans,  mostly  students,  who 
had  seen  their  team  beaten 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
city  high  school  championship. 

Kaciul  Overtones 

There  were  racial  overtones 
for  the  defeated  school.  Westing- 
house,  is  a  predominantly  Negro 
school  which  had  been  the 
perennial  scholastic  football 
champion  in  the  school  system. 
But  this  time,  a  predominantly 
white  public  school,  Taylor 
Allderdice,  won  the  playoff 
game. 

Within  minutes  after  the 
game  ended,  fights  broke  out  in 
and  around  the  stadium.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  police,  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  a  precaution,  rushed 
in  to  suppress  the  <listurhance. 
Photographers  and  cameramen 
from  the  local  newspapers  and 
television  stations  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  cover  the  story.  Bill 
Levis  was  one  of  them. 

As  police  waded  into  the 
crowd,  breaking  up  the  numerous 
fist  fights,  Levis  and  others 
stood  back  and  recordeti  the 
scene  with  their  cameras.  Levis 
was  taking  shots  of  five  police 
officers  jostling  with  two  Negro 
youngsters  when  suddenly  he 
found  himself  being  hustled  off 
by  other  policemen. 

Police  superintendent  James 
Slusser  said  Levis  was  arrested 
because  he  “was  interfering  with 
police  officers  when  they  were 
trying  to  make  arrests.”  Levis 
was  taken  immediately  to  a 
nearby  precinct. 

Officers  at  the  precinct  must 
have  felt  they  made  a  mistake 
for  they  didn’t  charge  Levis  im¬ 
mediately,  but  rather  asked  him 
to  slip  out  by  the  back  door.  He 
refused  and  was  then  booked  on 
charges  of  loitering  and  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.  He  spent  the 
next  three  hours  in  jail  until  his 


release  on  a  cash  bond. 

The  next  morning  a  magis¬ 
trate  dismissed  the  charges  at 
a  hearing,  ruling  there  was  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence.  But  the  inci¬ 
dent  wasn’t  about  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Although  recent  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  police  and  the 
local  news  media  had  been  har¬ 
monious,  even  in  the  most  tense 
situations,  the  arrest  of  Levis 
angered  Pittsburgh  newsmen. 

The  Post-Gazette  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  accused  the  police  of  “in¬ 
defensible  interference  with  a 
newsman’s  right  to  report  a 
public  event.” 

“The  pictures  he  took  prior  to 
his  arrest,”  the  editorial  went 
on,  “substantiate  his  contention 
that  he  was  standing  in  the 
street  some  20  feet  from  where 
he  photographed  officers  making 
arrests.  What’s  more,  he  denies 
any  disorderly  behavior  and 
offered  no  resistance  to  police.” 

The  paper  called  the  arrest 
“a  form  of  news  suppression 
. . .  not  to  be  tolerated.” 

Nick  Wallace,  president  of  the 
Post-Gazette’s  chapter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
James  Herrmann,  president  of 
the  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pittsburgh,  pro¬ 
tested  the  arrest  to  police  super¬ 
intendent  Slusser  and  Pittsburgh 
Mayor  Joseph  Barr.  Even  tele¬ 
vision  newsmen,  natural  rivals 
of  the  press,  were  upset. 

Dave  Kelly,  news  director  and 
columnist  for  WIIC-TV,  devoted 
two  minute  segments  of  his 
station’s  early  and  late  evening 
newscasts  to  editorialize  against 
the  police  action.  WIIC-TV  also 
carried  an  interview  with  Levis 
on  the  matter. 

“I  am  one  hundred  percent 
behind  the  police  maintaining 
law  and  order,”  Kelly  told  his 
audience,  “but  I  am  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  against  the  police 
managing  news  or  locking  up 
newsmen  or  trying  to  hide  what 
had  the  makings  of  an  extremely 
bad  situation.” 

Poor  Public  Kclations 

Kelly  called  Levis  “the  victim 
of  extremely  poor  public  rela¬ 
tions”  and  chastised  the  police 
for  failing  to  meet  earlier  with 
Pittsburgh  news  media  “to  dis¬ 
cuss  policy  or  procedures  in 
cases  of  civil  strife.” 

Levis,  a  Post-Gazette  photog¬ 
rapher  for  three  years  and  a 


news  photographer  since  he  was 
15,  said  he  could  not  understand 
why  police  singled  him  out  for 
arrest. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I  could 
loiter  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  a  camera,”  the  37-year-old 
photographer  said.  “I  don’t  know 
how  I  could  have  been  disorderly. 
This  was  like  covering  a  football 
game.  You  don’t  necessarily  care 
for  the  team  that  is  winning  but 
you  can’t  take  sitles. 


“I’m  sure  if  there  had  been 
four  Negroes  and  one  jiolice 
officer  scuffling  and  I  had  taken 
a  picture  I  probably  would  not 
have  been  arrested.  I  know  that 
all  I  was  guilty  of  was  doing  my 
job.  I  really  don’t  harbor  any 
grudges.  All  I  want  is  a  public 
apology.” 

So  does  the  Pittsburgh  news 
fraternity.  So  far,  there  has 
been  nothing  but  silence  from 
police. 


‘Spunky’  Owes  His  Life 
To  Kind  Photographers 


West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

The  quick  action  of  two  pho- 
Valley  Times,  a  10,000  circula- 
tographers  for  the  Pawtuxet 
tion  daily  in  West  Warsvick, 
saved  the  life  of  a  young  mon¬ 
grel  dog  and  resulted  in  a  front 
page  feature  spread  which 
helped  return  the  dog  to  its 
owner. 

The  photographers,  George 
Kroener  and  John  Sambain, 
were  driving  back  to  the  Times 
office  from  assignment  when  a 
poignant  story  unfolded  before 
them.  A  four-month-old  puppy 
lay  writhing  in  the  street, 
struck  down  by  a  hit-and-run 
vehicle.  Scores  of  persons 
ignored  it. 

Kroener,  noting  a  resemb¬ 
lance  between  the  animal  and 
his  own  dog,  pulled  over  to  help. 
Sambain  carried  the  puppy 
from  the  street  while  Kroener 
Ijegan  inquiring  if  anyone  had 
seen  the  accident  or  knew  whom 
the  dog  belonged  to. 

People  reacted  suspiciously  to 
his  quiries  and  one  man  mut¬ 
tered:  “For  a  dime  you  can  call 
the  cops  and  they’ll  shoot  it.” 

Darkroom  work  awaited  the 
Times  staffers  and  they  knew 
calling  the  police  would  be  the 


JOHN  SAMBAIN.  one  of  hit 
rescuers,  cuddles  "Spunky"  before 
the  pup  it  claimed  by  its  owner. 


easy  way  out.  But  they  talked  it 
over  briefly  and  decided  to  split 
expenses  and  try  to  save  the 
dog’s  life. 

They  took  it  to  an  animal  hos¬ 
pital  where  Dr.  Edward  Corn¬ 
ell,  a  veterinarian,  said  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  dog 
would  survive  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  spunky 
pup  was  still  alive,  but  listless. 
Depressed  by  its  wounds,  it  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  and  took  no  inter¬ 
est  in  anything.  But  a  day  later 
it  began  eating  and  within  two 
days  the  female  mongrel  had 
shown  such  marked  improve¬ 
ment  it  was  ready  to  leave  the 
hospital. 

Sambain  and  Kroener  saw  an 
opportunity  for  a  human  inter-, 
est  feature  about  this  dog’s 
ordeal  and  reporter  John  Will- 
son  was  assigned  to  write  the 
story. 

Kroener  did  an  accompanying 
three-picture  series  showing  his 
puppy.  Pixie,  greeting  the  dog 
as  it  emerged  from  the  hospital 
The  package  was  prominentlj 
displayed  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Times  a  few  days  later. 

The  final  chapter  in  the  story 
was  w’ritten  when  the  owner 
recognized  the  dog  in  the  paper 
and  reclaimed  it. 

• 

Niemaii  Fellowship 
Selectors  Appointed 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  committee  to  select  Nie- 
man  Fellows  for  1968-69  has 
been  announced  by  Harvard 
University.  The  members  are: 

Frank  Batten,  publisher  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Dispatch; 

William  T.  Mcllwain  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Newsday  at 
Garden  City,  N.Y. ; 

Fred  L.  Glimp,  dean  of  Har¬ 
vard  College; 

William  M.  Pinkerton,  Har¬ 
vard  news  officer; 

Dwight  E.  Sargent,  curator 
of  Nieman  Fellowships. 

Applications  for  Fellowships 
will  be  received  until  April  1- 
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The  long  is  now  longer  and  the  short 
even  shorter  with  the  new  longer 
telephoto  (250mm  f6.3)  and 
shorter  wide  angle  (55mm  t4.5). 

The  Mamiya  TLR  user  now  has 
7  interchangeable  lenses  to  draw 
upon  for  virtually  unlimited  control 
of  image  size,  picture  angle  and  per¬ 
spective.  He  enjoys  even  greater 
versatility  than  he  would  with  many  fine  sir  35’s. 
And,  with  almost  4  times  the  film  area  offered  by 
the  2 */4 -square  format  over  the  35,  he  can  blow 
up  his  Mamiya  TLR  negatives  to  practically  any 
size.  Moreover,  unlike  any  sir,  there’s  no  recoil, 
no  mirror  slap,  and  no  finder  blackout— not  even 


a  momentary  flutter  in  the  finder 
screen  during  the  exposure.  No 
wonder  so  many  professionals  look 
to  the  Mamiya  TLR  as  a  sort  of  a 
workhorse  camera— to  be  depended 
upon,  no  matter  what  the  situation. 
You  enjoy  these  advantages  and 
many  more  with  either  Mamiya; 
standard  C22  or  automatic  C33. 
Both  offer  facilities  for  using  120  as  well  as  220 
rollfilm  and  draw  upon  the  same,  comprehensive 
system  of  interchangeable  lenses  and  accessories. 
See  your  Mamiya  dealer  or  write. 

Mamiya  division/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York  11533 


the  long 
and  short 
of  it 


PROMOTION 

E&P  Market  Guide 
Source  for  Brochures 


By  Georfte  Will 

Want  an  instant  stopper  for 
local  and  national  advertiseis 
and  their  agencies  who  con¬ 
stantly  cry  that  your  newspaper 
doesn’t  keep  them  supplied  with 
market  information? 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  included  in  the  1968 
volume  of  the  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
LisHEK  Market  Glide,  which  is 
now  in  the  mail.  You’ll  be 
amazed  at  how  much  it  tells 
alwut  the  area  served  by  your 
newspaper. 

You’ll  see  that  you  don’t  need 
a  full-time  research  department 
to  be  able  to  supply  your  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers  with  a 
variety  of  facts  that  will  enable 
them  to  use  your  newspaper 
more  effectively  for  their  mar¬ 
keting  programs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Mark- 
KET  Glide  includes  a  14-point 
surv’ey  of  your  market.  Each  of 
the  subject  areas  was  selected 
with  considerable  thought  about 
20  years  ago  by  a  joint  ANPA- 
AAAA  committee  as  the  basis 
for  newspaper  standard  market 
data  folders,  which  at  the  time 
they  envisioned  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  would  prepare  for  use  by 
advertising  agencies. 

Slanilard  Data 

Then,  in  1952,  the  American 
-Association  of  Advertising 
-Agencies  “gave  active  support 
to  the  compilation  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  data  in  the  Market  Glide.’’ 
-A  month  later,  the  N-AE-A  (now 
the  INAE)  officially  adopted  the 
Guide  as  its  official  standard 
source  of  data. 

If  you’re  not  familiar  with  the 
standard  surveys,  they  show  the 
location,  of  each  newspaper  mar¬ 


ket;  transportation  facilities — 
including  air,  rail,  bus  and  motor 
freight;  population  data,  with 
latest  census  information  for 
corporate  city,  city  zone,  retail 
trading  zone,  and  county,  plus 
current  (1967)  estimates;  and 
similar  breakdowns  for  number 
of  households. 

Ranking  information  includes 
number  of  commercial  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions, 
with  amount  of  deposits.  Num- 
lier  of  passenger  car  registra¬ 
tions  is  shown,  useful  to  auto¬ 
motive  and  accessory  adver¬ 
tisers.  A  count  of  electric  and 
gas  meters  is  of  equal  value  for 
appliance  advertisers. 

Facts  on  principal  industries 
in  newspaper  markets  includes 
number  of  people  employed  in 
each  of  the  principal  industries 
in  the  area  and  average  weekly 
wage. 

Climate  information,  with 
temperature  averages  by  season 
and  dates  of  first  and  last  kill¬ 
ing  frost  can  be  used  with  seed 
and  fertilizer,  fuel  oil  and  anti¬ 
freeze  accounts.  Description  of 
tap  water  (hard,  soft,  alkaline, 
fluoridated,  etc.)  can  be  u.sed  to 
solicit  advertising  for  deter¬ 
gents,  water  softeners. 

One  of  the  more  useful  fea¬ 
tures  is  the  summary  of  retail¬ 
ing  facts,  including  size  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  shopping  centers,  also 
telling  principal  shopping  days, 
store  opening  nights,  plus  infor¬ 
mation  on  supermarkets,  chain 
stores  and  discount  stores. 

Final  item  in  each  survey  pre¬ 
sents  the  names  of  newspapers 
serving  the  market,  latest  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  and  the  name 
of  the  advertising  and  merchan¬ 


TIMELY 


. .  .  because  VEC  News  Filmstrips  present  the 
news  while  it's  still  news 

America’s  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  the  Newspaper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 


PROMOTION  KITS — Bookstores  and  libraries  blossom  with  colorful 
New  York  Times  display  material  reminding  the  public  that  "Chil¬ 
dren  you  love  ,  .  .  love  books."  The  Times  sent  out  4,000  promotion 
kits  in  conjunction  with  its  Children's  Book  Section  of  Sunday,  Nov. 
5.  Bill  Sokol,  associate  promotion  art  director  of  the  Times,  de¬ 
signed  the  kit. 


dising  contact  at  the  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  individual 
market  surveys,  you’ll  find  two 
tables  of  current  E&P  estimates, 
along  with  latest  data  on  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  markets  and 
all  U.S.  counties,  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Census.  Similar 
data  for  Canadian  cities  and 
provinces  is  included,  from 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  population  tables,  for  in¬ 
stance,  show  the  current  (1960) 
U.S.  Census  figure  for  each 
county  and  newspaper  market 
city,  along  with  E&P’s  estimate 
of  population  as  of  January  1, 
1968.  Personal  income  tables 
show  figures  for  1960  and  ’68. 
Number  of  households,  is  shown, 
along  with  1968  income  per 
household  estimates. 

Tables  on  retail  sales  present 
1963  Census  figures,  along  with 
E&P  estimates  for  1967  and 
1968.  Sales  figures  are  broken 
down  into  nine  sub-classifications 
of  sales — lumber/hardware,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  food,  automo¬ 
tive,  gasoline,  apparel,  furniture, 
eating  and  drinking  establish¬ 
ments,  and  drugs.  Number  of 
outlets  in  each  classification  are 
shown,  too. 

-At  the  beginning  of  each  state, 
a  page  map  shows  the  location 
of  all  daily  newspaper  markets 
and  standard  metro  areas.  Ad¬ 
ditional  state  tables  project  pop¬ 
ulation  for  1970  and  1975  in 
seven  different  age  groups,  and 
retail  sales  in  six  classifications. 

Smaller  newspapers,  without 
the  benefit  of  promotion  or  re¬ 
search  departments— or  even 
major  metro  papers  with  com¬ 
plete  facilities  in  these  areas — 
can  use  the  data  in  the  Market 
Glide  to  produce  a  quick  and 
easy  market  brochure. 

For  instance,  here’s  how  you 


can  produce  a  simple,  four-page 
brochure.  On  the  cover,  repro¬ 
duce  your  newspaper’s  market 
area  map.  (In  the  1968  edition, 
40  newspapers  published  maps 
of  their  area  as  advertisements.) 
Add  the  name  of  your  market, 
and  your  newspaper  logo. 

On  page  two,  blow  up  your 
individual  market  survey.  On 
the  third  page,  reproduce  the 
sections  of  the  population,  in¬ 
come  and  retail  sales  tables  that 
deal  with  your  market.  You  can 
possibly  add  comparable  data 
from  competitive  markets,  if 
your  figures  are  superior  to  those 
of  your  competitors.  Finally,  in¬ 
clude  your  market  rankings, 
which  can  be  found  in  pages  11 
through  28  of-  the  Market 
Guide. 

To  complete  your  selling  story, 
use  the  back  page  of  your  mar¬ 
ket  folder  to  include  your  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  circulation  figures, 
and  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
your  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Tables  of  information 
on  newspaper  reps,  incidentally, 
are  also  included  in  the  publica¬ 
tion,  on  pages  3-10. 

If  you  have  an  advertisement 
in  the  Market  Glide,  by  all 
means  include  that  in  your  re¬ 
print,  too. 

Editor  &  Publisher  does  not 
require  newspapers  to  advertise 
in  the  annual  Market  Guide  to 
gain  reprint  privileges  for  the 
data  included  in  the  publication. 
A  reprint  line,  however,  is  re¬ 
quired,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
reprinted  material. 

You  may  be  interested  to 
know,  by  the  way,  that  advance 
orders  of  the  1968  Market 
Guide  are  more  than  double 
those  of  1967.  Additional  copies, 
at  $10  each,  are  available  now 
from  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Dales  Are  Reserved 
Newspaper  Week  ’68 


j  On  the  calendar  of  Special 
1  Events  for  1968,  the  week  of 
Oct.  6-12  is  marked  for  observ¬ 
ance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

Chases’  Calendar  of  Annual 
Events  (Apple  Tree  Press,  Flint, 
Mich.  $2  a  copy)  notes  that  the 
same  period  is  designated  as: 
International  Letter  Writing 
Week,  National  Employ  the 
Handicapped  W’eek,  National 
i  Save  the  Horse  Week,  and  Na- 
!  tional  Test  Your  Battery  Week. 


Renovated  Street 
Is  Promotion  Site 

Squamish,  B.  C. 

A  newly-renovated  street — 
once  the  community  eyesore — 
provided  the  Citizen,  a  weekly, 
with  the  opportunity  to  mount 
its  most  successful  promotion. 

Lonsdale  Avenue,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  North 
Vancouver,  had  been  given  a 
new  look  with  the  removal  of  old 
power  poles  and  their  attendant 
overhead  electrical  wires.  These 
were  replaced  by  modern  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  lamps,  underground 
I  wiring  and  the  avenue  was 
repaved. 

The  local  authorities  discussed 
plans  for  an  official  street  open¬ 
ing.  The  newspaper  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  ideas  put  for¬ 
ward.  After  several  meetings, 
the  new’spaper  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  a  “Lonsdale  Avenue 
Happening.”  Local  merchants 
were  enthusiastic  and  supported 
the  project. 

A  ‘Happening' 

Essentially,  plans  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  were  as  follows:  Seven 
of  the  best  bands  (Beatle  Style) 
in  the  greater  Vancouver  area 
were  hired;  they  were  to  play 
II2  hours  Friday  evening  and 
two  hours  Saturday;  a  seven- 
block  section  was  to  be  blocked 
off  from  traffic;  and  elevated 
stands  were  to  be  set  up  at  seven 
intersections. 

One  week  before  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  the  Citizen  ran  a  front¬ 
page  box  which  announced  the 
“Happening,”  Phone  calls  from 
the  public  followed,  callers  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  information.  The 
Citizen  then  followed  up  with  a 
front-page  color  picture  of  the 
renovated  avenue  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  and  other  re- 
j  lated  facts.  A  12-page  tabloid 
supplement  was  the  next  step, 
,  publication  being  made  possible 
I  by  the  support  of  local  mer- 
>  j  chants.  This  provided  details  of 
.  J  the  bands  scheduled  to  play,  plus 
'  I  advertising  which  supported 


local  retail' rs.  Several  of  the 
larger  sto’es  announced  they 
would  supply  free  refreshments 
at  the  “Happening.” 

Heavily  attended  by  teenagers 
and  adults,  the  event  proved  a 
“great  success,”  reports  David 
J.  Cooke,  Citizen  business  man¬ 
ager.  “Additionally,  we  en¬ 
hanced  our  image,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  increased  their  profits,” 
he  added. 

• 

Drive  Adds  Subs 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

During  the  past  six  weeks, 
more  than  700  newspaperboys 
participating  in  the  “Operation 
Windjammer”  program  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  and 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News 
added  2,822  home-delivery  sub¬ 
scribers,  it  was  reported.  A  trip 
to  the  West  Indies  was  the  major 
prize. 


20,000  Join 
Bowling  Meet 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Team  bowling  is  big  promo¬ 
tional  business  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province  here  with 
some  20,000  persons  entered  in 
tournament  competition  which 
l)egan  Nov.  1. 

This  is  3500  more  than  last 
year’s  participation  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  team  bowling  event.  The 
53  winners  received  round  trips 
to  Reno,  Nev. 

It’s  the  Province’s  fourth  an¬ 
nual  contest  for  British  Colum¬ 
bia  bowlers,  who  engage  in  both 
five-man  and  10-member  teams, 
explains  Stanley  Sutherland, 
Province  Director  of  Reader 
Services.  The  first  tourney  drew 
6,000  players. 


The  afternoon  newspaper’s 
program  also  includes  a  public 
links  golf  tournament  which  this 
year  drew  some  3,500  entrants, 
as  well  as  bridge  and  tennis 
meets.  The  Province  provides 
2,000  copies  a  week  for  its 
Newspaper-in- the-Classroom 
program. 

Carriers  distribute  numbered 
receipts  while  making  their 
monthly  subscriber  collections. 
A  generous  sprinkling  of  prizes 
is  distributed  to  those  holding 
lucky  numbers. 

• 

Public  Service  Aide 

Louisville 
Bernard  L.  Vonderheide  has 
been  named  assistant  director 
of  public  service  and  promotion 
for  the  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  Donald  B. 
Towles,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  announced. 


mEmO  TO: 

REPORTERS,  COPVUIRITERS 
EmrORSJFROOmHDglS 

jSandtomat 


...Is  a  registered  Westinghouse 
Trademark  and  Service  Mark 

We  use  it  as  a  trademark  to  identify  the 
“LAUNDROMAT"  Washers  and  Drycleaners 
we  manufacture  for  the  Self-Service 
Laundry  industry. 


As  a  Service  Mark  it  identifies  thousands 
of  Self-Service  Laundry  establishments 
licensed  by  Westinghouse  to  display  the 
“LAUNDROMAT”  Sign. 


So . . .  please  don't  use  our  mark  to  iden¬ 
tify  or  describe  just  any  washer  or 
self-service  laundry  store ...  use  it  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  a  proper  adjective  followed 
by  a  generic  word  and . . .  of  course, 
never  in  lower  case  letters. 


Send  for  free  suide  on  how  to  use  the 
Westinghouse  Mark  “Laundromat” 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Commercial  Products  Department 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44902 

/^^You  can  be  sure  if  it’s 
/Westinghouse 
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SYNDICATES 


Celebrities  Reveal 
Their  Own  Homes 


By  Ray  ErMin 

The  home-making  and  decor¬ 
ating  principles  and  practices  of 
public  personalities  are  revealed 
and  delineated  in  a  new  feature 
for  the  women’s  pages  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  column:  “At  Home  With 


The  columnists:  Donald  Mad¬ 
den  and  Max  Eckert. 

The  format:  Weekly  story 
with  photogrraph. 

The  release:  Jan.  1. 

The  distributor:  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

An  entertainment  celebrity  or 
political  personality  explains  the 
philosophy  of  his  or  her  home  to 
Donald  Madden  for  each  feature. 
The  accompanying  photograph 
by  Max  Eckert  shows  the  most 
representative  room  of  the  home. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Vin¬ 
cent  Price,  actor  and  art  collec¬ 
tor,  a  room  with  some  of  his 
paintings  in  the  background  is 
shown  and  in  the  case  of  a  gour¬ 
met  the  kitchen  or  dining  room 
might  be  photographed. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
idea  can  be  slanted  to  any  age 
group  audience  by  choice  of 
celebrity  and  reader  interest  can 
be  increased  by  timeliness  by 
using  personalities  connected 
with  currently  released  movies, 
records  or  television  shows. 

Quotes  Are  Used 

To  give  it  a  more  human  ap¬ 
proach,  the  text  is  built  largely 
on  quotations.  The  celebrity’s 
own  viewpoint  and  opinion  about 
home  life,  keyed  to  the  photo¬ 
graph,  makes  up  the  subject 
matter. 

“Since  the  copy  is  not  the 
writer’s  opinion  but  the  celeb¬ 
rity’s,  it  is  not  in  a  true  sense  a 
column,  except  that  it  has  a  con¬ 
sistent  format  on  a  continuing 
basis,”  explains  Don  Madden. 

“The  celebrity  is  not  used  in 
the  actual  main  home  photo¬ 
graph  for  two  reasons,”  chimed 
in  Max  Eckert.  “First,  it  would 
detract  from  the  important 
home-making  element;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  it  would  limit  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  photographic  material. 
There  is,  however,  a  photograph 
of  the  celebrity  in  the  layout  for 
both  interest  and  authenticity.” 

One  of  the  early  columns  will 
be  “At  Home  With  Phyllis 
Diller.” 
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Donald  .Madden,  3.5,  was  born 
and  educated  in  New  York  and 
became  an  editorial  assistant  at 
House  Beautiful  and  attended 
the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism  night  extension 
courses.  He  worked  on  food  trade 
publications  and  worked  on  food 
and  home  furnishings  accounts 
for  advertising  agencies  and 
then  was  an  account  executive 
for  seven  years  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  for  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  and  Osborn. 

One  of  Madden’s  functions  as 
partner  of  Max  Eckert  Photog¬ 
raphy,  Los  Angeles,  is  the 
writing  and  packaging  of  photo 
home  feature  stories  for  syndi¬ 
cation  to  16  foreign  countries 
through  Transworld  Feature 
Syndicate.  In  addition,  he  writes 
occasional  feature  stories  for  the 
House  &  Garden  Guides  and 
scouts  material  for  major  maga¬ 
zines  for  which  the  company 
makes  photographs. 

Photographer  Eckert 

Max  Eckert,  38,  is  a  Los 
Angelean  and  has  been  in  the 
field  of  interior  and  architec¬ 
tural  photography  for  13  years. 
His  first  assignments  were  for 
Town  &  Country  and  Vogue 
magazines.  His  work  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  multiple  magazines.  His 
photographs  have  appeared  on 
the  covers  of  an  even  dozen  mag¬ 
azines  to  date.  His  commercial 
accounts  include  such  firms  as 
duPont.  His  work  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Decoration  U.S.A.” 
and  “Great  Mansions  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  :  Book  11.”  Eckert  was  an  art 
major  at  UCLA. 

• 

Eight  Leaders  Write 
On  America’s  Spirit 

Eight  distinguished  Americans 
will  express  their  views  about 
what  ails  the  United  States  in 
articles  they  have  written  for 
newspapers. 

The  articles  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  for  release  beginning 
Nov.  25  by  Newsday  Specials, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Those  contributing  articles  to 
the  series  are  Marya  Mannes, 
the  Rev.  Billy  Graham,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Bayard  Rustin,  Father 
James  J.  Kavanaugh,  Saul 
Bellow,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 
and  Erich  Fromm.  The  subject 
is  “The  Condition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Spirit.” 


TOKYO  ROSES  —  Inez  Robb, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  column¬ 
ist,  who  was  the  only  woman  re¬ 
porter  on  the  recent  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  World  Airways  inaugural 
flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  Tokyo, 
is  pictured  with  one  of  the  many 
bouquets  given  to  her  on  her  visit 
to  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Robb  also 
visited  Hin  Lai,  her  13-year-old 
foster  child  in  Hong  Kong.  Hin 
Lai  was  the  59th  foster  child  to  be 
adopted  through  Foster  Parents' 
Plan,  Inc.,  and  she  "came''  to  the 
Robbs  in  January,  I960,  when  she 
was  six  years  old.  (Photo:  David 
F.  Brinegar,  Arizona  Daily  Star.) 


Jersey  Gets 
Local  ‘By  Gar* 
Cartoons 


Syndicate 

Sentences 


Gar  Schmitt,  former  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  cartoonist  whose 
signature  “By  Gar”  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  cartoons  in  hundreds 
of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  is  now  drawing  and 
distributing  localized  New'  Jer¬ 
sey  editorial  cartoons  to  news¬ 
papers  of  that  state. 

The  weekly  cartoons  are  dis¬ 
tributed  from  his  studio  (300 
Ridge  Rd.,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 
07009). 

The  new'  feature  concentrates 
on  happenings  in  the  state 
capital,  Trenton,  and  elsewhere 
in  New  Jersey.  Gar  uses  his  pen 
to  spear  political  shenanigans 
and  profile  the  needs  of  the 
state’s  grow'ing  suburban  com¬ 
munities. 

“It’s  like  adding  a  cartoonist 
to  the  staff,  which  is  the  way 
some  papers  announced  it,”  said 
the  cartoonist. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey  for  20  years,  but  had  his 
first  political  cartoon  published 
at  the  age  of  17  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union.  His  w'ork  has  been 
distributed  at  various  times  by 
the  Associated  Press  New's- 
features  and  Universal  Features 
Syndicate. 

Jersey  papers  signing  for  the 
new  service  include  some  im¬ 
portant  ones. 


I.MlIli 


Ernie  Kreiling  (322  Mellow 
Lane,  La  Canada,  Calif.)  who 
writes  and  syndicates  “A  Closer 
Look,”  a  tv  column,  reports  that 
a  Los  Angeles  tv  station  sent  a 
video-tape  unit  40  miles  to 
Claremont  Men’s  College  to 
record  a  simple  debate  between 
two  students  on  the  Vietnam 


The  unit  appeared  with  six 
blazing  signs  in  pastel  colors 
suitable  for  the  color  cameras 
reading  “Stop  Communism,’’ 
“Halt  the  Bombing,”  “Pull  Out 
of  Vietnam,”  “Bomb  Hanoi”  and 
so  on.  The  idea,  of  course,  was 
to  produce  some  “made”  news 
and  get  students  to  carry  the 
signs  and  jump  up  and  down 
with  them  in  anger.  Kreiling 
happily  reports: 

“The  students  gathering  for 
the  debate  spotted  the  KNBC 
signs  and  soon  became  ‘very 
riled  up,’  quoted  Tim  Skiles, 
director  of  publicity  at  Clare¬ 
mont  College. 

“Within  a  few'  minutes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  agitated  students  had 
scribbled  some  signs  of  their 
own  in  authentic  protest  against 
KNBC.  One  read,  ‘Bomb  NBC.’ 

“The  point,  of  course,  is  not 
that  the  KNBC-prepared  signs 
intended  to  add  zest  and  color 
to  the  debate  w'ere  never  seen  on 
the  air.  The  point  is  that  they 
W'ere  ever  prepared  at  all. 
KNBC  is  guilty  of  a  grievous 
error  in  judgment  in  doing 
even  that  little  bit  to  ‘make 
news’  or  to  ‘stage’  a  new’s  event, 
as  opposed  to  simply  covering 
it.” 


Jack  Tippit,  “Amy”  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  w'as  among  the  first 
“Distinguished  Alumnus  Award" 
recipients  at  Texas  Tech,  Lub¬ 
bock.  He  began  his  art  career  at 
Tech  as  an  architecture  student 
After  serving  in  World  War  II 
as  e  pilot  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Tippit  returned  to  the  campus, 
concentrating  his  talents  in  the 
commercial  art  field.  After  three 
years  at  Tech,  he  transferred  to 
Syracuse  University,  w'here  he 
W'as  graduated  in  1949. 

Tippit  was  recognized  as 
“Top  Magazine  Cartoonist  of 
the  Year”  in  1964  and  again  in 
1967  by  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society.  He  is  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  society  and  of 
the  Magazine  Cartoonists  Guild 
as  w'ell  as  a  reserve  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tippit  and 
children  live  in  Connecticut. 
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Sen.  Dirksen 


Edith  Head  Advises  Will  Write 
Women  On  Fashions  New  Column 


A  Hollywood  dress  designer 
who  has  won  seven  Academy 
Awards  will  write  a  newspaper 
column  about  fashions. 


The  column:  “How  Do  You 
Look  ?” 

The  columnist:  Edith  Head. 

The  format:  Two  500-w’ord 
columns  a  week,  illustrated  with 
sketches  by  Miss  Head. 

The  release:  Nov.  26. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


“Mine  will  be  different  from 
the  usual  run  of  fashion 
columns,”  Miss  Head  promised. 
“I  will  note  the  latest  styles,  but 
the  accent  will  be  on  practical, 
money-saving  ways  for  women 
to  achieve  smartness  from  head 
to  toe  under  everyday  condi¬ 
tions.  I  will  have  frequent,  to- 
the-point  stories  about  the  movie 
stars  who  have  been  dressed  by 
me,  and  every  third  or  fourth 
column  will  answer  fashion  and 
styling  questions  from  readers.” 


Seven  Oscars 


Edith  Head 


Every  year  since  1948  Edith 
Head  has  received  at  least  one 
nomination  for  an  Academy 
Award  for  dress  designing  and 
has  been  voted  the  highest  prize, 
the  Oscar,  seven  times  for  seven 
different  films.  In  all,  she  re¬ 
ceived  37  nominations  in  19 


Art  Linkletter’s  television  show, 
“House  Party,”  and  makes 
frequent  appearances  on  other 
network  shows.  She  makes  at 
least  one  trip  a  year  to  New 
York  and  Europe. 

“Once  a  year  I  design  a  uni¬ 
form  for  myself  and  have  it 
mado  in  any  number  of  fabrics 
and  colors  for  any  number  of 
occasions,”  she  said.  She  likes 
jewelry  for  others,  not  for  her¬ 
self. 


Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  (R.-Ill.),  Minority 
Leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  at  last  has  lieen  per¬ 
suaded  to  write  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  column,  beginning  Jan.  1. 

The  column,  which  the  celeb¬ 
rity  columnist  calls  “A  Senator’s 
Notebook,”  will  be  distributed 
by  the  Carl  Riblet  Jr.  Syndicate 
(Box  4905,  Tucson,  Ariz.) 

Riblet  told  E&P  he  had  to  use 
the  good  offices  of  Sen.  Paul 
Fannin  (R.-Ariz.)  to  persuade 
Dirksen,  who  is  famous  as  an 
eloquent  orator,  to  take  time 
from  his  heavy  duties  to  person¬ 
ally  write  a  column. 

The  new  column,  500  words 
in  length,  is  for  release  on  Sun¬ 
days  or  Mondays.  The  first 
column  will  be  entitled  “On 
Desecrating  the  Flag.” 

“I  shall  discuss  public  policy 
and  American  tradition,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  Senator-columnist, 
whose  records  on  “The  Gallant 
Men”  have  been  best  sellers  for 
months. 

Before  he  went  to  Congress 
many  years  ago,  Dirksen  was  a 
lawyer  and  before  that  he 
worked  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  Minneapolis 
newspaper. 


In  Father’s  Place 


New  Hearst  Offices 


years. 

Edith  Head  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles  and  spent  her  childhood 
living  in  mining  camps  and 
Indian  reservations  in  Southern 
Mexico  and  in  Nevada,  where 
her  father  was  engaged  as  a 
mining  engineei’.  She  received 
an  A.B.  from  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley  and  her 
M.A.  from  Stanford.  Though  she 
had  majored  in  languages,  she 
went  on  to  study  art.  Meanwhile 
she  taught  at  the  Bishop  School 
in  La  Jolla  and  at  the  Hollywood 
School  for  Girls  in  Los  Angeles. 
Her  art  studies,  however,  finally 
led  her  to  devote  full  time  to 
dress  designing  and  her  first  job 
at  Paramount  Studio  as  a  de¬ 
signer.  She  became  head  de¬ 
signer  at  that  studio  in  1938. 

Since  then,  she  has  worked  at 
every  major  studio  in  Hollywood, 
and  is  now  under  long  term  con¬ 
tract  at  Universal  Studios. 


Cincinnati 
Dudley  Sutphin  Taft  was 
elected  this  week  to  succeed  his 
late  father  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Taft  Broadcasting 
Co.  Hulbert  Taft  Jr.,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  board,  died  in 
an  explosion  at  his  home. 


Offices  for  three  of  the  Hearst 
magazines  —  Harpem  Bazaar, 
House  Beautiful  and  Town  & 
Country — will  be  moved  soon 
fiom  572  Madison  Avenue  to 
the  Corning  Glass  Building  at 
717  Fifth  Avenue.  A  lease  cover¬ 
ing  three  floors  involves  a  rental 
of  $6  million  over  16  years. 


Sherburne  Heads  Science  Service 


Author  of  Books 
Edith  Head  is  the  author  of 


two  books,  “The  Dress  Doctor,” 
*nd  “How  to  Dress  for  Success.” 
She  appears  once  a  month  on 


Washington 

E.  G.  Sherburne  Jr.,  formerly 
editor  of  Science  News  and  Sci¬ 
ence  Service’s  science  news  syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Warren  Kornberg,  formerly 
managing  editor,  was  named  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  changes  were  announced 
following  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
board  president.  Dr.  Seaborg  is 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  .-Vtomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Science  Service,  the  institution 
for  the  popularization  of  science 
founded  in  1921,  is  a  non-profit 
organization  that  publishes  the 
weekly  magazine  Science  Mews, 
services  newspapers  with  stories 
through  its  syndicate,  and  intro¬ 


duces  youngsters  to  science 
through  its  monthly  kits  of 
“Things  of  science”  and  its  spon¬ 
sorship  of  science  fairs  and  the 
Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search. 

Sherburne  joined  Science 
Service  as  director  in  June  1966; 
Kornberg  has  lieen  with  Science 
Service  for  a  year.  Sherburne 
was  formerly  associated  with 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science;  Korn¬ 
berg  with  the  Washington  news 
bureau  of  McGraw-Hill. 

Sherburne  retains  his  title  as 
director,  the  chief  executive  of 
Science  Service,  the  position  he 
took  over  from  the  late  Watson 
Davis,  who  retired  last  year 
after  directing  the  organization 
since  1921. 
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By  HoMarcI  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  f'.onsultani 
(lopley  Intornulional  Corp. 

These  pages  are  from  La  Prensa  Libre,  a 
seven-column  p.m.  daily  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  Their  Spanish  accent  shouldn’t  deter 
anyone,  because  type  speaks  as  eloquently  in 
Spanish  as  it  does  in  English. 

The  page  in  upper  left  was  typical  before 
the  face-lifting  began.  That’s  the  way  to  do  it 
if  you  want  to  make  a  page  difficult  to  read. 

The  haphazard  shoveling-in  of  heads  and 
body  type  would  discourage  even  Constant 
Reader.  Heads  run  chaotically  away  from 
bodies,  divorcing  instead  of  marrying  headline 
and  story. 

Type  and  heads  are  jammed  in  as  if  with  a 
shoehorn.  White  space  is  practically  non¬ 
existent.  Spread  heads  bump  in  the  middle  of 
the  page  and  in  bottom  left.  The  hot  spots — 
the  four  corners  of  the  page — lack  emphasis. 
The  picture  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  skyline  of  head  and  body  type  is  stringy 
because  insufficient  type  is  placed  beneath  the 
headline.  At  least  two  inches  of  body  type  is 
necessary  under  a  skyline,  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  are  better. 

Now,  in  upper  right,  a  page  after  revisions 
were  under  way.  Body  type  is  indented,  column 
rules  are  sunk,  cutoffs  are  dropped.  Those 
three  simple  operations  provide  abundant 
white  space,  enhance  eye-appeal,  make  the  page 
easier  to  read  and  give  it  life  and  a  stream¬ 
lined,  functional  look. 

Body  type  is  laid  out  in  harmonious  rec¬ 
tangles,  for  the  most  part  horizontal  in  form. 
Each  package  of  head  and  body — or  head, 


body  and  art — retains  its  identity. 

Strong  elements  accent  the  hot  spots:  art  in 
upper  right,  headline  in  upper  left,  art  in 
lower  left,  headline  in  lower  right. 

The  old  page  contains  a  mixture  of  all-up 
and  all-down  headlines,  a  style  that  contributes 
further  to  the  disorder.  Heads  in  the  new  page 
are  all-down,  with  only  first  words  and  proper 
nouns  capitalized.  This  is  a  fairly  common 
style  in  Spanish-language  newspapers  and  it’s 
gaining  favor  in  the  United  States. 

Advertisers,  readers  and  newsroom  and 
composing-room  people  all  liked  the  new  look. 
That  makes  a  credible  test  of  readability. 


IN  THE  MAIL  BOX 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

Some  of  us  don’t  feel  that  everything  new 
in  typography  is  necessarily  good,  nor  every¬ 
thing  that  has  stoo<l  the  test  of  time  should 
per  se  be  tossed  out  or  sneered  at.  Them  as 
LIKES  the  new  system  is  welcome  to  it — like 
the  denizens  of  that  mythical  island  where  the 
w’omen  are  triple  breasted.  But  as  for  me,  the 
old-type  gals  (and  galleys)  still  look  best. 
Every  girl  and  every  newspaper  should  keep 
her  (or  its)  makeup  fresh  and  correct,  but  I 
honestly  feel  no  desire  for  the  products  that 
supposedly  are  on  that  island. 

Despite  which,  I  thoroughly  enjoy  your 
column  and  am  sure  that  I — and  many  others — 
will  benefit  from  the  insights  and  clarifications 
that  you  are  giving  us  on  both  the  “new”  and 
standard  types  of  makeup. 

Pete  S.  Conover 

Red  Bud  Hollow, 

Harriet,  Arkansas. 


Miss  Gardner  Directs 
Women’s  Staff  of  14 

Marilyn  Gardner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  women’s  editor  of  the 
Milirtiukee  Journal,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Clarice  Rowlands  Nevada, 
who  died  Oct.  29. 

Mrs.  Lois  Manly,  who  writes 
under  her  maiden  name  of  Lois 
Hagen,  was  named  assistant 
women’s  editor. 


Lois  Hagen  Manly 


Marilyn  Gardner 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joseph  W.  Shoquist, 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Miss  Gardner,  40,  has  been 
assistant  women’s  editor  since 
1963.  She  also  served  as  society 
editor  from  1963  to  April  of  this 
year.  She  will  direct  a  staff  of  14 
women. 

Miss  Hagen,  49,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Journal  staff  for 
20  years.  She  is  a  specialist  in 
home  furnishings. 


Times  Appoints  Miss  Adler,  29, 
As  Its  Motion  Picture  Critic 


Bosley  Crowther,  who  has 
been  the  motion  picture  critic 
of  the  Sew  York  Times  for  27 
years,  will  relinquish  that  posi¬ 
tion  on  January  1  and  will  be¬ 
come  critic  emeritus. 

Crowther  will  be  succeeded  as 
critic  by  Renata  Adler,  who  has 
j  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Announcing  the  two  appoint¬ 
ments,  Turner  Catledge,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Times,  said: 
‘‘Mr.  Crowther  will  continue  to 
write  for  us  about  the  medium 
he  knows  best — the  motion  pic- 
<  ture  industry  in  this  country 
j  and  abroad.” 

i  Catledge  added:  “He  has  been 
an  outstanding  opponent  of  stat- 
,  utory  censorship  and  an  advo- 
I  cate  of  social  and  moral  respon- 
j  sibility  on  the  part  of  the  film 
I  industry.” 

The  announcement  coincided 
with  the  appearance  of 
Crow'ther’s  latest  book,  “The 
Great  Films:  50  Golden  Years 
of  Motion  Pictures.”  It  is  being 
?;  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Crowther  is  also  the  author  of 
1  “The  Lion’s  Share:  the  Story  of 
an  Entertainment  Empire”  and 
^  “Hollywood  Rajah:  the  Life  and 
1  Times  of  Louis  B.  Mayer.” 

*  In  1954  he  was  the  recipient 
of  the  first  award  for  film  criti¬ 
cism  given  by  the  Screen  Direc- 
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tors  Guild  (now  the  Directors 
Guild  of  America). 

Crowther  was  born  in  Luther¬ 
ville,  Md.,  in  1905.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Princeton  in  1928,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  l)ecame  film  critic  in 
1940. 

Renata  Adler,  29  years  old, 
was  born  in  Milan,  Italy,  where 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  L.  Adler  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  were  living  at  the  time. 

Miss  Adler  attended  schools 
in  Danbury  and  Darien,  Conn., 
and  was  graduated  in  1959  from 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  In  1960  she 
attended  the  Sorbonne  on  a  Ful- 
bright  fellowship.  She  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  Harvard 
in  comparative  literature. 

For  the  New  Yorker,  she  has 
written  motion  picture  and  book 
reviews  and  articles  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects. 

• 

Bank  Sends  Paper 
To  600  in  Vietnam 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  pub¬ 
lished  its  annual  Mailaway  Pic¬ 
torial  Edition  (25c)  Sunday, 
Nov.  19.  The  edition  weighed 
over  four  pounds  and  contained 
16  sections.  Copies  were  mailed 
to  600  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
with  the  compliments  of  the 
First  National  Bank  at  Orlando. 
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Reporter -to -Be  Joins  Staff 
Under  State  Apprenticeship 


Madison,  Wis 

An  apprenticeship  program 
aimed  at  directing  an  18-year- 
old-boy  into  a  newspaper  car¬ 
eer  got  underway  at  the  Capital 
Times  here  Nov.  16. 

The  apprentice,  Marvin  Cook, 
a  1967  Mobile,  Ala.  high  school 
graduate,  began  work  as  a  copy 
boy  in  the  first  phase  of  his 
hoped-for  reporter’s  job. 

The  appi’enticeship  system  un¬ 
der  which  young  Cook  works 
was  set  up  through  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Department  of  industry, 
labor  and  human  relations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miles  McMillin,  ex¬ 
ecutive  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Hall  M.  Smith,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  division  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  training,  said  “to  our 
knowledge,  this  is  the  only  such 
an-angement  in  the  country.” 

Cook  had  an  early  desire  for 
writing,  he  said,  and  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  Madison  by  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Mary,  a  graduate  of  Edge- 
wood  College  here  and  later  a 
state  employe.  He  sought  a  job 
at  the  Times  and  presented 
samples  of  his  writing  attempts 


at  short  stories  poetry  and  es¬ 
says. 

The  special  program  for  Cook 
was  established  following  con¬ 
ferences  which  involved  the 
newspaper’s  executives,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  Local  64 
and  the  state. 

The  youth,  who  said  he  held 
jobs  as  a  bellhop,  dishwasher, 
waiter,  cook  and  butler  during 
high  school,  planned  to  join  the 
Navy  after  graduation,  “but 
then  I  decided  I  wanted  to  be 
a  reporter  .  .  .  and  do  what  I 
like  best,  write.” 

The  Capital  Times  program 
calls  for  him  to  continue  his 
education  while  going  through 
training  periods  as  copy  boy, 
beat  work  with  reporters,  re¬ 
writing,  reporting  and  desk  as¬ 
signments. 

• 

On  Broadcast  News 

Rachel  Eberle,  a  member  of 
the  AP  Indianapolis  staff  more 
than  three  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  AP  broad¬ 
cast  news  writing  desk  at  Los 
Angeles. 
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Paper  and  Editor 
Win  3  Awards  for 
Real  Estate  Copy 

Washington 

Three  awards  for  real  estate 
and  housinp  reporting:  were 
presented  here  Nov.  14  to  the 
Mihmukee  Sentinel  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  its  Saturday  Modern  Liv¬ 
ing:  Section,  David  E.  Link. 

The  Sentinel’s  Motlern  Living: 
Section  was  judg:ed  the  best  real 
estate  and  home  section  in  the 
country  in  the  journalism  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Editors  (NAREE). 

The  award  includes  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  excellence  for  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  a  $75  cash  award  for 
Link. 

Second  place  in  this  compe¬ 
tition  was  won  by  the  Miami 
Herald.  The  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  was  third. 

In  the  best  real  estate  series 
categ:ory,  Link  received  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  award  of  $50  for  a 
series  of  architectural  criticisms 
on  new  building:s  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  area.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Whitney,  real  estate  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg:  Times,  won 
first  place  in  this  categ:or>’,  and 
Fred  Fog:arty,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  won  third. 

Link  also  was  named  the  first 
place  winner  for  the  best  real 
estate  feature  story  of  broad¬ 
est  reader  interest  in  another 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  (NAREB). 

His  entry,  which  appeared  in 
the  Mo<lem  Living:  Section  last 
spring,  was  a  story  detailing 
the  experiences  of  a  Negro 
family  that  purchased  a  home 
in  a  previously  all-white  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  Milwaukee  suburb. 

Link  received  a  cash  award 
of  $100  from  NAREB  for  his 
storj’.  Second  place  winner  w'as 
Robert  F.  Brennan,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  third  place  went  to  Mrs. 
Whitney.  Carl  Konzelman,  of 
the  Detroit  AVm’s,  and  Clyde  V. 
Smith,  San  Diego  Union,  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mentions. 

Marcus  Gleisser,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  won  prizes  of  $175  in 
the  NAREB  competition  for 
stories  showing  the  upgrading 
of  a  neighborhood  and  for  his 
reports  on  transfer  tax  legisla¬ 
tion. 

• 

He’s  City  Editor 

Craig  Swayze,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor,  is  now  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Catherines 
(Ont.)  Standard.  An  E&P  item 
(Nov.  14)  incorrectly  named  him 
assistant  city  editor. 


'TRUSTY  TYPEWRITER'  AWARD 


Manly  Will  Receive 
Jim  Chandler  Award 


Judges  Appointed 
For  Penney  Awards 


Milwaukee 

William  J.  Manly,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal’s  real  estate  and 
Home  Section  editor,  has  won 
the  Jim  Chandler  award  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 

Manly  will  receive  a  plaque 
and  $150  at  the  Home  Builders’ 
Convention  in  Chicago,  Dec.  3-7. 
Manly  has  lieen  Home  Section 
editor  since  it  began  publication 
in  1953  and  real  estate  editor 
since  1948.  He  won  prizes  from 
the  editors’  group  in  1954  and 
1962. 


Men’s  Style  Award 
Goes  to  Mrs.  Black 


Milwaukee 
.\nita  Black,  men’s  fashion 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
has  won  the  1968  Caswell- 
Massey  Award  for  men’s  fashion 
reporting  for  newspapers. 

The  award  was  announced  at 
a  dinner  sponsored  by  Caswell- 
Massey,  chemist  and  perfume 
company,  at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Black  has  won  a  fashion 
reporting  award  every  year  since 
she  came  to  the  Sentinel  in  1965. 
Judging  for  this  award  was 
based  on  features  she  produced 
from  the  first  of  the  year  until 
Sept.  1. 


City  Desk  Staff 


Cited  for  Story 


Of  Gun  Battle 


Atlanta 

A  contest  designed  to  remind  the  press  that  the  trademarks  for 
Coca-Cola  are  “Always  Capitalized,  Never  Pluralized,  Never  Pos¬ 
sessive’’  was  conducted  by  the  Coca-Cola  Company.  The  highlight 
of  the  First  Annual  Trusty  Typewriter  Contest  came  at  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Trade  Convention  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association  in 
Milwaukee,  where  the  first  place  winner  was  named. 

Pictured  receiving  her  first-prize  of  a  real  “trusty  typewriter” 
is  Miss  Betty  Mae  Moore,  Editor-Manager  of  the  Lawrence 
County  \ews,  Lawrenceville,  Illinois.  Offering  their  congratula¬ 
tions  are,  from  left:  William  Pruett,  manager.  Public  Relations 
Department,  Coca-Cola  Company;  John  H.  Biddle,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association;  and  Arthur  E.  Strang,  manager, 
Illinois  Press  Association. 

The  contest,  which  was  designed  as  a  humorous,  soft-key  re¬ 
minder  of  the  Company’s  correct  trademark  usage,  drew  a  large 
number,  and  variety,  of  responses.  The  focal  point  of  the  ads  in 
E&P  and  other  journals  was  an  old  “trusty  typewriter”,  W’hich  is 
by  definition  one  which  never  misuses  a  trademak. 


Columbia,  Mo, 

Judges  who  will  select  the 
winners  in  the  eighth  annual 
J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Journalism  Awards  pro¬ 
gram  for  women’s  page  excel¬ 
lence  were  announced  this  week 
hy  Dean  Earl  English  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Awards  totaling  nearly  $11,- 
500  will  go  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  for  the  liest  women’s 
pages,  fashion  writing,  report¬ 
ing  writing  excellence  and 
women’s  page  photography  of 
1967. 

Judges  for  women’s  pages  are: 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  former 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News; 

Jean  Mooney,  director  of 
women’s  services.  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association; 

John  Colt,  retired  executive 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star; 

Dr.  Margaret  W.  Mangel, 
director  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  ; 


Piiiladeli'hia 

Staff  members  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  won  four  of 
the  eight  top  awards  presented 
by  the  Philadelphia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1967. 

Don  McDonough,  president  of 
the  association  announced  that 
the  reporting  of  a  Daily  News 
team  of  last  August’s  gun  battle 
near  the  headquarters  of  the 
Teamsters  union  had  been 
judged  the  year’s  best  reporting. 
This  award  went  to  the  city  desk 
staff  for  all  phases  of  coverage. 

Editorial  writer  James 
O’Brien  was  cited  for  his 
tongue-in-cheek  article  on  elec¬ 
tion  polls.  Raymond  J.  McBride 
was  cited  for  the  best  headline 
and  Tom  Fox  for  the  best  fire 
story, 

John  G.  McCullough,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  edi¬ 
torial  page,  received  the  Grand 
Award  for  liest  writing  for  his 
Vietnam  commentary.  J.  Harry 
Camp  was  cited  for  the  best 
police  reporting. 

Joe  McGinnis,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  columnist,  won  the 
award  for  the  best  human  inter¬ 
est  story,  a  column  on  a  slum 
landlord,  and  Donald  C.  Drake, 
medical  writer,  was  cited  for  the 
best  example  of  public  service 
for  his  series  on  the  cost  of 
drugs. 


‘Weepinjj  Wrestler’ 
Picture  Wins  Prize 


Photography  judges  are: 

Robert  S.  Patton,  senior  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  National  (ieographic 
Magazine ; 

G.  W.  Churchill,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean; 

Nick  Parrino,  director  of  the 
photography  library  for  Cities 
Service  Co. 


Civic  Beauty  Award 

Omaha 

David  Sadler,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  re¬ 
ceived  the  annual  Men’s  Garden 
Club  of  Omaha  award  for  help¬ 
ing  to  beautify  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  area  through  horti¬ 
culture.  Sadler  was  garden  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World-Herald  for 
many  years. 


Des  Moines,  la. 

The  winner  of  sweepstakes 
honors  in  the  1967  Iowa  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Newsphoto  Contest 
was  Bob  Coyle,  photographer 
for  the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald.  His  picture  of  a  young 
grade  schol  wrestler  weeping 
as  he  is  p.jclaimed  winner  of  a 
match  also  took  first  place  in 
the  Sports  Division  category. 

Other  first  place  winners 
were  Grant  Marshall,  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawk-Eye,  in  spot  news; 
Phil  Hutchison,  Davenport 
Times-Democrat,  features,  and 
George  J.  Ceolla,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  pictorial. 
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Winner  Donates 
$1,500  Prize 
For  Students 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Gloria  Guinness,  jet-set  fash¬ 
ion  writer  for  Harper's  Bazaar 
and  a  recent  winner  in  the 
Penney-Missouri  Magazine 
Awards  competition,  has  given 
her  prize  of  $1,500  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  to  permit 
women  student  repoiters  to 
cover  national  events. 

The  gift  is  one  of  four  such 
scholarships  received  within  the 
last  month  by  the  University’s 
School  of  Journalism.  They  will 
go  to  outstanding  seniors  spe¬ 
cializing  in  women’s  interest 
journalism  who  will  cover  fash¬ 
ion  openings  and  other  events 
for  the  Columbia  Missourian, 

The  Penney  magazine  aw'ards 
are  made  possible  by  a  $30,000 
grant  to  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Mrs.  Guinness,  a  regular  on 
lists  of  the  world’s  best  dressed 
women,  won  the  $1,000  women’s 
interest  magazine  fashion  writ¬ 
ing  award  for  her  story  titled 
“The  Short,  Short,  Short  Life 
of  the  Short,  Short,  Short 
Skirt." 

She  turned  over  the  cash 
award  and  the  $500  traveling 
expenses  to  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


Home  Laundering 
Writers  W  in  Prizes 

Washington 

Four  newspaper  editors  re¬ 
ceived  “ALMA”  Awards  at  a 
ceremony  here  (Nov.  18)  during 
the  First  National  Home  Ap¬ 
pliance  Conference. 

The  awards,  given  annually 
by  the  Association  of  Home  Ap¬ 
pliance  Manufacturers,  honor 
editors  for  outstanding  work  in 
educating  consumers  about  home 
laundering.  Editors  and  writers 
receiving  awards  were:  Janet 
Beighle,  home  economics  writer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Anne 
Douglas,  appliance  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Alf  Goodykoontz, 
special  projects  editor,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  and  Yvonne 
Horton,  home  economics  writer, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Thanks  to  Reporter 

PlIOKNIX 

Mar>’  Dunmond,  feature  writ- 
ter  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
Women’s  Forum,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  Girls’  Ranch,  Inc.  Mrs. 
Dumond  interpreted  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Girls’  Ranch  which  pro¬ 
vides  homes  and  guidance  for 
teen-age  girls. 


MEN  AND  THEIR  PLAQUES — Sigma  Delta  Chi's  Con  Lee  Kelliher 
memorial  awards  are  held  by  Jerry  Barach,  left,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  and  Timothy  Bleck  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
The  awards  honor  outstanding  reporters  in  St.  Louis.  Bleck  was 
cited  for  coverage  of  racial  news;  Barach  is  suburban  editor  of 
the  Globe. 


Student’s  Story 
Of  Violent  Death 
Wins  $600  Grant 

William  Robert  Amlong,  Uni- 
v'ersity  of  North  Carolina  sen¬ 
ior,  was  awarded  first  place 
in  the  general  news  writing 
category  of  the  eighth  annual 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  for  his  story  on  the  vio¬ 
lent  death  of  a  quiet  man. 

Amlong  will  receive  a  $600 
scholarship  with  a  matching 
grant  going  to  his  school  of 
journalism. 

The  awards  program  is  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  and 
consists  of  six  monthly  writing 
competitions.  A  feature  writing 
contest  is  now  under  way. 

In  this  year’s  first  judging, 
Stephen  Lang,  University  of 
Arizona,  placed  second  and 
David  W.  Friend,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  came  in  third.  They  will 
]-eceive  $500  and  $400  scholar¬ 
ships,  respectively. 

Other  winners  were  Walt 
Borton,  Ohio  University,  $300 
scholarship;  James  C,  Sellers, 
University  of  Oregon,  $250;  P. 
J.  Johnson,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  $150,  and  Edson  P.  Eg- 


ger.  University  of  Iowa,  $100. 

In  a  three-way  tie  for  seventh 
place  and  receiving  $100  schol¬ 
arships  were  James  H.  Jobb, 
University  of  Florida;  Robert 
E.  Storey,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Hal  Lancaster,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

• 

Mack  Stewart  Moves 
To  Texarkana  Papers 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Mack  Stewart  has  resigned  as 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Evansville  Printing  Corp.  to 
become  general  manager  of 
Texarkana  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Gazette  and 
Daily  Xews  in  Texarkana. 

He  came  to  Evansville  in 
1964,  as  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company  which  is 
printing  and  business  agent  for 
the  Conner,  the  Press,  and  the 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 

• 

Top  RIT  Student 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Timothy  P.  Molgaard  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  a  second  year  student 
in  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  School  of  Printing,  was 
recently  honored  for  receiving 
the  highest  grades  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  1966-67’s  first  year  print¬ 
ing  class.  He  was  awarded  a  set 
of  text  and  reference  books  by 
the  Printing  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Rochester. 
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Awards  Given 
For  Promotion, 
Heroism,  Thrift 

Glendale,  Calif. 

The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  awards  for  news- 
paperboy  promotion  during  the 
past  year  went  to  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press  and 
the  Carson  City  (Nev.)  Appeal, 
announces  Jack  Harringfton, 
CNF  managing  director. 

Rue  Jenkins  of  the  Glendale 
N-P  received  the  anual  award 
for  heroism.  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  carriers  won  honors  for 
both  scholastic  achievement  and 
thrift,  while  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times  boys  shared  community 
service  laurels. 

Boys  from  three  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies — Pomona  Prog¬ 
ress-Bulletin,  Salinas  Californ¬ 
ian  and  Gardena  Valley  News — 
also  received  annual  awards. 

21  Scholarships 

CNF  directors  voted  to  pro¬ 
vide  21  scholarships  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Each  is 
valued  at  $250.  This  reflects  an 
increase  of  each  scholarship  by 
$50  and  the  addition  of  four 
awards  for  a  total  evaluation  of 
$5250. 

During  the  past  five  years  the 
scholarship  fund  has  increased 
five-fold  and  membership  has 
grown  to  144  newspapers,  it  was 
pointed  out.  During  that  period 
Winston  S.  Carter  was  man¬ 
aging-director. 

A  $40,000  budget  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  was  adopted  at  the 
first  meeting  conducted  by 
A.  W.  Bramwell,  publisher, 
Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise- 
Record,  newly-elected  president. 


MARIE  H.  WALLING.  Religion 
Editor  for  the  Arizona  Republic, 
was  cited  by  the  Arizona  Council 
of  Churches  for  her  "outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  religious 
journalism." 
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(.L4SS1F1ED  CLIMC 

Build  Business  Via 
Varied  Promotions 

By  Sian  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal-Riillelin 


“At  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  we  consider  Classified  pro¬ 
motion  as  any  device  which 
brings  the  Classified  columns  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader  or 
the  advertiser.” 

We  had  asked  John  Kidder, 
veteran  CAM  of  this  172,000 
evening  and  195,000  Sunday 
Ohio  daily,  for  his  views  on  Clas¬ 
sified  promotion.  He  came  up 
with  lots  of  answers,  and  it’s 
timely  to  run  through  some  of 
them  now  as  a  nudge  toward  fill¬ 
ing  out  those  planning  calendars 
for  next  year. 

“I./et’s  face  it,”  says  Kidder. 
“We’re  all  in  this  business  to 
maintain  and  increase  our 
linage.  Any  method  that  serv'es 
this  purpose,  within  the  limits 
of  economy  and  good  taste, 
shouldn’t  be  ignored.  Promotion 
can  bridge  many  of  the  pitfalls 
that  often  come  in  the  way  of 
a  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.” 

A  Starting  Point 

Such  reliable  standbys  as 
house  ads,  discount  rate  offers, 
result  stories  and  clip-and-mail 
coupons  are  successful  when 
used  intelligently,  Kidder  feels, 
but  he  says,  “they’re  only  a 
starting  point  toward  what  we 
at  the  Beacon  Journal  think 
should  be  bigger  and  better 
things.” 

He  continued:  “We’re  some¬ 
times  puzzled  about  Classified 
promotion  exhibits.  Neatly  di¬ 
vided  into  two  categories  are 
‘Classified  promotion’  and  ‘Busi¬ 
ness  building  ideas’.  In  our 
opinion,  these  are  not  black  and 
white,  but  both  have  a  shade  of 
gray  in  them.  Business  building 
ideas  are  certainly  Classified 
promotion,  and  the  aim  of 
Classified  promotion  is  to  build 
business.  Call  them  what  you 
like,  but  they  both  growl  like 
the  same  animal.” 

Kidder  went  on  to  say:  “As¬ 
suming  we  are  agreed  on  the 
ammunition  a  CAM  has  at  his 
disposal,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
target.  Shall  we  draw  a  bead 
on  the  advertiser  or  the  reader? 
Or  is  he  the  same  person?  This 
is  the  pleasant  situation  w’hich 
makes  Classified  promotion  a 
joy. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of 
Classified  advertising  over  other 
advertising  is  the  variety  of 
goods  and  ser\ices  presented. 
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Believe  it  or  not,  reading  Classi¬ 
fied  can  be  fun —  as  well  as 
profitable — for  a  newspaper 
reader.  He  is  attracted  by  the 
variety  of  items  either  because 
he  needs  something  or  is  just 
browsing. 

“Whatever  the  reason  is  for 
reading  our  columns,  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  offer  him  the 
largest  amount  and  the  most 
complete  selection  of  items  pos¬ 
sible.  If  he  becomes  a  steady 
Classified  reader,  turning  him 
into  an  advertiser  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult  job,  providing  this  variety 
has  become  an  important  part 
of  our  everyday  business 
routine.” 

Project  List 

If  Kidder  feels  variety  is  im¬ 
portant  to  his  Classified  section, 
he  certainly  has  applied  this 
same  thinking  to  promotion. 
Here’s  a  “partial  list”  of  some 
of  the  projects  in  which  his  de¬ 
partment  participated  last  year. 
From  it,  you’ll  see  that  much  of 
the  Beacon  Journal’s  promotion 
re.s’ilts  in  direct  sales  activity: 

Youth  Want  Ad  Day  —  over 
.3,000  free  Job  Wanted  ads  pub¬ 
lished  for  area  teenagers  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Youth  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Center. 

National  Want  Ad  Week  — 
a  series  during  the  week  depict¬ 
ing  the  value  of  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Parade  of  Homes  —  tabloid  in 
connection  with  National  Home 
Week. 

Sale-O-Rama  —  section  to 
promote  automotive  sales  in 
February. 

Home  and  Garden  Show  — 
special  section,  also  in  February. 

Travel  Guide  —  published  in 
May  to  encourage  vacation  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Tallmadge  Fair  —  section  pro¬ 
moting  Ohio’s  largest  Industrial 
Free  Fair. 

Akron  University  —  section 
publicizing  the  school’s  growth 
and  its  change  to  a  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  Memoriam  —  Seven  pages 
of  notices  in  conjunction  with 
Memorial  Day. 

All-American  Soap  Box  Derby 
—  tabloid  with  features  and 
schedules. 

Akron  Soap  Box  Derby  — 
double  truck  signature  pages. 

Church  Section  —  published 
each  Saturday. 


CAM  John  Kidder 


Annual  Church  Section  —  a 
multi-page  section  coming  out 
in  September. 

Home  Section  —  published 
each  Saturday  with  builder  and 
real  estate  features. 

Santa  Suggests  —  a  twice- 
weekly  gift  guide  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  Christmas. 

Buy-Lines  —  a  once-a-week 
guide  to  goods  and  serv  ices. 

Kidder  concludes  there  is  one 
thing  necessary  to  a  good  and 
worthwhile  Classified  promotion 
effort:  “a  management  that 
understands  and  places  a  true 
value  on  Classified.  At  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  we  have  always 
enjoyed  that  understanding  and 
cooperation.” 

“You  may  ask,”  he  says, 
“  ‘What  are  the  results  of  all 
our  efforts?’  The  answer  is  that 
our  linage  and  ad  count  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rise  at  a  respectable 
rate  and  we  foresee  even  better 
things  to  come.” 


New  Jersey  Daily 
Orders  Scott  Press 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

James  J.  McMahon,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Hudson 
Dispatch,  has  announced  the 
signing  of  a  contract  with  Wood 
Industries  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
for  the  purchase  of  a  six-unit 
Scott  Standard  70  Press. 

Date  of  installation  was  not 
announced.  The  Scott  Standard 
70  is  capable  of  producing  70,- 
000  newspapers  an  hour.  The 
new  press  will  have  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  handling  a  newspaper 
having  90  pages  divided  into  as 
many  as  eight  sections.  The  units 
are  equipped  to  handle  both  spot 
and  multiple  color  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  place¬ 
ment  of  color  pages  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  combinations  within  a 
press  run. 

McMahon  said  plans  are  being 
made  for  a  new  building  to  ac¬ 
comodate  the  new  press,  mechan¬ 
ical  department  and  editorial 
offices. 


Home  Buying 

Decisions 

Compiled 

Philadelphia 

Interviews  with  owners  of  new 
homes  in  the  Delaware  Valley 
area  have  disclosed  that  addi¬ 
tional  space  was  the  main  reason 
for  purchasing  the  new  house. 
Ranked  second  to  size  was  lower 
maintenance,  and  third  was  the 
convenience  of  a  location  closer 
to  work. 

These  and  other  motivating 
factors  are  detailed  in  “New 
Home  Buyers  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Market,”  a  48-page  book 
based  on  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  respondent  was 
interviewed  before  he  moved  into 
his  new  residence,  so  that  his 
reasons  and  motives  for  buying 
were  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Three  of  every  four  pur¬ 
chasers  consulted  newspaper 
advertisements  before  making 
their  decision  to  buy,  21%  from 
four  to  six  months.  And  seven 
out  of  10  preferred  Sunday  as 
the  day  to  read  the  real  estate 
ads. 

Figures  in  the  study  are  indi¬ 
vidualized  for  several  buyer 
groups.  The  premise  is  estab¬ 
lished,  for  example,  that  72%  of 
the  buyers  had  originally  con¬ 
sidered  the  purchase  of  a  home 
that  had  been  lived  in.  This  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  applied  to 
only  62%  of  those  who  bought 
a  new  house  in  the  city.  Among 
those  who  purchased  a  home  in 
the  suburbs,  75%  said  they  had 
first  considered  an  older  resi¬ 
dence. 

Data  are  further  particular¬ 
ized  by  the  price  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  properties  and  by  the 
income  level  of  the  family  that 
did  the  buying.  Survey  results 
are  given  for  homes  priced  up 
to  $18,500,  between  $18,501  to 
$21,000,  from  $21,001  to  $26,000, 
and  over  $26,000. 

Questioning  encompassed  every 
feature  that  might  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  buyers  of  new  homes, 
such  as  the  number  and  size  of 
bedrooms;  closet  space;  number 
of  bathrooms;  size  of  kitchen; 
architecture  and  construction; 
builder’s  reputation;  basement; 
garage;  fireplace;  air  condi¬ 
tioning;  carpeting;  proximity  to 
school,  church  and  shopping; 
transportation. 

Copies  of  “New  Home  Buyers 
in  the  Philadelphia  Market”  may 
be  obtained  from  any  Inquirer 
advertising  representative  or  by 
writing:  Research  Department, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  19101. 
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Union  Fines 
Tv  Newsmen 
For  Working 

Finos  totalling  almost  $200,- 
000  have  been  levied  against 
members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists  (AFTRA)  for 
crossing  picket  lines  during  a 
strike  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcast  Engineers 
and  Technicians  against  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Settlement  of  the  strike  was 
in  sight  this  week,  on  the  basis 
of  terms  announced  by  the 
Federal  Mediation  Sendee.  The 
1,500  members  of  NABET  are 
expected  to  be  back  at  work 
within  the  week. 

The  walkout  began  Sept.  22 
but  the  technicians  released 
AFTRA  from  its  commitment  to 
support  the  strike  on  Oct.  12. 
The  fines  imposed  by  AFTRA  on 
its  members,  mostly  newsmen 
and  disc  jockeys,  were  presum¬ 
ably  for  picket  line  violations 
prior  to  Oct.  12. 

Seeks  C.ourt  Killing 

Frank  Reynolds,  ABC’s  White 
House  correspondent,  who  was 
fined  $1,600  by  the  union,  said 
he  would  seek  a  court  ruling  on 
the  union’s  right  to  collect  such 
a  penalty.  Several  months  ago 
the  Supreme  Court  authorized 
several  unions  including  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
to  levy  fines  against  members 
who  were  found  guilty  of  break¬ 
ing  the  unions’  rules  against 
crossing  picket  lines  to  work. 

Reynolds’  name  was  on  the 
latest  list  of  those  fined.  Others 
were:  .John  Scali,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  correspondent  $2,600:  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Downs,  Pentagon, 
$1,400;  Robert  E.  Clark.  Con¬ 
gress,  $1,400;  Keith  McBee, 
$1,400;  .Joseph  C.  Harsch, 
$1,400;  Daniel  R.  Hackel,  $1,.T00; 
and  Charles  R.  Hughes.  $1,.T00. 

The  New  York  local  of 
AFTRA,  which  had  imposed 
fines  of  $10.3,000  on  newsmen 
and  others,  added  five  more  to 
the  penalty  list  last  weekend. 
They  were;  Cindy  Adams,  re¬ 
porter,  $5,600;  Bruce  Morrow, 
disc,  jockey,  $7,600;  Anthony 
George,  film  editor,  $3,.500;  Mil- 
ton  Lewis,  rejiorter,  $1,250,  and 
Roger  Sharp,  reporter,  $2,600. 

The  highest  penalty,  $15,900, 
was  levied  against  Howaril 
Cosell,  sportscaster. 

The  Los  Angeles  local  of 
AFTRA  hit  five  newsmen  at 
KABC-tv  with  penalties  totaling 
$34,225.  Baxter  Ward,  news 
director,  was  fined  $13,500. 

;  editor  8c  publisher 


AP  Recalls  Beatty 
For  News  Recording 

Morgan  Beatty,  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist,  will  narrate  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  year-end  long-play 
record  reviewing  the  news  high¬ 
lights,  “The  World  in  Sound — 
1967.” 

Robert  Eunson,  AP  Assistant 
General  Manager,  said  Beatty, 
a  former  AP  staffer,  was  se¬ 
lected  for  his  broadcast  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  world  af¬ 
fairs. 

Beatty  retired  in  September 
after  26  years  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 
For  21  years,  he  had  been  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  NBC  “News  of  the 
World”  programs. 

Beatty  began  his  journalistic 
career  in  Arkansas,  where  he 
worked  for  newspapers  for  eight 
years.  He  joined  the  AP  in  1927 
in  Atlanta.  Subsequently,  he  w’as 
chief  of  bureau  in  Cleveland  and 
Albany,  was  with  the  foreign 
service  for  two  years,  and  was 
a  military  analyst  in  Washing¬ 
ton  from  1936  to  1941. 

• 

Gordon  Davis  Rejoins 
Group  W;  News  Chief 

Gordon  Davis  has  rejoined 
Group  W  (Westinghouse  Broad¬ 
casting  Company)  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  news,  a  newly  created 
position.  He  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  with  Radio  Free 
Europe,  where  he  served  as 
director  of  programming  and 
deputy  to  the  director. 

Group  W’s  news  bureau  in 
Washington,  its  foreign  service 
and  its  international  bureaus 
and  correspondents  will  report 
to  Davis.  He  will  also  coordinate 
the  news  operations  of  Group 
W’s  12  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

Before  taking  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  join  RFE,  Davis  was 
general  manager  of  KYW 
(Cleveland),  and  WIND,  (Chi¬ 
cago). 

Panax  Corp.  Sells 
Station  at  Flint 

F'lint,  Mich. 

The  sale  of  Radio  Station 
WAMM,  F'lint,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  seller,  Panax 
Corporation,  to  W.AMM  Inc., 
whose  president  is  Neal  Mason. 
WAMM  operates  on  1420  kc. 
with  500  watts  daytime. 

Panax  continues  to  own  sta¬ 
tions  in  East  Lansing,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  Jefferson  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  addition  to  several 
newspaper  properties. 

The  total  consideration  for 
WAMM  is  $215,000.  The  sale 
was  negotiated  by  Hamilton- 
Landis  &  Associates,  media 
brokers. 
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Publishers  Seek 
FCC’s  Approval 
Of  Station  Sales 

Washington 

Applications  for  approval  of 
recent  sales  of  two  television 
stations,  where  newspaper 
ownership  is  involved,  are  await¬ 
ing  action  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

In  one  case,  a  newspaper- 
affiliated  company  seeks  to 
acquire  a  station;  in  the  other 
case,  a  publisher  wants  to  sell 
his  station  to  a  non-newspaper 
owner. 

Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Co. 
of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  buy  WBTW-tv,  Chan¬ 
nel  13  at  Florence,  S.  C.,  from 
Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  $4.5  million.  The  buyers 
own  WHIS  stations  at  Bluefield 
and  publish  the  Bluefield  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  News- 
Observer.  Hugh  I.  Scott  Jr,  is 
president  of  the  company. 

H.  M.  Greenspun,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Sun,  is  selling  KLAS-tv  at  Las 
Vegas  to  Howard  R.  Hughes 
(Hughes  Tool  Co.  of  Houston) 
for  $3.6  million  in  cash,  plus  as¬ 
sumption  of  obligations  that  may 
bring  the  net  price  to  $4.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

According  to  papers  on  file  at 
FCC,  the  station  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  small  loss  in  recent 
months.  Greenspun  said  he  de¬ 
sired  to  sell  the  station  because 
of  financial  difficulties  arising 
from  losses  suffered  from  a  fire 
that  destroyed  the  Sun  building 
in  1964  and  expenses  in  building 
a  new  plant. 

• 

ABC  Makes  News 
Program  Change 

Bob  Young,  an  American 
Broadcasting  Company  corre¬ 
spondent  in  London,  on  Jan.  1 
will  take  over  as  anchorman  of 
the  network’s  television  news 
program  at  5:30  p.m.  each  day. 

The  spot  has  been  filled  by 
Peter  Jennings  as  anchorman 
since  1965.  The  change  will  be 
made  at  the  request  of  Jennings, 
who  becomes  an  ABC  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
return  to  in-the-field  reporting. 
The  program,  which  is  now 
called  “Peter  Jennings  with  the 
News”  runs  for  a  half  hour. 

• 

Shecter  on  the  Air 

Leonard  Shecter,  a  former 
Neiv  York  Post  sports  columnist 
and  reporter,  has  joined  Group 
W  (Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company)  as  a  sports  commen¬ 
tator. 


Tv  Program 
Production 
Firm  Formed 

The  formation  of  a  company 
to  produce  television  programs 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  Ward  L.  Quaal, 
president  of  WGN  Continental 
Broadcasting  Company. 

The  new  company  will  be 
Scripps-Howard /WGN  Contin¬ 
ental  Productions  Inc.  Bradley 
R.  Eidmann  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  Mortimer  C.  W’atters 
is  president.  Other  officers  are 
Donald  L.  Perris  and  Daniel  T. 
Pecaro,  vicepresidents ;  Sheldon 
Cooper,  secretary;  and  Chester 
E.  Pike  Jr.,  treasurer. 

“This  is  a  unique  and  signifi¬ 
cant  development  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  stage  in  television’s  his¬ 
tory,”  Eidmann  said. 

“We  cannot  stand  by  as 
sources  of  programming  dimin¬ 
ish  and  when  so  much  talent  and 
potential  exists  in  companies 
like  ours  outside  of  what  has 
been  considered  the  major  cen¬ 
ters  of  production.” 

The  first  project,  with  Cooper 
as  executive  producer,  is  a 
w’eekly  late  night  variety  pro¬ 
gram  of  90  minutes  duration. 
Miami  Beach  is  being  discussed 
as  the  point  of  origination. 

Among  the  programs  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally  by  Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Company 
are  “Up  Beat”  and  “Polka 
Parade.” 

WGN  Continental  Productions 
Company,  a  Chicago  Tribune 
affiliate,  also  is  the  producer  and 
distributor  of  several  series,  in¬ 
cluding  “An  Evening  With  .  .  .,” 
“Great  Music,”  “The  Barn 
Dance,”  and  “Big  Bands,”  the 
latter  in  association  with  20th 
Century  Fox. 

• 

CBS  Election  Unit 
Names  Info  Manager 

Jason  L.  Levine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Manager  of  Press  In¬ 
formation  for  the  CBS  News 
Election  Unit  and  the  CBS  News 
Convention  Unit,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Bill  Leonard,  CBS 
News  vice-president. 

Levine,  who  will  report  to 
Michael  G.  Silver,  director  of 
CBS  News  Information  Services 
is  a  former  bureau  manager  for 
United  Press  International  and 
reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star.  He  has  been  news  editor 
for  the  American  Automobile 
Association  in  Washington. 
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Carrier  Restriction 


Complaint 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Six  contract  carriers  charged 
the  Kansas  City  Star  Company 
with  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws  in  a  trial  before  a  jury  of 
eight  men  and  four  women  in 
U.S.  District  Court  here  this 
week. 

Their  basic  complaint  was 
that  they  could  not  deliver  other 
newspapers  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Star.  The  at¬ 
torney  for  the  plaintiffs,  Ray  D. 
Jones,  said  the  restrictive  clause 
in  the  carriers’  contracts  con¬ 
stituted  a  restraint  of  trade  by 
the  Star. 

Jones  told  the  court,  in  an 
opening  statement,  that  the 
Star  has  enforced  the  restric¬ 
tions.  not  to  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Star,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  its  dominant  position  in  the 
newspaper  field  here. 

Since  1!).5.5,  Jones  said,  he 
knew  of  no  instance  where  the 
Star  had  given  written  consent 
for  its  carriers  to  deliver  other 
publications.  He  said  the  carriers 
sought  to  deliver  other  publica¬ 
tions  during  their  “off-hours,” 
which  would  not  interfere  with 
delivery  of  the  Star. 

Jones  emphasized  the  carriers 
were  independent  businessmen 
and  not  employees  of  the  Star. 
He  said  that  on  occasion  some 
carriers  had  objected  to  signing 
contracts  containing  the  r'-stric- 
tive  clause.  The  contracts  may 
l)e  canceled  on  four  days’  notice, 
he  added. 

Because  of  the  Star’s  refusal 
to  permit  carriers  to  deliver 
other  newspapers  they  have 
suffered  substantial  monetary 
damages,  Jones  stated. 

tfbligalion  to  Subscribers 

David  R.  Hardy,  attorney  for 
the  Star,  said  the  Star  had  an 
obligation  to  get  the  newspaper 
to  the  subscriber  as  promptly 
and  in  as  good  condition  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This,  he  said,  is  the  “very 
lifeline”  of  a  newspaper.  If  the 
l)aper  does  not  reach  the  sub¬ 
scriber  at  the  expected  time  the 
subscril>er  directs  his  displeasure 
at  the  Star,  not  at  the  carrier. 
A  earlier  cannot  deliver  two 
newspapers  at  the  same  time 
and  lie  certain  one  will  not  be 
late,  he  said. 

Hardy  told  the  jury  the  Star 
did  not  attempt  to  exercise  any 
control  over  what  carriers  do  on 
their  own  time.  The  contracts 
state  only  that  carriers  cannot 
deliver  other  newspapers  with¬ 
out  written  consent.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  contract  referring 
to  such  items  as  catalogues  and 


on  Trial 

advertising  circulars,  he  said. 

In  fact.  Hardy  said,  some  car¬ 
riers  have  lieen  deliv'ering  circu¬ 
lars  for  several  years  without 
complaint  from  the  Star.  But, 
he  added,  had  it  been  another 
newspaper  and  it  interferred 
with  delivery  of  the  Star,  the 
restrictive  clause  would  have 
lieen  enforced. 

Hardy  said  the  clause  had  been 
a  part  of  the  Star’s  contracts 
with  carriers  since  1900  and 
there  had  been  no  complaints 
until  the  present  time.  He 
stressed  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
only  six  of  236  carriers  who  have 
contracts  with  the  Star.  He  said 
they  were  acting  solely  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  Star’s  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  James  R.  O’Donnell,  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  company  has  never 
given  its  written  permission  to 
carriers  to  deliver  other  publica¬ 
tions  but  it  has  taken  no  steps 
to  enforce  the  contract  clause 
that  requires  it. 

Testimony  introduced  by 
Jones  for  the  plaintiffs  related 
to  16  publications  distributed  in 
the  Greater  Kansas  City  area, 
ranging  from  shoppers  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Carriers’  Earnings 

Otto  Boese,  one  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  who  retired  as  a  contract 
carrier  for  the  Star  in  1962  but 
retains  an  interest  in  a  route, 
said  he  had  delivered  shoppers 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Star  to  deliver  the 
Kamus  City  Kayman  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  his  Star  route  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Jones  introduced  records  kept 
by  Boese  which  showed  his  net 
profit  from  his  Star  route  in 
1955  was  $5,047 ;  in  1956,  it  was 
$4,878;  in  1957,  it  was  $4,966; 
in  19.58,  it  was  $5,744,  and  in 
1959,  it  was  $5,581. 

In  1959,  he  said,  he  received  a 
gross  income  of  $267.50  from 
delivering  shoppers  during  his 
off-hours.  In  1960,  he  received  a 
gross  income  of  $485.18  from 
the  delivery  of  shoppers. 

• 

Bowaler  to  Move 

Bowater  Paper  Company, 
which  has  had  its  offices  at  250 
Park  Avenue  since  1951,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  move  to  the  new  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  building  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  58th  Street.  The 
company  has  leased  30,000 
square  feet  of  space — the  34th 
floor  of  the  50-story  building — 
for  $5.5  million  in  aggregate 
rental  over  a  long  term. 


L  W.  PLUNKETT,  known  as  "Tex" 
at  Arkansas  State  University  where 
he  founded  the  Division  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  31  years  ago,  was  honored 
recently  at  a  testimonial  reunion 
of  students  of  the  Division  of 
Radio-TV,  Journalism  and  Printing. 
The  group  organized  a  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  in  his  name. 


Vancouver 
Unions  Set 
For  Strike 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Labor-management  relations 
at  Pacific  Press  Ltd,  were  tense 
this  week,  with  some  of  the 
unions  standing  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a  strike.  The  company 
produces  the  Vancouver  Prov^ 
ince  and  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

The  Vancouver-New  West¬ 
minster  Newspaper  Guild  had 
rejected  a  government  media¬ 
tion  panel’s  wage  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  also  a  new  company 
offer  of  a  14%  boost  on  existing 
minimum  scales  in  a  two-year 
contract.  The  present  scale  is 
$147.75  a  week  for  senior  re¬ 
porters  and  their  equivalent  in 
other  brackets. 

The  guild,  which  represents 
alwut  500  employes,  voted  to 
strike  but  set  no  date, 

I'nions  BI<K*k  Coix 

There  was  a  two-hour  work 
stoppage  in  the  plant  Nov,  17 
until  the  management  stopped 
bringing  cots  into  the  building. 
Union  officers  said  they  believed 
it  was  the  company’s  intention 
to  bring  in  strikebreakers. 

Previously,  John  McNiven,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  British 
Columbia  Federation  of  Labor, 
said  he  had  asked  the  immigra- 
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tion  department  to  deport 
“known  strikebreakers”  being 
brought  from  the  United  States. 

The  federation  official  obji  cted 
to  the  presence  of  LeRoy  Norton, 
who  “has  had  an  extensive  his¬ 
tory  in  strikes  in  the  U.S.” 

Ed  Benson,  general  manager 
of  Pacific  Press,  identified  Nor¬ 
ton  as  a  production  expert  who 
has  been  instructing  senior  man¬ 
agement  officials  and  super¬ 
visory  employes  in  the  operation 
of  basic  machines,  Benson  noted 
that  the  unions  had  brought  in 
advisers  from  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  from  the  U.S.  to 
assist  them. 

Benson  offered  to  discontinue 
the  training  school  if  the  unions 
would  agree  to  add  one  day  to 
their  48-hour  strike  notice  for 
every  day  of  negotiations.  The 
unions  refused  to  do  so,  claim¬ 
ing  this  was  merely  an  attempt 
by  the  publishers  to  forestall  a 
shutdown  before  Christmas. 

Security  TiKhtenrd 

The  unions  also  were  raising 
objections  to  a  government  per¬ 
mit  to  operate  a  heliport  atop 
the  publishing  plant.  The  papers, 
they  said,  could  bring  in  workers 
by  using  chartered  helicopters. 
The  company  has  announced  that 
it  planned  to  use  helicopters 
for  newsmen. 

Security  restrictions  were  i 
tightened  in  the  plant,  all  em¬ 
ployes  being  issued  identity 
cards,  and  windows  overlooking 
the  pressroom  have  been  boarded 
over. 

Pacific  Press  management  has 
stated  that  it  intends  to  continue 
to  publish  the  two  newspapers  if 
a  strike  is  called.  In  some  cases, 
contract  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  since  April.  The  unions 
seek  a  35%  increase  and  Benson 
termed  this  “neither  fair  nor 
realistic  in  today’s  conditions.” 

The  Sun  has  never  faced  a 
strike.  The  last  walkout  at  the 
Province  Iregan  in  1946  and 
lasted  for  more  than  a  year. 

• 

Newsstand  Operators  . 
Became  Millionaires 

Peoria,  HI. 

Tw'in  brothers  w'ho  operated 
separate  newsstands  here,  by 
frugal  saving  and  w’ise  invest¬ 
ments  became  millionaires. 

Frank  Hartman,  78,  died 
Sept.  29,  and  left  an  estate  of 
$1.43  million.  His  brother, 
George,  died  three  years  ago, 
one  week  after  the  brothers  had 
retired,  leaving  an  estate  of  $1- 
million. 

They  pedaled  bicycles  to  work 
every  moming,  including  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  They  never 
gave  any  indication  they  j 
amassed  fortunes  through  in- 1 
vestments.  I 

I  S  H  H  R  for  November  25,  19<'  I 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE’S  GIFT 


2500  in  Vietnam  to  Get 
Pictnres  of  Loved  Ones 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Chicago 

Members  of  663  families, 
totaling  2,502  men,  women,  and 
children,  came  to  the  lobby  of 
Tribune  Tower  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  to  send  to  rela¬ 
tives  in  Viet  Nam  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  program  offered  a  wallet- 
size  plastic  laminated  photo  in 
color  to  the  husband,  son,  or 
brother  of  any  Chicagoland 
family  with  a  fighting  man  in 
southeast  Asia,  plus  a  duplicate 
laminated  photo  in  color  and  a 
black  and  white  8  x  10  print  to 
the  family. 

A1  Madsen,  Tribune  director 
of  photography,  had  a  studio 
constructed  in  the  lobby  of 
Tribune  Tower.  He  scheduled  12 


families  for  each  hour,  and  a 
special  phone  line  was  set  up  to 
take  appointments. 

The  program  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  Madsen  was  obliged  to 
use  the  color  studio  on  the  sixth 
floor  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  | 

Madsen  used  tw’o  cameramen  ; 
and  two  cameras  in  the  lobby  , 
studio,  and  the  same  setup  in  | 
the  color  studio.  The  photog-  i 
raphers  were  Ron  Bailey,  Earl 
Gustie,  Walter  Neal,  and  John 
Austad. 

The  laminated  color  print  for 
the  service  man  was  enclosed  in 
a  Christmas  card  printed  in  two 
colors,  carrying  greetings  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  With  the 
pictures  to  the  families  went  a 
letter  from  the  Editor  of  the 
Tribune. 


Obituary 


News  Groups  Propose 

^  ^  Quebec  Press  Council 

William  J.  Crawford,  70,  a 

former  editor  of  the  Miami  Montreal 

(Fla.)  News,  New  York  City  A  resolution  calling  for  the 
reporter  and  publicity  director  establishment  of  a  press  council 
for  the  New  York  State  Demo-  i"  Quebec  Province  has  been 
crats;  Nov.  19.  adopted  by  representatives  of 

*  ♦  *  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 

Angelus  T.  Burch,  72,  a  for-  of  French-language  radio 

mer  associate  editor  of  the  Chi-  television  stations. 

cago  Daily  News ;  onetime  finan-  The  resolution  was  adopted 
cial  news  reporter  for  the  New  following  a  steady  flow  of  re- 
York  Tribune  and  political  quests  for  a  public  inquiry  into 
writer  for  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  the  problems  of  Quebec  news 
Daily  Capital  and  State  Jour-  niedia. 

nal;  Nov.  18.  The  representatives  of  the 

*  *  ♦  newspapers  and  broadcasters 

Mrs.  Martha  Hinton  said  in  a  statement  that  an  in- 

PowELL,  78,  widow  of  John  B.  quiry  could  only  delay  the  estab- 
Powell,  publisher  of  the  China  lishment  of  a  press  council  which 

Weekly  Review  in  Shanghai  and  should  represent  the  news- 

a  hero  of  the  Japanese  occupa-  papers,  newspapermen  and  the 
tion;  Nov.  17.  public. 

*  ♦  ♦  The  statement  mentioned  what 

.\LICE  Dennis,  73,  garden  it  described  as  the  difficulties  of 

editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  financing  any  private  inquiry 
•Vews;  Nov.  13.  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  any 

*  *  *  government  inquiry  into  matters 

Jan  a.  Zebrowski,  78,  retired  dealing  with  information. 

editor  of  Polish  newspapers  in  • 

Cleveland;  Nov.  14.  _  i  r-i  u  a 

*  *  *  Kecoro  Club  Account 

Arthur  B.  McColm,  69,  chief  Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner,  New 
accounting  officer  of  the  Texas  York,  has  added  the  RCA  Vic- 
Daily  Press  League  from  1930  tor  Record  Club  to  its  accounts, 
to  1963;  Nov.  10.  according  to  an  announcement 

’"  *  *  made  by  Charles  R.  Standen, 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Wood,  83,  re-  agency  president.  James  F. 
tired  drama  and  Iwok  editor  of  Black,  vice  chairman  of  the 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  agency,  wdll  be  the  director  in 
Nov,  10.  charge  of  the  RCA  Record  Club 

*  ♦  *  account.  The  account  was  prev- 

WiLLiAM  B.  Hulen,  57,  out-  iously  handled  by  Grey  &  Chap- 

door  columnist  for  the  Portland  man,  a  division  of  Grey  Adver- 
Oregonian;  Nov.  14.  tising. 

^editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  25,  1967 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A  ppraisers-Consultan  ts 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Business  Opportunities 

WANT  TO  PUBLISH  BOOK?  Na- 
tional  book  Arm  (not  vanity)  seeks 
unusual  material,  all  types  includin'- 
columnists:  medical,  humorous,  child 
ren,  inspirational,  historical,  iishinK. 
travel,  retirement,  sports,  hunting, 
comics,  revised  Bible  commentary, 
children’s  books,  newspaper — anything 
suitable  for  hooks.  Write  fully.  Box 
1941,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRINT  AND  PUBLISH  PAMPHLETS 
Object:  revenue.  Sell  organized  and 
organizable  knowledge.  Make  the  most 
of  your  modest  capital.  Manuel  boy- 
Frank,  Box  803,  Cambria.  California 
93428. 

WILL  SELL  TO  RELIABLE  FIRM 
or  individual — business,  church,  clas- 
sifie<I  directory  page  space.  Box  1968. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue, 
Associate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  961-2431  or  964-2952. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-ll:)3 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  #1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

NEGOTIA’TORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48868 

WESTERN  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Elquipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  682-4611 
P.O.  Box  1667,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEIW,  Newspai>er  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netrspapers  For  Sale 

CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  with 
job  shop.  Good  letterpress  equipment: 
good  accounts;  1400  circulation;  in 
friendly  and  prosperous  dairy  and  i>o- 
tato  section.  Good  building  with  apart¬ 
ments  above ;  hot  water  heating.  $40,000 
with  $9,000  down:  easy  terms  Owner 
retiring.  Serious  correspondence  only. 
The  Wittenberg  Enterprise.  Wittenberg, 
Wise.  64499. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
— suburban  glamour  location.  Hot  type 
plant;  some  cold  type  equipment. 

I  $13,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News- 
I  paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 

;  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806. 

FOR  SALE— WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  job  shop.  Gross  $11,600.  Emmons 
Leader,  Emmons,  Minnesota  66029. 

SOU’THERN  CALIF.  RURAL  WKLY 
I  Grossing  $79,000.  Price  $70,000:  $20.- 
000  down.  Rich  farm  area — high  retail 
sales.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif., 
92806. 

N.C.  WEEKLY — Low  down  payment 
and  total  price.  PUBLI.‘?HERS’  SBRV- 
m5.  334  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Greensboro, 
N.C.  27401. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  TWIN  WKLIES. 
rich  midwest  region.  Both  official.  lOOG 
class.  No  brokers.  Box  1916,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Great  climate,  growing  area;  $78,600 
with  ZS'Tr  down.  Lyle  Mariner  Assoc., 
731  E.  17th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY, 
offset;  good  payroll  town:  good  cli¬ 
mate.  Grossing  $90,000;  $29,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
92806. 

$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
'  following  newspapers;  Kansas.  $16,600 
to  $32.5()0  gross;  Nebraska.  $22,500  to 
$40,000;  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $35,000: 

'  Indiana-IIlinois.  $25,500  to  $67,500. 
i  Robert  N.  BoIiUio,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
I  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 

SAN  FRANCTSCO  AREA  —  Strong 
weekly  chain,  potential  daily :  growth 
area.  Request  details  from  buyer  origi; 
nal  letter.  Box  1942,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  AVAILABLE 

:  We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

I  J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
I  543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton.  111.  60187 

PROSPERING  WEEKLY- 
TYPESETTING  PLANT 
I  In  $80M  class.  Now  publishing  own 
;  weekly  ;  4  other  tabloids,  several  sm.nll 
'  monthly  magazines:  typesetting  con- 
\  tracts.  Gross  could  be  doubled  again 
with  present  facilities.  New  building, 
i  goorl  equipment.  Farm  area  feeling 
Chicago’s  expansion.  A  money-maker, 
priced  under  gross.  All  walk-in  busi- 
^  ness  and  we’re  the  envy  of  many 
I  nublisliers.  Hampshire  Printing  Co.. 

I  Hampshire.  Illinois  60140. 

I  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  long-es- 
I  tablished  weekly;  tops  in  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  news,  advertising,  reputation  and 
profit:  fine  community.  Submit  qunli- 
I  fying  data  first  letter.  Box  1966,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

I  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  Eastern 
Cffi^o.  Aggressive  publisher  could  double 
$25,000  gross.  Well  equipi^ed.  Owner 
i  w'll  help  finance  Northwest  Ohio  agri- 
!  cultural-industrial  area.  Two  weeklies. 
'  job  printing.  $50,000  gross,  no  com- 
'  petition.  Price  less  than  gross.  C.  J. 

McCraw,  Licensed  Broker.  48  Oxley 
I  Road.  Columbus,  Ohio  43228.  Phone 
I  (AC  614)  878-3411. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

- 1 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  i 

NEXISPAPER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPl.IES 

y'etespapers  For  Sale  j 

Newspapers  Wanted  | 

Fillers 

Composing  Room 

CALIFORNIA  \VE:EKLY.  job  shop  and 
ottice  supply  ;  stable  manufacturing:  and 
farmintf  city  of  S.0<'0:  80-year«old 
owner  must  sell.  Good  potential  for 
increasing  linage  and  circulation.  Av¬ 
erage  annual  gross  $IT1M:  price 
$11H.500  plus  office  supply  and  paper 
inventory  of  $25M:  down.  DEAN 

SELLERS,  Ne\\spHi»er  Broker.  637  E. 
Main  St.,  Mesa,  -\riz.  8.7201.  Ph :  (AC 
602)  064-2431  or  064-1(03. 

SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  long 
established.  Excellent  iH>tential.  Has  ' 
<»wn  offset  plant  in  thriving  tourist  | 
resort.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  1990, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

N.Y.  STATE  WEEKLY  GROUP  in  I 
excellent  agriculture  industrial  area  | 
with  g(Kxl  living  conditions  and  con-  ; 
venient  to  educational  and  cultural  I 
facilities  at  all  levels.  Only  $20,000  I 
down,  long  payout.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co,,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing-  i 
ton.  D.C.  20004. 

TEXAS  SMALL  DAILY  in  Pan  Han¬ 
dle  area.  Long  establisheil.  County-seat 
location.  Grossing  $1.7oM  but  underde- 
veloped.  Nice  retail  section.  New  dis¬ 
count  store  ot>ening  soon.  Letterpress 
plant  in  goocl  brick  building.  Owner 
retiring.  Call  or  write  Newspaper 
Service  Co.  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546. 

TWO  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  offset  week¬ 
lies.  A-1  equipment.  Printetl  out.  $20- 
$24M  gross.  $6,0<  0  down.  Write  Box 
C.  Mount  Zion.  Illinois  62549. 

(;E0RGIA  COUNTY  Exclusive  weekly. 
$90,000  with  building.  $26.V1  cash  flow 
to  owner  last  year.  Cash  im|>ortant  to 
seller.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

SALE  OR  LEASE 
$5,000  down  buys  Northwest  Indiana 
weekly  and  job  shop,  city  of  20,000. 
Gross  over  $6O.C00.  Offset  and  LP 
equipment.  Will  sell  f<»r  alM>ut  half 
of  gross  or  lease  very  reasonably.  Big 
opportunity  for  exi>erience<l  newspai»er- 
man.  Write:  W.  E.  Pike,  1005  Garfleld, 
Hobart.  Indiana  46342. 

ISeu'spapers  If  anted 

NEWSMAN  with  18  years'  experience 
on  metropolitan  dailies  wants  to  buy 
all  of  or  interest  in  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly.  Opportunity  for  present  owner  to 
net  top  price  and  have  his  paper  con¬ 
tinued  under  highest  standards.  Option 
or  part-ownership  arrangements  would 
be  considered.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  with  proven  record, 
would  buy  controlling  interest  in  daily 
with  proven  record  in  developing  re¬ 
sort  area  (stable  Canbltean  island,  for 
example!.  Box  1857,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LA.  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED— Want 
to  buy  weeklies  grossing  $100,000  or 
more,  and  dailies  grossing  $200,000  or 
more.  Cash  or  terms  to  suit  seller. 
Write  B.  I.  Motxly,  P.O.  Box  807, 
Crowley,  La.,  70526. 

WORKING  or  complete  interest  weekly 
newspaper  in  Kentucky  or  nearby 
states.  See  ad  this  issue  under  “edi¬ 
torial  position  wanteil.”  J.  L.  Bradley, 

I  425  Powhatan  Trail,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

!  40601. 

I - 

;  SEE  MY  AD  UNDER 

“Situations  Wantetl — Administrative" 
Box  2006 


Publications  For  Sale 

QUALITY  EDUCATIONAL  Magazine 
with  a  significant  market.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  associate  investor 
(s):  major  interest  also  iiossible  in 
this  growth  publishing  company.  Box 
1981.  Ikiitor  &  Publisher. 


I  Translation  Agency  For  Sale 

I  Established  15  years.  Scientific-tech- 
I  nical  specialization.  Midwest.  Stable 
'  clients  and  translators.  Very  goo<l  in- 
j  come.  Must  sell  health  reasons.  Box 
1971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE:  Two- 
man  bureau.  Small  retainer  gives  you 
siiecial  coverage  of  any  field.  Spot 
coverage  available  of  Congressional 
hearings,  press  conferences,  etc.  Inter¬ 
views  a  siiecialty.  John  Botzum,  Natl. 
Press  Bldg.  Ph:  (202)  347-1551. 


Features  Available 

YOUNGHHt  THAN  BRADY,  less  politi¬ 
cal  than  Spwk,  doctor  with  100  medi¬ 
cal  columns  is  seeking  publisher.  Write 
Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  COLUMN  by  edi¬ 
tor  of  professional  publication  serving 
this  exciting  and  rarely-covered  field. 
■Topical,  current,  controversial.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  new  findings  in  behavioral 
research,  with  heavy  human  interest 
angle — the  “what  makes  peoiile  tick" 
approach.  From  be<l-wetters  to  patho¬ 
logical  murderers.  Box  1906,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF  weekly  home 
maintenance  illustrated  weekly  by  J. 
Ralph  Dalzell.  Dalzell-Karch.  Dills- 
burg.  Pa.  17019. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  soecitic  identification 


Best.  Most.  Cheapest.  Two  heads.  FOR  SALE:  Two  model  V  Intertyp, 

SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free.  Linecasting  machines,  both  equipped 

Write  610  Wataga,  Ixmisville,  Ky.  with  TTS  ojierating  units.  One  set 

_ _ _  #24192  with  ITS  unit  #3066:  one  set' 

Press  Ennineers 

rress  CiUgineers  operation.  $o.300  ea 

TT  S  rTTiT  Also  have  TTS  perforator,  $750. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  Switched  to  offset  Phone  He-n,. 

MOVING-REPAIRING-TRUCKING  l^venr  (AC  3o7r  228-313? 

Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

65-69  Fourth  Street  VARITYPER,  mo<leI  610  with  9  fonu, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231  5  years  old:  works  fine.  Will  take  best 

(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105  offer-  Sentinel  Pub.  Co.,  East  Bruns- 

_ _ _  wick.  N.J.  08816.  (AC  201)  234-70()0. 

Special  Editions  • 

- !- - -  L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 

CRACK  SPECIAL  EDITION  MAN  NEWSPAPER  TURTLB.8 

Ads  —  News  —  Pictures  are  use  all  over  the  United  States 

has  opening  for  Southern  Florida  and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
dailies  or  weeklies  lietween  Jan.  1  and  uses  them.  $92.95  to  $107.25. 

Feb.  28.  Box  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher.  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 

literature. 

====^^===  L.  &  B.  S.\LES  COMPANY 

M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  lll-lis  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

— - - - - — . — World's  largest  distributor  of 

Complete  Plants  Newspa;;!? 

Es.^l’^Ldlows^^oe-llge'TtreX*^  the  GALVESTON  HAlLY  Nps 
pa^e  press:  over  400  faces  and  fonts  conyertinj?  to  offset.  Have  2  Photo* 
of  tyi>e.  Call  313-962-9139.  l>athes  and  2  Elwtn>nic  Tracers,  less 

than  1-yenr  old.  Delivery  in  rebruary. 

— - - - - - - -  Pay  after  M:irch  1968.  Priced  riKht! 

CompifsinfS  Htpom  Contact :  Les  Daughtry.  Publisher,  (AC 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  713)  SH  4-3611.  Galveston,  Texas. 

TYPESEHTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef- - 

ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now  ELECTRON,  Sit  70,00(»  series,  electric 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines.  i>ot.  fee<ler,  hydra  quadiler,  four  maga* 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick  zine  machine:  new  1963 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley,  Crow  MODEL  31  LINOTYPE,  Sit  69,000 
Publications,  1730  So.  Clementine.  Ana-  series,  electric  i>ot,  saw,  mold  cooler, 
heim,  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  635-0120.  hydra  ciuailder,  four  magazines:  new 
- - - - - - 

Linotypt^^hi^r^fp^Ludlow. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  438  t-44 

136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N,Y,  10007  _ -1  i-3.ig-4m _ 

PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITER,  10-pt.  MORISAWA  PHOTO  HEAD  SETTER, 
Recorder,  8-pt.  Humboldt  Reproducer,  12  fonts  of  type.  Used  3  months.  Do« 
ATP  coding:  1-year  old.  The  Daily  not  fit  our  oi>eration.  Assume  $2246.20 
Sentinel,  Box  129,  Utica,  Mich.,  48087.  balance.  Call  or  write  George  Williami, 


THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS 
converting  to  offset.  Have  2  Photo- 
I>athes  and  2  Electronic  Tracers,  leu 
than  1-yenr  old.  Delivery  in  February. 
Pay  after  March  1968.  Priced  right! 
Contact :  Les  Daughtry.  Publisher,  (A(j 
713)  SH  4-3611,  Galveston,  Texas. 

ELECTRfVN,  S#  70,00ii  series,  electric 
I>ot.  feecler,  hydra  quadder,  four  maga¬ 
zine  machine:  new  196:1 
MODEL  31  LINOTYPE,  S#  69.000 
series,  electric  |iot,  saw,  mold  cooler, 
hydra  ciuadder,  four  magazines:  new 
1961 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071 
21  1-438-3744 


(313)  731-1000. 

2  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDERS  and 

2  Reproducers;  9-pt.  Galvin;  $1260 
each;  3'*  years  old.  Headliner  880, 
used  1%  years;  half  price.  All  under 
service  contracts.  Norwalk  (Ohio  4485‘7) 
Reflector.  Tel:  419-662-4241. 

C-3  INTERTYPE.  3  MAGAZINES, 

3  Fonts  of  type,  4  mold,  2  recessed, 
elec.  pot.  auto  feeder.  First  $1600. 

TENN.  TYPESETTING  SERVICE 
2640-C  Nolensville  Road 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37211 
Ph.  (AC  616)  255-2376.  Mr.  Jones 

LIQUIDATING 

Elquipraent  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New 
York  City. 

7 — Model  8  Linotypes  (3/90) 

Nos.  46036  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  49.696  —  49597 
6 — Model  C4  Intertjrpes  (4/90) 

Nog.  16410  —  16411  —  18936  — 
19013  —  19039  —  19603 

2—  Model  G4/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em) 

Most  with  Blowers — Saws — Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 

3 —  Elrod  Stripcasters — Electric 

Nos.  F2653E  —  F3361E  —  F4061E 
1 — Vandercook  13-28  Power  Galley 
Press 

3 — Hamilton  20  Page  Form  Files 
3 — Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 
1 — Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saw 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

PHOTON  713  high-speed  photo  type¬ 
setter  and  7  tape  perforators  for 
financially  secure  party  to  assume  lease. 
No  money  down.  Evan  Mecham.  4120 

N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix.  Arizona  86019. 
Ph:  (AC  602)  272-6631. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS.  all  models 
and  type  styles — used  or  reconditioned. 

O. E.L.,  14150  Balfour,  Oak  Park, 

Michigan  48237. 

PHOTON  713  and  200:  mint  condition: 
thousands  below  cost  for  quick  sale. 
(AC  213)  981-0260 — Joe  Bormanis. 


Bemidji  Pioneer,  Bemidji,  Minn.  56601: 


Miscellaneims  Machinery 


NEWSPAPER  LIFT— Electric  clamp 
and  fork  lift.  Lifts  3-high.  $2,800. 
Box  1896,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  STATI(3-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colon 
— Top  Quality. 

Colt  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  4  430! 

6  L1NOTYPE.S 

Mod.  14,  #.38817  —  Mod.  18.  #23267 

Mod.  IS,  #2.3219  —  Mod.  18.  #23283 

Mod.  19.  #21251  —  Mod.  25.  #36278 

3  INTERTYPES 

Mod.  C35M.  #10369;  C25M,  #10428; 
C35M.  #10317. 

VANDERCOOK  Proof  Press  Mod.  22. 
#911L 

HAMMOND  Glider  Trim  Saw.  Mod. 

64  B.  iTGSil 

3  JAMPOL  Pushers 

800-TON  HOE  Direct  Pressure  Molding 

Machine 

5-TON  MELTING  POT  with  cart  dump 
Many  other  items 
Contact  J.  J.  Rogers 
THE  OREGONIAN 
1320  S.  W.  Broadway 
Portland.  Oregon  97201 


FOR  SALE— GOING  OFFSETTI 
Less  than  one-year  old. 
all  of  the  following — 

1  HEIDELBERG  10"  x  15"  Plates 
Preaa  SN  T  157710  E;  1  HEIDELBERG 
18"  x  23"  Cylinder  Press,  SN  KSBA 
320643:  1  ELROD  Strip  Caster  SN 
SN  K20  CIE  with  water  cooler  SN 
306:  1  LUDLOW  with  water  cooler 
tyi)e  case  and  7  fonts  of  tyi)e;  1  12 
X  18"  PHOTO-LATHE  with  color 
drums.  All  the  above  equipment  in  Ad 
condition  complete  with  all  acce^n*** 
manuals,  etc.  Contact  The  Illinoisn- 
Star*  Beardstown.  Illinois  62618. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  25,  19& 


Macliinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 
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Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FOUR-UNIT  GOSS  arch-type  press 
with  double  folder.  In  fine  condition. 
Will  sell  by  units. 

PRESS  DRIVE  and  control  equipment, 
purch.ised  new  in  1959. 

WOOD  JLTNIOR  AUTOPLATE  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1959.  Fine  condition. 
STA-HI.  purchased  new  in  1960. 
RICHARDS  color  plate  router.  1960 
mo<lel  in  excellent  condition. 

4  GOSS  portable  color  fountains. 

All  or  any  fart  of  our  press  and 
stereotype  equipment  will  be  available 
in  April  of  I96S. 

Inquire:  Gordon  C.  Dix 

CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance,  Ohio  43512 
Phone  419-784-541 


BEN  FRANKLIN  SAW,  like  new 
$250;  Nolan  5-column  casting  box  $35; 
Nolan  RP  15  router  $50 ;  Emerson 
linotyiie  motor  $50;  power  baler  $25; 
box  miscellaneous  liners  $10;  Copease 
18x24  offset,  used  one  year,  cost 
$12,000,  best  offer  over  $3,000.  All 
items  in  excellent  condition  but  nee<l 
room  for  expanding  web  press  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  sell.  Gowe  Printing,  Me¬ 
dina,  Ohio  (216)  725-4161. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  Fotosetter  Mixer,  ser.  #  364, 

equipped  with  quadder  and  motorized 
magazine  changer;  has  114  channel 
magazines.  Se\eral  fonts  of  type  and 
9  lenses.  In  excellent  condition. 

1  ATI'  TA  169  Photo  Unit  nnd  TAK 
169  Keylionrd.  complete  with  custom 
desks,  rewind  unit,  5  magazines,  6 
(xsle  selectors  nnd  7  tyiie  <liscs. 
sonable. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
PHONE;  (AC  312)  827-2182 


FOR  SALE:  3  MULTILITH  1250 
(ser.  a  over  .500.000);  1  Web  Little 

Chief;  1  Miehle  Vert.  36;  Lino  mats, 
new  and  used;  2  IBM  machines.  Alfred 
Kainnjs,  719  W.  Willow  St..  Chicago, 
111.,  60611.  (AC  312)  MO  4-6645. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SAVE  $25,000 

Four  units  new  Cottrell  model  VSS 
Web  Offset  Perfecting  Press.  W'e  liought 
eight  units,  neerl  only  four  and  will 
sell  these  four  new  units  for  $90,00)0. 
Price  includes  i/0>  and  14  folders,  im¬ 
printing  units,  four-web  paster,  two 
wash-up  units,  four  roll  stands,  cross¬ 
over  unit,  electric  hoist,  extra  roll 
shafts  and  hooks. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  H.-imilton  Avenue 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44114 
(AC  216)  431-4444 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN, 
three  units,  half  and  quarter-folder. 
Miscellaneous  additional  equipment. 
1960.  Excellent  condition.  Available 
immediately!  Where  is.  as  is — $44,500. 
Contact :  Michael  Mead.  Central  Pub. 
Co..  P.O.  Box  188.  Warren.  Pa..  16365. 
Ph:  (814)  72.3-8200. 


IDEAL  FOR  SMALL  DAILY— Van¬ 
guard  15  web-offset  press;  12-page 
standard  or  24  tabloid.  No  down  pay¬ 
ment  if  goori  cre<lit ;  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  to  suit.  Will  split  and  sell  single 
unit.  Call  Mr.  Levine.  408-262-2454, 
Milpitas  (Calif.)  POST. 

SCOTT  PRESSES 

1935  AND  1930 

12  units  in  line — 3  double  folders  (2 
with  upper  formers)  21 — 3  color 
cylinders,  3  reverses,  3  group  drives. 
Automatic  reels  and  pasters — trackage 
^onveyors.  Available  after  Jan.  1. 
1968;  also  1  unit  1960  with  reel  and 
poster. 

Equipment  open  for  inspection  at 

860  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Calif.  Call/write  Oscar  Merritt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Area  Code  415  781-2424 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MIEHLE  NO.  1.  62  INCH  BED,  4-page 
capacity  with  jogger  board,  ser.  No. 
6670.  Attached  automatic  Dexter  feeder, 
ser.  No.  6860,  size  32x62.  Attached 
Omaha  folder.  Model  E.  ser.  No.  3888E, 
t4  and  fold.  G.E.  preset  speed  print¬ 
ing  press  control  unit,  220-volt,  3-phase. 
Purchase  entire  operation,  piece  or 
parts.  Available  January.  Mail-Journal, 
Box  188,  Milford,  Indiana  46642. 


SURPLUS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
EQUIPMENT.  WE  NEED  THE  ROOM  I 
Hoe.  single  width,  32-page  plus  color 
hump,  deck  type,  newspaper  press. 
Printing  cylinders  have  end  adjust¬ 
ment  for  color  register.  22%"  cut-off. 
"Collect  device.”  Standard  .4375  Stereo 
plates.  Additional  Stereo  equipment 
available.  Internal  gear  driven  folder 
blades  on  folder,  balloon  former.  Far- 
val  one  shot  lul>e  system.  Two  Kohler 
3-arm  reels.  Press  (Irive  is  a  late  model 
2  motor  A.C.  220-volt.  Many  spare 
gears.  This  press  is  ideal  for  small 
daily,  weekly  or  comics.  Can  be  seen. 
$15,000  cash. 

Compton  Ptg.  Co..  1029  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90015, 
or  phone  (AC  213)  74,8-2266.  Contact 
H.  Vernon  Porter,  Mechanical  Supt. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slittei? — Reel  and  Paster, 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1961) 

6  Units — 23A — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%— 6  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)8 

Units — 1  Folder— Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G'.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1961) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup— Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit-  | 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO — 8  ton  ^ectric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers— 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  I  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives — WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETTE 
STEREO— Turtles— Chases— Goss  46  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page— 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  oomplete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULN/IAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  TUBULAR  STEREO 
Casting  Box,  Vacuum 
Boring  Machine- HP 
DUPLE.\  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
2  decks — 16  pages 
DUPLEX  COMBO  FOLDER 
one-half  and  quarter  fold 
STA-HI  Master  Former 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY  INC. 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  68.5-4774 


3-UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  press- 
running — available  Jan.  $22,000.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Star.  Hammond, 
La.,  70401. 


SEE  RUNNING 

Goss  Unitube  16  page,  4  units,  black 
and  color  on  every  page.  2  folders  with 
quarter  fold,  roll  stand  below  press. 
Folder  almost  new,  condition  excep¬ 
tional. 

6  Unit,  double  width.  40  page  straight 
80  page  collect  with  color  hump.  4 
folders,  recently  overhaule<l.  prints  al¬ 
most  any  combination  you  can  think  of. 
Complete  Mats,  stereo  and  casting 
equipment  available  for  above  presses 
it  neede<l. 

Linos,  saws,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  etc., 
also  available. 

Priced  for  immediate  sale. 

THE  JOSEPH  SHELDON  COMPANY 
7075  Pebblecreek  Road 
Birmingham.  Michigan  48010 
A.C.  313  444-4449 


ATTENTION 
PUBLISHERS 
WITH  DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
25,000  to  50.000 

This  press  offers  "like  new”  produc¬ 
tion  with  as  much  color  as  you  could 
want.  4  to  10  unit  High-Spee<l  Scott 
Press,  22%"  cutoff,  manufactured  1957. 
Rated  Speed:  52,500 
Color:  3  Color  half  decks 

8uperimi>osed  above 
press 

Folders:  One  3:2  double  folder 

with  double  upper 
formers  and  skip  slit¬ 
ter 

Drive:  Unit  type  G.E.  AC 

drive  and  controls 
Reels:  Scott  reels,  tensions 

and  pasters 

Web  Press  No.  3945  available  for  re¬ 
lease  six  months.  Can  be  stored  twelve 
months. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816  BA  1-9060 


6  LATE  MODEL,  pedestal  mounted 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  Full  list  of 
extra  parts.  All  units  complete  and  in 
perfect  working  condition.  Open  for 
any  reasonable  offer.  Contact:  John 
Tygret,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  90603.  Ph:  (213)  370- 
6611. 


GOSS  ROLLER 
BEARING  PRESS 

6-Unit  Anti-Friction 
22%"  Cutoff-SO®  Stagger 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Group  AC  Drive 

Double  Formers  with  Upper  Formers 
This  high-speed  press  is  loaded  with 
color  flexibility;  has  an  outstanding 
production  record;  can  l)e  seen  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  Houston  (Chronicle. 
Available  in  approximately  18  months. 

Offered  Exclusively  by: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816  BA  1-9060 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22%"  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  A 
Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BESJ  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


AB  DUPLEX  PRESS  8-page  flat-bed. 
Excellent.  V-belt,  variable  speed  motor, 
controls;  spare  parts,  rollers.  $1,000. 
Box  1901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Goss  High  Si)eed  Rotary 
Press.  Four  units — 64  pages,  23A  inch 
cut-off.  Double  folder.  Double  deck, 
fe<l  from  underneath.  Tension  plate 
lock-up.  Stereotype  equipment  included. 
Moving  and  erecting  arrangements 
handletl.  Will  sell  fewer  units  if  less 
))age  capacity  desiretl.  Write  or  call. 
Advertisers  Press  Inc.,  211  E.  Court 
St..  Flint,  Michigan  48503.  Phone  (313) 
232-3187. 


TRAILBLAZER  —  Brought  so  much 
web-offset  business  we  move<l  up.  So 
can  you!  Newspai)ers,  shoppers,  bowl¬ 
ing  sheets,  forms.  17  x  25  press  re¬ 
winds,  sheets,  numbers;  6-roli  collator 
fee<ls  tabloid  folder  or  folio  binder  with 
automatic  stitch,  trim.  Offered  as  sys¬ 
tem  with  gang  stitcher,  platemaker, 
Baum  folder,  bowling  sheet  files  for 
$13,500.  Monadnock  Ledger,  Jeffrey, 
New  Hamiishire  03452. 


ROYAL  ZFJNITH  MODEL  30 
23  X  30,  Serial  4229428,  seven  years 
old.  Less  than  two  years  use.  Excellent 
condition.  Like  new.  Many  extras. 
Easy  to  move.  Price  $9,000  our  floor. 
Financing  can  be  arrange<l. 
CAVENDER  PRINTING  COMPANY 
101  West  34th  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64111 


FOR  SALE 

10-UNIT  GOSS 
UNITUBULAR  PRESS 

Includes  two  folders  and  two  drives, 
three  3-color  units,  and  one  unit  with 
color  countain. 

Complete  stereo  equipment. 

Two  fast  Monarchs  with  6  mold  discs, 
two  Comets,  two  fast  Intertypes,  and 
two  model  8’s,  all  equipped  with  TTS 
operating  units. 

Two  mat  rollers,  and  an  excellent  plate 
shaver;  two  Sta-Hi's. 

All  available  August  '6S. 

THE  DAILY  RECORD 
Wooster.  ()hio  44691 


Wanted  To  Buy 

USED  CUTLER-HAMMER  newspaper 
conveyor,  heavy  duty,  complete  con¬ 
veyor  or  components.  Will  buy  on 
"where  is.  as  is"  basis.  Box  1859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GIANT  MONOTYPE.  Give  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  condition.  Daily  Independent. 
Anderson,  S.C.  29622. 


LATE  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE  Range- 
master,  72  channel,  4  pocket  disk,  220 
3-pha8e  electric,  Mohr  saw  equipped. 
Call  Jim  Haga,  Canton  Repository, 
Canton.  Ohio  (216)  464-6611. 


TWO  TELESCOPIC  LOADERS 
Call  Mr.  Anderson,  Mechanical  Supt. 
New  York  Post  (AC  212)  944-9000. 


OLD  ORIGINAL  ELECTRO  PLATES 
of  old  antique  cars  and  trucks.  Send 
list,  price,  size,  to:  Bill  Tilghman, 
Nassawadox,  Virginia  23413. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


PROFESSIONALS  OR  STUDENTS 
planning  graduate  work  in  any  aca¬ 
demic  area  during  1968-1969  are  in¬ 
vited  to  apply  for  two  openings  with 
The  Kentucky  Kernel — the  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Available  are  the  positions  of 
adviser  and  graduate  assistant.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Tom 
Williams.  Journalism  Bldg.,  Room  109, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  40306. 


Administrative 

THE  STRAITS  TIMES  PRESS 
REQUIRES  A 
NEWSPAPER  MANAGER 
FX)R  MALAYSIA 

This  is  a  very  senior  position  in  South 
Elast  Asia's  largest  and  fastest  growing 
publishing  group.  The  duties  will  be 
to  take  general  charge  of  the  group’s 
newspaper  interests  in  the  states  of 
Malaysia  from  its  office  in  Ku,ala 
Lumpur.  It  will  require  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  printing.  advertising 
sales,  distribution  and  administration. 
The  salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  iK>sition  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate. 
Participation  in  a  top  management 
retirement  program  is  provide<l.  Ap¬ 
plications  stating  exi>ericnce  and  salary 
expectation  should  be  markol  CON¬ 
FIDENTIAL  and  air-maile<l  to;  General 
Manager,  Straits  Times  Press,  Times 
House,  Singapore  9. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
For  50.000-class  daily  newspaiier  in 
Zone.  2.  Take  charge  of  all  daily  op¬ 
erations  while  publisher  attends  to 
other  functions.  This  position  offers 
training  program  to  become  publisher 
of  additional  properties  acquire<l  by 
this  strong,  growing  organization,  or 
to  promotion  to  publisher  of  existing 
properties.  Write,  including  resume 
and  compensation  level  require*!.  Box 
1998.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


j^DMINISTRATIVE 

j^SSISTANT 


to  General  Manat^er  of  well  re-  = 
spected  M  E  &  S  combination  in  J 
the  over  100,0)0  circulation  f^roup  = 
in  Zone  6.  This  is  permanent,  p 
well-paid  position  with  good  s 
growth  potential.  Prefer  college  “ 
man  in  35-45  year  bracket  with  = 
some  practical  background  and  ^ 
experience  or  aptitude  to  learn  « 
both  i>ersonnel  and  mechanical  s 
operations.  Must  have  great  in-  g 
tegrity  and  ability  to  work  well  M 
with  people.  We  have  excellent  g 
modern  plant  and  many  employee  “ 
benefits.  Apply  in  confidence  with  § 
resume  to  M 

Box  1967,  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  | 

'»fliiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiimi[niiiiniiiiiiH 


Circulation 

ARE  YOU  AN  AGGRESSIVE,  hard¬ 
working.  exi>erienced  circulation  man¬ 
ager  operating  an  efficient,  economical 
department?  Strong  on  promotion, 
revenues,  service,  collections.  Little 
Merchant.  ABC?  Does  management  ap¬ 
preciate  your  efforts?  Supply  confi¬ 
dence  and  leadership  to  a  professional 
like  yourself?  Is  a  secure  future  avail¬ 
able?  If  not,  w'e've  got  a  challenge  for 
you— a  medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  5 
just  aching  to  grow  on  a  sound  basis. 
Starting  salary  probably  not  equal  to 
your  talents,  but  immeasurable  amounts 
of^  security  and  future  advancement  at¬ 
tainable.  as  we  are  part  of  a  sharp, 
dynamic  group  of  dailies.  Interested? 
Send  complete  resume,  references,  and 
present  salary  status  to  Box  1973,  Exli- 
foc  &  Publisher.  Replies  confidential. 
P S.  If  you’re  satisfied  vilh  your  present 
posttwn,  do  your  assistant  and  aj  a  favor 
— show  him  this  ad! 


Circulation 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
circulation  manager  or  a  ii2  man  to 
become  #1  with  a  5.200  daily  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Modern  offset  plant.  Hos¬ 
pitalization,  profit-sharing  and  many 
other  benefits.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  F.  E.  Hennick,  Daily 
News.  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  06770. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  take 
complete  charge  morning  delivery  in 
the  E^st.  Opportunity  and  excellent 
advancement.  EXill  details  including 
salary  requirement  in  first  letter,  tilease. 
Box  1978,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  9.500 
ABC  afternoon  daily  except  Sundays. 
Immediate  opening.  Call  Horner, 
Herald.  Sanford,  N.C.  919/775-3445. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7-day 
a.m.  in  Zone  8,  F'ast-climbing  con¬ 
tender  in  comi>etitive  market  needs 
aggressive  circulation  executive  who 
can  handle  people  and  get  results.  Box 
1985,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPEIRIENCED  small  daily  or  weekly 
ad  salesman.  Starting  salary  plus  good 
commission  on  auditetl  18,000  R.I. 
weekly.  Send  resume  to  Post  Pub.  Co., 
205  Taunton  Avenue.  Elast  Providence, 
R.I.,  02914.  All  replies  confidential. 

ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  MANAGER 
to  head  advertising  department  of 
progressive  furniture  chain.  Must  be 
creative,  ambitious,  good  in  copy  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  opportunity.  (212)  273- 
3220. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  drive, 
imagination,  layout  ability,  for  pro¬ 
gressive.  ecumenical  Catholic  weekly 
South  Jersey.  $8, .500  up  plus  commis¬ 
sions  depending  on  exiierience,  qualifi¬ 
cations,  Bo.x  1992,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALES 
There  has  to  be  an  eager  classified  ad 
salesman  who  likes  hard  sell.  The 
comi>etition  is  keen — the  growth  poten¬ 
tial  tremendous.  The  man  we  want 
must  lie  able  to  prepare  and  sell  lay¬ 
outs  for  auto,  real  estate,  help  want»l 
and  furniture.  We  are  a  6-day  daily 
that's  growing  and  pushing  toward 
continue*!  expansion.  We  offer  $500 
salary  plus  commission,  which  is  lim- 
ite*l  only  by  you.  and  mileage.  If  you 
want  to  tie  your  future  to  ours,  please 
write  giving  complete  resume  to  Don 
Wilkinson.  CAM.  Anaheim  Bulletin, 
P.O.  Box  351,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

CLASSIF'IED-NATIONAL  MANAGER 
F'ast-growing  daily  of  38.000  in  Area 
5  is  Itxiking  for  an  aggressive  man 
to  take  charge  of  classifi^  and  national 
advertising.  Job  includes  supervision  of 
street  an*!  'phone  staff. 

Should  have  degree  or  equivalent  clas- 
sifie*l  experience  and  know-how  most 
imiwrtant.  Display  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  helpful. 

Daily  is  one  of  six  in  a  growing  group. 
Salary  depends  on  qualifications.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Apply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1938.  Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  daily  and 
Sunday — 70.000— Area  5.  Opportunity 
for  young,  aggressive  sales-oriented 
manager  of  smaller  paper  or  proven 
second  man  on  larger  paper  to  take 
over.  G<kx1  salary,  open-end  bonus. 
This  newspaper  has  fine  reputation  and 
gets  results.  Full  resume  with  lineage 
record.  Box  1925,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIF'IED  'PHONE  GIRLS:  also 
man  for  display  with  copy  and  sales 
ability  on  regular  an*l  specials.  Give 
sales  reconl.  references.  Box  1965,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

PERMANENT  POSITION  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  a  25M  daily.  Many  benefits 
including  salary,  plus  car  allowance, 
paid  vacation,  retirement,  etc.  Must 
lie  strong  on  layout  and  copy,  and  a 
g*xxl  steady  worker.  Send  resume  and 
tear  sheets  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Browning, 
Newark  Adv<x;ate.  Newark.  Ohio  43055. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  quali¬ 
ty  daily  newspaper,  70.000  class,  in 
Midwest.  Length  of  experience  or  size 
of  paiier  you  now  work  for  secondary 
in  importance  to  sales  ability,  ambi¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm  and  desire.  Ample 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Top 
salary  with  many  fringes.  Box  1948, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AD  LAYOUT  DESIGNER— Desire  and 
ability  to  create  imaginative  layouts; 
knowledge  of  type,  free  hand  lettering, 
photo  crop  and  touch-up  essential.  Paid 
vacation,  hospitalization.  Pension  plan 
available.  Chicago  suburban  multi¬ 
weekly.  Write:  Paul  Donars,  Suburban 
Life  Newspapers,  19  E.  31st  St.,  La 
Grange  Park.  Illinois  60525. 


WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $166  as  a 
combination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  ex-  | 
cel  lent  benefits  and  working  eondi-  I 
tions  today  and  a  future  unlimited?  I 
We're  a  27,000  p.m.  that's  going  | 
places.  Want  to  go  with  us?  All  re¬ 
plies  promptly  acknowledged.  Box  1818,  i 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ' 

STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
State  capital  morning  daily  in  head- 
to-head  competition — Chart  Area  2 — 
needs  two  diggers  Icwking  for  freedom, 
challenge  anti  encouragement  to  write  i 
sharp,  penetrating  prose.  State  House 
job  starts  at  $9,000;  general  re¬ 
porter.  $8,000.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips.  Box  1864,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BEGINNER?  Want  a  job  with  variety 
where  you  can  learn  the  business  and 
advance  as  your  production  develops?  > 
Solid  Zone  7  a.m.  needs  general  as-  | 
signment  reporter  who  can  grow  into  I 
responsibility.  Salary  according  to  ' 
training  and/or  experience.  Box  1864.  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANT— Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  marking  newspaper  for  clip-  i 
ping  files.  State  age.  experience  and  i 
salary  expected.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEAUTIFUL  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
beckons  man  or  woman  interest^  in 
fine  general  assignment  opportunity  on  , 
awarxi-winning  11,000  p.m.  daily  with  ^ 
highest  reputation.  Premium  pay  for 
premium  producer,  plus  top  benefits. 
Lovely,  progressive  community.  Im¬ 
peccable  references,  ability  to  turn  out  ’ 
clean  copy  essential.  Modern  plant, 
5-day  week.  Write  Jerry  Simpson, 
Managing  EJditor,  The  News-Virginian, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  22980,  or  call  collect 
(703)  942-8213. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters. 

I  copy  readers;  at  least  four  years’  ex-  i 
1  perience  required :  Zone  2  afternoon 
'  and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary,  : 

liberal  fringe  benefits  and  chance  for 
I  advancement.  Box  1556,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  ; 
I  lisher. 


liF.Hipiil 

YOUNG  MALE  REPORTER 
WHO  DIGS  POP  MUSIC 

Prefer  J-School  grad  with 
some  dally  general  assign¬ 
ments  experience;  swingin’ 

PR  department  of  disk  firm 
needs  you. 

Please  send  experience  res¬ 
ume  plus  salary  requirements. 
Write  to  Box  1931,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


REPORTER-DESKMAN,  experienced.  | 
,  for  17,000  circulation  Chambersburg  , 
'  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion  in  the  beautiful  ' 
Cumberland  Valley.  Write  us  your 
I  qualifications.  No  'phone  calls.  Public  : 

Opinion.  77  N.  3rd  St..  Chambersburg,  ; 
1  Pa.  17201. 

:  SPORTS  REPORTER  needed  for  40.090 
:  daily  in  Area  5.  Emphasis  on  coverage 
'  of  championship  level  high  sch<K>l 
sports  in  city  and  area;  4-man  sports  ! 
staff.  Metropolitan  city,  pro  sports  j 
nearby.  J-degreo  preferred;  some  sports  1 
writing  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Age  24-36.  Daily  is  one  of 
several  in  a  progressive  midwest  group.  | 
I  Salary  to  $180  per  week.  (J*xx!  fringe  , 
benefits.  Apply  in  confidence  to  Box 
I  1908,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Business-Financial 

REPORTER 

One  of  the  Southwest's  outstanding 
daily  afternoon  newspaiiers  offers  a 
professionally  rewarding  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  an  enterprising,  imaginative 
reporter  in  the  field  of  business  affairs. 
The  successful  candidate  will  probably 
have  a  Bachelor  Degree  plus  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3-5  years  of  applicable  previous 
experience.  Generous  fringe  benefits 
include  profit-sharing.  Community  and 
healthful  climate  are  Southern  Arizona 
at  its  best.  Send  confidential  reeum4 
with  salary  requirement  to  Box  1909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Pennsylvania  afternixm  daily  offers 
challenging  writing  opportunity  to  per- 
s.xn  with  some  newspaper  experience. 
Challenge  to  write  in-depth  stories  with 
plenty  of  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1976,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ROOM  TO  GROW  with  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  daily  in  editorially-oriented  group. 
Need  reporter  with  some  experience ; 
deskman  or  ambitious  reporter  who 
wants  desk  work.  Clean  air  only  one 
of  fringe  intangibles ;  other  fringes 
among  best.  Box  1955,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  weekly  at  seashore 
area.  General  assignment;  steady.  Sen*! 
resume  to  The  Leader,  Wildwcxid,  N.J. 
08260. 

SCIEINCE  WRITER — Seek  young  man 
or  woman  with  writing  background  and 
interest  in  science.  Degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  English  preferred.  No  sci¬ 
ence  writing  experience  necessary.  Out¬ 
standing  research  and  medical  institu¬ 
tion.  Write:  Dir.  of  Communications, 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Inst.,  666  Elm 
St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  14203. 


Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
man  seeking  advancement  into  editing, 
headwriting,  layout,  etc.,  for  high  class 
operation,  25,000  circulation.  Minimum 
starting  salary  $145,  more  to  come. 
Extensive  fringe  benefits,  rcxim  to 
move  up.  Box  1945,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GROWING  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
wants  capable,  experienced  managing 
e<lltor  for  16-man  local  news  staff. 
Box  1954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED! 


Wide-awake  night  reporter  for  prize¬ 
winning  60,000  New  York  metropolitan 
area  daily.  Monday-Friday  work  week. 
37V4  hours.  Pay  up  to  $161  for  full 
experience.  Send  letter  and  resumi  to 
Joseph  S.  Jennings,  Executive  Editor. 
The  Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J- 
07207. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

WASTED:  REPORTER-EDITOR  on 
large  midwest  weekly.  Can  use  J-grad 
or  will  take  older,  exiierienced  writer. 
Good  starting  salary  with  advancement; 
fringe  benefits;  permanent  job.  Write 
Box  1959.  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 

^•RE  SEEKING  A  COPY  EDITOR 
for  a  rapidly-growing  ilaily  in  midwest, 
job  includes  reading,  editing  copy; 
layout,  writing  heads.  J-degree  or 
equivalent.  Reporting  experience  help¬ 
ful;  desk  experience  necessary.  Age  2b 
to  35.  Salary  depends  on  qualifications. 
Up  to  $182  per  week.  Send  letter  stat¬ 
ing  e.xperience,  salary  requirement  to 
Box  1958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  30,000  daily  in 
most  pleasant  community.  Progressive 
paper  needs  dynamic  man  to  head 
established  Sports  Department.  Lots  of 
latitude  for  enterprising,  imaginative 
editor  with  ability  to  lead  and  train. 
Liberal  benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Star-News,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
28401. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

North  Central  Ohio’s  foremost  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  a  young  sports 
writer  to  join  4-man  staff.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  helpful,  but  not  necessary, 
fjccellent  stK>t  to  learn  and  advance. 
Contact  Fred  Tharp.  Sports  Editor, 
News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
A  challenging  job  with  a  future  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  State's  lively, 
growing  Capital  District.  This  is  NOT 
a  bureau  job.  but  involves  responsi¬ 
bility  for  covering  one  of  the  large 
expanding  suburban  areas  that  adjoin 
the  Empire  State's  capital  city.  An 
ideal  opportunity  for  a  reporter  now 
on  a  smaller  pai>er  who  would  like  to 
move  up  to  a  larger  paper  in  New 
York's  political  hub.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor.  The  Knickerbocker 
News.  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 


EDITOR,  or  present  newsman  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  head  4-person  staff  Monday 
thru  Friday  p.m.  offset.  Modern  plant. 
Heavy  local  copy,  pictures.  Camera, 
picture  knowledge.  Direct  staff  get¬ 
ting  local  news,  produce  attractive 
makeup  with  minimum  AP  copy.  Perm¬ 
anent.  References.  Times-Gazette,  Shel- 
byville,  Tenn.,  37160. 


REPORTER-WRITER  for  Chicago 
headquarters  editorial  staff  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  marketing  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  leading  national 
trade  association.  Full  time  job  in¬ 
volves  covering  industry  events,  some 
travel,  research  and  writing  feature 
articles,  editing,  coordinating  with  pro¬ 
duction.  Growth  opportunity  for  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  some  experience. 
Resumd  in  strict  confidence  to  Miss 
Peggy  Heaton.  1150  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago,  III.  60654  or  phone  312/527- 
3070. 

NEWS  REPORTER,  WOMAN,  to 
handle  full  range  of  news  in  western 
Montana  community  of  5,000.  Silver 
State  Post.  Deer  Ledge,  Mont.,  59722. 

EXP^IENCED  COPiTdESK'mAN'^ 
woman  for  high  standard,  award-win¬ 
ning  p.m.  community  paper.  University 
city,  population  40,000.  Good  pay. 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Give  all  details 
first  letter.  Ealitor,  Transcript,  Box 
1058,  Norman.  Okla.,  73069. 


SPORTS 

REPORTER 

Afternoon  daily  with  national  repu¬ 
tation  desires  competent  sports  writ¬ 
er.  We  prefer  college  graduates  with 
a  solid  Journalism  background — a 
feeling  for  the  feature  approach  and 
above-average  skill.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  climate  and  employee  benefits. 
Please  send  complete  resumi  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  to: 

BOX  1969 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

. . .  COPY  <^111111!: 

I  EDITORS  I 


=  Leading  afternoon  daily  E 

=  has  immediate  open-  E 

E  ings.  We  desire  copy  = 

r  editors  with  the  ability  = 

=  to  edit,  not  merely  mark  E 

E  paragraphs.  We  prefer  = 

E  college  graduates  with  = 

=  at  least  2  years'  of  ex-  E 

E  perience.  We  offer  ex-  = 

E  cellent  working  condi-  = 

=  tions  and  employee  E 

E  benefits.  E 

E  If  interested  in  lively,  E 

E  intelligent  newspaper-  = 

=  ing  write  Box  1974,  E 

E  Editor  &  Publisher,  giv-  E 

E  ing  full  details  of  educa-  = 

=  tion  and  experience.  E 
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SPORTS  WRITER 

Highly- regarded  16,000  a.m.  daily  needs 
a  sharp  young  sports  writer  to  keep 
award-winning  3-man  staff  up  to  par. 
Camera  knowledge,  desk  ex|>erience  | 
helpful.  We’re  70-miles  from  Balti-  | 
more  and  Washington  in  a  hotbe<t  of  I 
high  school  sports.  Send  resume  an<l 
clips  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The  Morning 
Herald,  Hagerstown.  Md.,  21740. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR  for  new 
national  magazine,  headquartered  in 
N.Y.C.  directed  towards  college  age 
audience.  Must  have  strong  knowledge 
of  rock  music  and  pop  scene — ability 
to  search  out  new  writers — highest 
journalistic  standards  and  ability  to 
edit  copy.  Box  1970,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR/JOURNALIST  for  expanding 
Public  Relations  Department  of  grow¬ 
ing  aerospace  company.  Write  stories. 
Take  pictures  for  various  company  pub¬ 
lications.  Some  travel.  Knowledge  of 
aviation  helpful  but  not  a  necessity. 
Write  J.  R.  Snyder,  Public  Relations 
Department.  Fairchild  Hiller  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown. 
Maryland  21740. 


COPY  EDITOR — Do  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  and  responsibility  to  work 
with  a  fast-moving,  wide-a-wake  desk? 
We  offer  you  opportunity,  excellent 
fringe  benefits,  and  salary  based  on 
your  experience.  Afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Send  resum4  in  confidence  to 
Box  1977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NE®D  A  TALENTED  MALE  re- 
|x>rter  who  is  seeking  a  challenging 
news  beat,  feature  and  column  writing 
opiMirtunities,  and  interpretive  writing 
assignments.  This  man  will  assume 
total  coverage  resixinsibility  for  a 
rapidly-growing  community  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  He  must  have  jour¬ 
nalism  training,  initiative,  and  the 
desire  to  move  ahead.  Our  ll-paper 
chain  of  suburban  weeklies  pay  well  to 
attract  well-qualified  people,  and  a  ■ 
quality  performance  in  this  job  leads  | 
to  rapid  advancement  in  salary  and 
responsibilities.  Write  Richard  Leslie, 
Managing  Editor.  Holli.ster  Newspa¬ 
pers.  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill., 
60091. 


PRIZE-WINNING  me«lium-sized  Penn¬ 
sylvania  p.m.  daily  seeks  journeyman 
reporter-rewrite  man.  We  have  high 
standards,  above-average  pay  for  a 
37Vi-hour  week  and  a  professional 
climate.  Send  resume  to  Box  1988, 
Editor  &  I^blisher. 


REPORTER — General  assignment  for 
Astern  Pa.  afternoon  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  50,000.  Good  salary,  full  fringe 
Irenefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1999, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


THREE  REPORTERS 
If  you’re  good,  or  potentially  good, 
this  major  eastern  a.m.  would  be  good 
for  you.  You  will  like  the  pay  and 
lienefits.  Box  1982,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  W.4NTE1) 

Editorial 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  39.000  , 
p.m.  has  re|H>rter  and  ropy  desk  open-  I 
ings  now  for  newsmen  willing  and  able 
to  apply  their  talent  to  a  fast-paced 
suburban  news  scene.  Top  pay  and 
fringes.  Semi  resume  to  Box  2008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  Writer  Financial 

Prestige  midtown  NYC  growing  or¬ 
ganization  nee<ls  exi>erience<l  man,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  quality  publication  back¬ 
ground.  Must  l>e  work  watcher  with 
high  standards  who  writes  eilits  busi¬ 
ness  and  investment  copy  that  is  grace¬ 
ful.  logical.  Good  starting  salary  and 
fringe  Iwnefits;  r«>m  to  grow.  If  you 
are  a  pro  who  can  work  with  pro's 
in  a  stimulating  environment,  write 
fully  to  B<»x  20l;l,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 
Dur  staff  knows  of  this  ml. 

REPORTER  —  Me<lium-size  morning 
daily  in  Zone  4.  General  assignment 
work.  Two  years’  ex|)erience  preferred; 
less  if  skill  demonstrate*!.  40  hours. 
Fringe  tienefits.  Send  full  resume.  Box 
1984,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  (or  woman) 
for  morning  daily.  Comi>etence  counts. 
G«K>d  wages.  l)enefits.  congenial  asso¬ 
ciates,  plenty  of  work.  Send  resume 
to  Managing  Eilitor.  Morning  Record. 
Meri<len.  Conn.  06450. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  metropolitan 
daily.  Zone  2.  Some  makeup  ability, 
general  s|K>rts  e<liting.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  ambition. 
Excellent  fringe  Iwnefits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  DAILY.  45-minutea  from 
Broa<lway.  wants  two  reporters,  be¬ 
ginners  to  three  years’  experience,  to 
provide  comprehensive  coverage  of  local 
news.  Must  assume  broad  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Box  2000,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  city  beat,  write 
features;  camera  exiierience  helpful 
but  we  will  teach.  Live  on  scenic 
Oregon  coast.  15,000  circ.  newspaper 
has  o|>ening  now.  Write:  News  Editor, 
P.O.  Box  779,  Coos  Bay.  Oreg.  97420. 


DESK  JOB  -Area  e<litor  plus  some 
local  and  wire  for  variety.  Gqiportunity 
to  work  with  top-notch  people  on  p.m. 
and  Sunday  oi)eration.  Nee<l  alert  man 
or  woman  with  know-how.  Write 
Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  The  Nonpareil. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  51501. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
for  15,000  daily  in  Central  Pa.  Seek 
young  man  with  minimum  experience 
who  has  a  potential  to  grow  into  jobs 
of  more  resi>onsibility.  All  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  paid  plus  good  recreation  area. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  exjierience  data  and  salary 
requirements.  Richard  S.  Ruble.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Sentinel,  Lewistown, 
Pa.  17044. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER 

Want  to  develop  in  all  phases  of  re- 
tiorting?  If  you’re  just  lieginning  or 
have  a  year  or  two  of  experience, 
you’ll  find  that  opi)ortunity,  along  with 
commensurate  financial  reward  and 
seasoned  gui<lance.  at  the  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  Reflector.  Modern,  offset  plant. 
Pleasant  community.  Write  or  call  Jack 
Brown  (.\C  419)  662-4241. 


SPORTSWRITER  on  a  6-man  staff  of 
a  capital  city  new'spai>er  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Prefer  man  with  .desk  and  re- 
lH>rting  exierience.  Should  have  strong 
interest  in  local  siiorts.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  1989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E.XPERIENCED  NE’WSPAPE’RMAN 
F’ivo  to  ten  years  with  complete  knowl- 
eilge  of  layout,  type  faces,  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Must  have  excellent  working 
knowle*lge  of  how  to  go  after  and  get 
the  news.  This  man  will  supervise  the 
overall  gathering  of  state-wide  news 
for  the  leading  business  pat)er  in  its 
field.  Start  $8,000  plus  fringes.  Write 
giving  full  background  information 
with  samples  of  your  work.  Box  2002, 
E<litur  &  Publisher. 


Lithographers 

F’OREMAN  for  offset  newspaper  plant 
located  near  San  Francisco,  California 
.  .  .  one  who  is  expert  at  producing 
first-class  half  tones,  full-page  nega¬ 
tives.  first-class  plates  deliver^  to  the 
press,  able  to  get  the  best  from  his 
men.  Salary  open.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Situation  for  immediate  filling. 
Bo.x  2005.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

COMBINATION  Linotype  operator  and 
floorman  for  job  shop.  Model  32  ma¬ 
chine:  37',2  hour  week:  vacation,  sick 
leave,  insurance.  The  Prairie  Ptg.  Co., 
Galesburg,  Illinois  61401.  Ph :  (AC 
309)  342-0019. 


HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  perforator  and  TTS  exiierience 
need  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  right 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful. 
Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio  45802.  Ph:  (AC  419)  22S- 
1010. 


NEEDED  IMEDIATELY— Combination 
man  for  prize-winning  offset  daily. 
Machine  and  floor  work.  Scale:  $5.40 
per  hour.  Contact:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99701. 


MACHINIST — $4.63  iier  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
typesetting  plant — 15  intertypes.  Union 
or  eligible.  Need  ex|ierienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio’s  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


Unusual  Opportunity 

for  a 

Recent  Journalism  Graduate 

One  of  the  top  500  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employers  is  interested  in  a  recently 
graduated  Journalism  Graduate  desir¬ 
ous  of  entering 

Industrial  Communications  Management  as 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 

located  in  upstate  New  York. 

Send  complete  resume  which  will  be 
treated  in  strict  confidence  to: 

BOX  1979,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 

Operators-Machinists 


HEI.P  W  ANTED 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 
Printers 


HELP  WANTED 
Public  Relations 


MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
daily.  TI'S  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Writ*  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  St  Pub- 


HEAP  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaper:  10-machine  plant  TTS 

equipped.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development ; 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1690,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED 

Capable  photographer  has  opi>ortunity 
to  share  in  tradition  of  midwestern 
daily  to  win  prizes  in  many  fields. 
We*re  looking  for  technical  know-how, 
news  sense  and  enthusiasm.  Good  pay, 
desirable  surroundin(?s.  fine  town,  ex¬ 
cellent  equipment.  Write  details;  ex¬ 
perience.  education,  references  to  Box 
1972,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  suburban. 
Florida.  Guarantee  $110  weekly.  Send 
references,  exiierience  to  Box  1660, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
Ifoyeble  with  order! 


.  90c  per  lint,  per  iisue 

S-tiaee . $1.00  per  line,  per  itsite 

2-tiiiee . $1.10  per  line,  per  iaue 

1-tiae  . $L20  per  line,  per  inue 


Ceunt  live  mrape  werps  per  line. 

3  lines  ainimum 
(In  abbrevatinns) 

ASi  50c  far  bm  service 
Air-aail  service  an  bax  numbers  alse 
available  at  $L0O  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.,  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  EAP  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

Tbc  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorationt,  changes  your  clastl- 
ffed  ad  to  displw.  The  rate  for  displw- 
classiPed  it  $2.75  per  apate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  ainiaua  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-tiaas . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tiaes . $L45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tiaes . $1.55  per  line,  per  issae 

l-tiae  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Taesdov,  4:30  PM 


Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  arc  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

BSO  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10023 
lAC  212)  Ploxa  2-7050 
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i  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17t/4  x  22*4;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year's  employment.  Write:  Com¬ 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att'n:  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
46148. 


STEREOTYPER  or  combination  press- 
man-stereotsrper  for  Duplex  tubular 
press.  Afternoon  daily.  Contact  E.H. 
Baldwin.  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville.  Va..  24112.  Ph.  703-638-8801. 


Printers 


FOREMAN  for  a  6-Unit  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press.  Must  have  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  maintenance:  must  have  ability 
to  direct  men  in  the  Union  shop  and 
capable  of  getting  first-class  printed 
prtxlucts.  Locate<l  not  t(X»  far  away 
from  San  Francisco,  California.  All 
letters  will  l>e  answered  and  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  Salary  o|>en.  Box 
1980,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Desirable  position  available  to  a  good 
working  supervisor,  with  practical 
knowledge  of  all  departments  including 
new  typesetting  and  press  work  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment.  We  need  an  ITU 
man.  capable  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  dei>endability,  who  can  supervise 
and  coordinate  comitosing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  room  of  modern,  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  daily.  Excellent  pay  and 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  modern 
city.  Write  full  details  of  experience, 
background,  references  to  Box  1912, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced 

PRINTERS 

Desire  full  journeymen;  3-days, 

37%  hour  week.  $146.50  a  week  I 
day  work:  Paid  vacation  up  to  i 
4  weeks:  liberal  sick  pay,  fu¬ 
neral  leave  pay,  severance  pay: 

7  paid  holidays.  Other  fine 
fringe  benefits. 

Apply  in  person  or  in  writing  to: 

Charles  Stonier 
Composing  Room  Foreman  j 

THE  TIMES  HERALD 
P.O.  Box  591 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404 


PHOTO  TYPESETTING 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Computerized :  experienced  in  mark-up 
and  able  to  supervise  paste-up  depart¬ 
ment.  Ideal  opportunity  for  imagina¬ 
tive,  knowledgeable  individual.  Zone  1. 
Box  1975,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News.  Lima.  Ohio. 
Pb:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


MAN  WANTEHi:  Satisfied  with  pres¬ 
ent  job  but  would  like  to  step  into 
foreman’s  position  on  growing  offset 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  cold-type  ad  composi¬ 
tion  department,  mark-up  and  compose 
ads:  some  job  printing.  Send  resum4 
to  Box  1937,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  3. 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrated  the  leadership 
and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  one  of  the  industry’s 
top  organizations.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Replies  confidential. 


NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  and  general.  Publisher,  Box  29, 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  new, 
medium-sized  offset  shop,  for  group 
of  progressive  L.I.  weeklies.  Organize, 
super\-ise  and  train.  Knowledge  of 
Varityi)ers,  He.adliners  and  Justowrit- 
ers  essential ;  some  camera  know-how. 
Send  resume  and  approximate  salary 
re<iuirements  to  George  Main.  Com¬ 
munity  Newspai>ers.  1499  Old  Northern 
Blvd.,  Rosyin,  N.Y.  11576. 


Public  Relations 

MALE  OR  FEIMALE  college  graduate, 
young,  preferably  with  newspaper  or 
professional  experience,  to  write  and 
edit  articles  for  house  publications, 
serve  as  a  staff  member  to  various 
committees,  prepare  news  releases  and 
work  with  news  media,  to  fill  post  as 
Assistant  Director.  Applicants  must  be 
good  at  detail  work.  Salary  $6,000  and 
up,  depending  upon  experience.  Submit 
resume  to  Box  1852,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU  opening  at  large 
eastern  university  (Zone  2)  for  re- 
.  I)orter  and  feature  writer  with  3  to  5 
I  years’  e.\i)erience.  Diversified  beat.  Coni- 
I  petitive  salary.  Send  resume  to  Box 
I  1944,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOOD  PUBLICITY — Excellent  opening 
for  creatite  self-starter  with  some  food 
writing  ex|)erience  who  seeks  interest¬ 
ing  spot  developing  publicity  for  new 
food  proilucts,  preparing  releases.  Ixxik- 
lets,  foo<l  iihotography.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  attractive  starting 
salary  and  other  benefits  at  mo<lern 
head(iuarters  building  in  the  Philmlel- 
phia  Pa.  area.  Please  write  Miss 
Julia  Hudasky,  Supervisor-Employ¬ 
ment.  Campliell  Soup  Co.,  373  Me¬ 
morial  Ave.,  Camden.  New  Jersey 
08101.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  GUY  or  gal 
with  ideas  and  drive  to  generate  pub¬ 
licity,  promotions,  etc.,  for  unique 
cruise  ship  line.  Writer-photographer 
with  agency  and/or  newspaiter  expe¬ 
rience.  Permanent,  fascinating  position 
with  good  future.  Must  be  free  to 
travel.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Windjammer  Cruises,  P.O. 
Box  120,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  j 

m  Name^ — _  | 


S  Address - 

I  City - 

I  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - 

I  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


I 


g  O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  | 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

g  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  A  FUBLISHER  •  BSO  Tliird  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  Yerk  10022  I 
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personnel  Aveilable 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


young  J-INSTRUCTOR.  2Vi  years' 
newspaP'^f  work — B.S.J.,  M.A., — seek¬ 
ing  position  on  faculty  at  university 
in  Zone  2  or  5.  Prefer  university  with 
J-major.  Ph.D.  definitely  in  my  future. 
Write  Box  1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

awaru-winning  writer-editor 

with  large  national  company  wants 
position  with  college  publications,  news 
bureau,  or  PR  department.  BSJ.  Sev¬ 
eral  years’  newspaper  experience.  Early 
80’s.  J9.000  plus,  depending  on  area. 
Box  1856,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

member  of  daily  GROUP'S  top 

management  seeks  offer  that  will  com¬ 
pel  leaving.  Strong  background  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  news,  circulation,  personnel 
and  over-all  management.  Hbicellent 
references.  Please  give  as  many  details 
aa  possible.  Write  Box  1897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  MANAGER.  45,  seeking  as¬ 
sociation  with  small  or  medium-size 
daily,  with  immediate  or  eventual  own¬ 
ership  interest.  Small-town  background 
-small  and  large  daily  management 
experience:  college.  Box  2U06,  Eiditor 
i  Publisher. 


HELP!  I’m  a  prisoner  in  a  metro 
suburban  daily  which  refuses  to  fight 
for  growth.  40  years  old.  hard  work¬ 
ing.  extremely  capable.  Excellent  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  management 
e.xperience.  Looking  for  real  future  as 
assistant  to  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager.  Salary  reriuirements  {15,000  up. 
Solve  my  problem  by  letting  me  solve 
yours.  Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Ambitious,  employed  STATE  MANAGE7R 
of  125,000  daily  at  $10,000  interested 
in  directorship,  assistant  or  state. 
Twenty  years’  experience  all  phases. 
Prefer  Zones  3.  4,  5  or  6  but  would 
consider  others.  Resumd  on  request.  Box 
1878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MY  PUBLISHER  SAYS:  "We  have 
enough  circulation  now  and  I  am  too 
young  to  become  complacent.”  Ten 
years’  experience  in  all  phases ;  last 
6  years  as  manager ;  presently  on 
medium-size  daily.  Will  consider  as¬ 
sistant’s  or  supervisor’s  position.  Box 
1936,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CM  desires  change;  17  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  8  as  CM  on  small  dailies. 
Prefer  Zone  2  or  6.  References.  Box 
2009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  WANT  TO  MAKE  A  CHANGE  to  a 
company  that  has  a  future ;  now  C/M 

I  of  a  lOM  daily:  13  years’  experience. 
Ago  36,  single — free  to  travel  or  re¬ 
locate  in  Zone  4;  would  like  traveling. 
,  Box  1993,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


unattached  CM.  25  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  FYimish  A-l  references.  Write 
Uxight  Holden,  4220  Dean  Dr.,  Ven¬ 
tura.  Calif.  93003. 


Display  Advertising 

hard  WORKING  AD  MANAGER, 
experienced  in  all  departments,  will 
relwate.  Available  after  adequate 
ootice.  Box  2007,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


_  _  _ _ Editorial _ _  ^  ^ 

®ACK  JOURNAUST,  skilled  writer, 
uuetropolitan  spot  on  eastern  sea- 
Ivy  League  grad — 26 — now 
euitor  of  6300  midwest  daily.  Top 
I  dippingi,  references — and  initiative. 
1917,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FEATURE  SPECIALIST 
Writer -Photographer  experienced  in 
magazine,  newspaiier,  and  corporate 
communications.  Top  free-lance  maga¬ 
zine  article  credits;  Vietnam  combat, 
aviation,  stmrts,  industrial  subjects. 
Mature  family  man,  40,  now  earning 
$13,000  at  executive  imsition  in  related 
field.  Available  Jan.  1,  1968 — contract 
or  staff  basis.  Currently  living  in  Los 
Angeles  area  but  willing  to  relocate. 
References,  samples  on  request.  Box 
1923,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


TE3XAS  ONLY!  If  you  nee«l  a  reporter 
with  real  good  ability,  drop  a  line. 
Four  years’  experience  mostly  metro, 
but  some  rural.  Publishecl  (more  than 
once)  nationally.  City  or  sports  side 
— you  name  it  and  I’ve  done  it,  even 
desk.  Salary  now  more  than  double 
where  I  startexi,  but  the  job’s  the 
thing,  not  just  $.  Box  1894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR  of  leading  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  for  past  14  years  de¬ 
sires  same  tyiie  of  position  with  pub- 
iication  or  as  food  publicist  with  ad 
agency  or  commercial  firms.  Extensive 
Journalism  and  foods  background 
(graduate  dietition).  Prefer  Boston 
area  or  Zone  1  ;  will  also  consider 
free-lancing.  Box  1920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR/ WRITER,  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  newspaper  and  magazine  produc¬ 
tion.  Try  me.  Zones  I  or  2.  Box  1904, 
ETditor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER  seeks  news, 
feature  beat.  G<km1  references.  Any 
area.  Bo.x  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OBJECTIVE; 

Top  news  management  and ''or  exlitorial 
writing  position:  commensurate  salary. 

NEWS  BACKGROUND: 

Editor.  Reixirter  with  metro  dailies; 
foreign  affairs  syiecialist,  including  fel¬ 
lowship  and  overseas;  isditical  PR  and 
government  work  undertaken  to  aild 
in-depth  background  for  news 'writing  ; 
age  38.  Box  2010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  proven  record  for  turn¬ 
ing  a  national  loser  into  a  winner. 
Strong  administrator  —  ex|)erienee<l 
s|)eaker.  Personal  ex|)erience  reporting 
highest  level  business,  science,  govern¬ 
ment.  Will  consider  challenging  e<li- 
torial  or  top  public  relations.  Box  1995, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  38,  wants  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  in  California.  Knows  all  phases 
of  newsroom  of  small,  me<lium  news- 
pa|>ers.  Will  consider  anything.  Box 
2001,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  free-lancing  $20,000  with 
war,  adventure  novels,  seeks  release 
from  boreilom  of  success.  Seeks  job 
of  muckraker  with  publisher  interested 
e.xposes.  Freedom  to  dig  and  be  oli- 
noxious.  Local  corruption.  Vietnam  or 
?  ns  columnist.  Money  secondary.  Box 
1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  CITY  EDITOR,  early  40’8.  EDITOR,  35,  has  run  almost  every 
wants  to  be  managing  editor  on  desk  at  metro  daily;  now  in  charge 
medium-sized  daily.  Knows  all  phases,  universal  copy  desk.  E'amily  man. 
Location  unimportant.  Box  1928,  Editor  imaginative.  At  least  $10,000.  Prefer 


&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  suspended  off¬ 
set  Kokomo  Morning  Times  seeks  sim¬ 
ilar  job,  or  one  as  wire  editor,  slot- 
man,  makeup,  rewrite  or  copy  e<liting; 
iVi  years’  experience  in  offset  produc¬ 
tion:  12  years  in  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion;  also  have  several  staff  members 
available.  Call:  Ken  Francis,  1-317- 
453-4213. 


CREATIVE  WRITER— B.A..  24,  two 
years’  newspaper  experience — seeks 
chance  to  write  for  magazine.  Con¬ 
vincing  samples.  Box  1951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  SPORTS  WRITER. 
11  years’  experience,  desires  change. 
J-grad.  award-winning,  all  sports.  Box 
1953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EIDITOR-WRITER.  38, 
degree;  13  years’  experience.  Family. 
$10,060  and  up.  Mountains,  ocean  area 
preferred.  Box  2003,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOMETHING  SPECIAL  SOUGHT 
•Assistant  news  editor,  36,  major  West 
Coast  daily,  seeks  more  rewarding  post 
in  coastal,  mountain  city  or  abroad. 
With  paiier  11  years,  relief  news 
editor  4  years.  Extensive  wire,  layout 
exi>erience.  Degree.  Box  1987,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  AS  EDITOR  or  business 
manager  of  weekly  or  small  daily  or 
for  PR  work.  Over  30  years’  experience 
as  eciitor-publisher  outstanding  AP 
weekly  newspaper.  Sold  for  gixxl  price 
but  restless  to  get  back  in  swing. 
Thorough  knowMge  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  Experience  in  PR  includes 
<lirector  public  relations  for  large  in¬ 
surance  company,  public  speaking,  etc. 
Headeci  many  state  and  county  organi¬ 
zations.  Past  president  KPA.  Can  meet 
moral  standards.  Despite  being  61,  am 
in  goo<l  health  and  believe  can  do 
good  job  for  many  years.  Wife,  Engiish 
major — 15  years’  newspaper  experience 
— also  available  if  needed.  J.  L.  Brad¬ 
ley,  425  Powhatan  Trail,  EYankfort, 
Ky.  40601. 


Areas  1,  2,  3  but  anywhere  for  right 
spot.  Box  2004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER— now  magazine 
editor — seeks  return  to  daily.  Top 
health  beat  coverage.  Bo.x  1997,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BEGINNER  seeks  job  in  sportswrit- 
ing.  Age  26,  college.  Handy  with 
camera,  darkroom.  Box  1986,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Operators-Maehinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST,  43.  desires  per¬ 
manent  day  situation.  Electronics,  hot 
metal,  TTS,  Photon  maintenance,  com¬ 
puter,  etc.  References  from  present 
employer  and  others.  Machinist,  5645 
West  Donna  Drive,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53223. 


ITS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate; 
straight  or  tabular;  newspaper,  trade 
plant  experience:  male ;  marri^ ;  35. 
Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box 
1802,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeking  features  to  spot  news  on  daily 
paper.  Creative  and  hard  working.  Con¬ 
siderable  daily,  weekly  and  commercial 
exiwrience,  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  Has  own  photo  equipment.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box 
1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFE’SET  CAMERAMAN  and  stripper: 
also  do  art,  layout,  copy.  Seek  publica¬ 
tion  place.  Box  1947,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITION  SOUGHT  by  man  now  fore¬ 
man  in  centralized  offset  printing  plant. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  processes 
from  copy  through  press.  Prefer  Areas 
7,  8,  9.  Box  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  November  25,  1967 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  large 
non-union  daily  in  Ohio  or  Pa.  Box 
1994.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLOORM.AN  —  20  years’  exj>erience 
newspai)ers:  ad.  page  makeup  (news 
and  or  classifieilt,  Ludlow.  Single,  non¬ 
drinker:  willing  to  relocate.  Box  1789, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Young  comiKJsing  room  manager,  now 
managing  200-man  composing  room : 
computer  'TTS,  large  cold-ty|)e  de|)art- 
ment.  Excellent  references  and  record. 
Complete  resume  on  re<iuest.  Box  1961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
trade  association  seeks  new  challenge 
in  corporate  PR.  Want  to  create  now 
program  or  give  zest  to  existing  one. 
Editorial,  writing  and  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38.  Will  relocate  Box 
1903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  AND  PRESS  OFFICER  for 
overseas  division  of  giant  corporation 
in  New  York  desires  advancement.  For¬ 
mer  reporter  and  columnist;  now 
handling  magazine  writing  and  editing, 
news  releases,  contact  work,  general 
press  relations  management.  Age  26, 
single,  draft-exempt:  college  back¬ 
ground.  Willing  to  relocate,  travel.  Box 
1963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PR  MAN  seeks  corporate 
opiiortunity.  Strong  industry  back¬ 
ground.  Feature  writing,  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Zone  2  preferred.  Box  2011, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TRY  ME  FREE 

To  prove  highest  qualifications  in  public 
relations,  will  work  first  two  weeks 
without  obligation. 

Creative,  energetic  writer,  planner, 
scripter — news  or  internal  and  com- 
munivy  relations.  Can  translate  produc¬ 
tion  and  statistics  into  interesting, 
pressworthy  releases. 

Fifteen  years  in  worldwide  key  Army 
information  positions,  plus  civilian 
background  to  include  reporter,  city 
editor,  telegraph  editor,  news  magazine 
editor,  covering  teas  to  executions.  Al¬ 
though  junior  to  other  information  of¬ 
ficers  present,  was  chief  information 
officer  for  U.S.  forces  during  sensitive 
Lebanese  expedition  and  daily  briefed 
26-50  international  news  representatives, 
friendly  and  unfriendly. 

Chief  of  Army  news  desks  in  Europe 
and  Orient.  Three  years’  Army  public 
relations  liaison  with  civilian  industry, 
assisting  in  publicity  and  advertising 
projects.  Awarded  L^ion  of  Merit  in 
Vietnam  for  establishing  esprit-molding 
troop  communications  program  and 
’’outstanding  achievements’’  as  ranking 
information  officer  for  largest  Army 
unit  in  world  (50,000  troops).  Saluted 
in  Italian  and  Vietnamese  presses  for 
community  relations  programming. 

Graduate-level  public  relations.  Univer¬ 
sity  Wisconsin.  Can  be  shirt-sleeve  pro¬ 
ducer  at  tsrpewriter  or  drawing  room 
diplomat.  Forty-seven  and  infantry 
healthy.  Former  VFW  post  commaffider  : 
ex-Scoutmaster;  one-time  president 
Protestant  soldiers  in  Central  Italy. 
Attractive  wife  is  blonde,  39,  popular, 
president  of  officers’  wives  club;  solid 
teamworker — good  corporation  asset. 
Both  Charlestonians.  Two  Southern- 
mannered  children,  girl  17,  boy  11. 

Contemplating  Army  retirement  in 
June.  Challenging,  satisfying  post  more 
important  than  gold.  Prefer  town  100,- 
000  or  smaller. 

"COLONEL,’’ 
c/o  Henry  Carter 

Box  6152,  North  Charleston,  S.C.  29406. 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  BroMii 

Credibility 

“The  public  has  serious  doubts 
on  many  facets  of  the  news  now 
without  having  its  confidence 
further  undermined  by  the 
adoption  of  vague  generalities 
which  infer  there  is  something 
in  the  news  too  distasteful  for 
them  to  know,  or  even  more  in¬ 
sulting,  too  difficult  for  them  to 
understand.” — Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  before  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  last  week. 

“We  cannot,  as  journalists, 
l>ecome  obsessed  with  what  a 
commission  of  frightened  citi¬ 
zens  may  think  of  us  today,  nor 
for  that  matter  what  a  consensus 
of  ivory  tower  historians  may 
say  of  us  tomorrow.  For  our  job, 
our  very  lonely  job,  our  terrible 
commitment,  must  be  to  what  is 
happening  this  minute,  this 
hour — and  what  is  happening 
this  hour  will  write  the  actual 
history  of  tomorrow.  I  detest 
slogans.  But  nonetheless  I  close 
with  one:  God  forbid  that  we  of 
the  media  should  seek  to  dis¬ 
place  the  American  eagle  with 
the  ostrich.”  —  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  at  the  same  meeting. 

Mr.  Chandler  also  urged  media 
not  to  “play  God  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  sense.  .  .  .  What,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  important  differ¬ 
ence  between  tailoring  the  news 
to  conform  to  the  fears  of  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
tailoring  the  news  to  conform 
to  the  fears  of  an  administration 
in  Washington?  What  is  the  real 
difference,  when  we  get  right 
down  to  it,  between  tailoring  the 
news  for  any  segment — any  seg¬ 
ment  at  all — and  outright  cen¬ 
sorship?  The  latter  may  indeed 
be  mandatory  and  the  former 
voluntary,  but  what  IS  the  dif¬ 
ference  if  we  volunteer  to  con¬ 
form?” 

Neither  one  of  these  men  was 
referring  to  Arthur  Sylvester’s 
article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ex¬ 
pounding  his  thesis  that  the 
government  has  the  “right,  in¬ 
deed  the  duty  to  lie  if  necessary 
to  mislead  an  enemy  and  protect 
the  people  it  represented”  in 
times  when  the  nation’s  security 
is  at  stake. 

But  they  might  well  have.  The 
reasoning  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Sylvester  did  temper  his 
thought  with  the  contention  that 
“government  officials  as  individ¬ 
uals  do  not  have  the  right  to  lie 


at  Thirty 


l)olitically  or  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,”  and  then  he  added,  “but 
they  do  always  have  the  duty  to 
protect  their  countrymen.  Some¬ 
times,  even  apart  from  military 
considerations,  a  program  may 
l)e  too  tentative  to  reveal  or 
there  may  be  a  question  of 
timing  of  an  announcement,” 
etc. 

The  point  made  by  Mr. 
Chandler  and  Mr.  Gallagher  is 
that  if  the  government,  or  the 
press,  is  revealed  to  have  lied  on 
certain  occasions  for  certain 
reasons  when  is  the  public  to 
know  that  they  are  telling  the 
truth? 

Obviously,  they  can’t  and 
won’t. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  Salisbury,  assistant 
manager  editor  of  the  Mew 
York  Times,  continued  the  theme 
l)efore  the  SDX  audience:  “If 
we  cannot  face  up  to  the  truth 
ourselves,  then  how  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  people  to  face  up  to  the 
truth?  And  once  the  people  begin 
to  get  confused,  then  they  can  be 
turned  around  by  others  who 
say  that  they  have  the  truth.” 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  little  managed  news.  It  grows 
like  a  weed.  The  Russian  press  is 
a  prime  example  of  total  man¬ 
agement  of  the  news.  Hitler 
brought  it  to  a  fine  art  with  the 
“big  lie.”  There  is  no  difference 
between  a  little  lie  and  a  big  one 
— one  grows  into  the  other. 
There  is  no  place  for  either  any 
place  in  our  society. 

• 

New  Plant  Is  Shown 
To  1,430  Visitors 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

Pottstown  Mercury  had  more 
than  1,400  visitors  to  its  new 
production  plant  during  a  two- 
day  “open  house”  Nov.  13  and 
14. 

On  the  first  night,  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  arranged  by  Circulation 
Manager  Robert  Y.  Kurtz,  more 
than  450  persons  were  invited 
to  participate  in  a  preview  tour. 
Wives  of  the  newspaper’s  execu¬ 
tives  were  the  guides. 

More  than  a  thousand  persons 
inspected  the  new  facilities  the 
second  night.  General  Manager 
Ellis  Rietzel  announced  that 
there  will  be  a  regular  schedule 
for  guided  tours. 

The  plant  expansion  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  with  a  new  line  of  presses. 


Ownership  Probe 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


The  newspaper  accused  Judge 
Wyzanski  of  making  untrue  and 
defamatory  charges  against  it 
— “actuated  by  malice,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  blinded  by  it” — 
because  the  Herald  Traveler  had 
speculated  that  he  might  be  re¬ 
moved  from  presiding  at  the 
robbery  trial. 

The  newspaper  stated: 

The  judge  referred  to  our 
story  as  “slime”.  Later  he  called 
it  “poison.”  The  judge  settled 
back  in  the  privileged  sanctuary 
of  his  court  and  began  what  we 
believe  was  a  vengeful  effort  to 
damage  this  corporation. 

“Not  only  was  he  safe  in  the 
shelter  of  his  courtroom  but  the 
opportunity  was  provided  for  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  the  press,  such 
as  the  Boston  Globe,  to  give 
notoriety  to  statements  which 
neither  the  judge  nor  the  Globe 
would  have  dared  publish  with¬ 
out  the  piivilege  of  the  court 
to  protect  them.” 

The  statement  pointed  out  that 
the  Herald  Traveler  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  complied  with  all  of 
the  requirements  of  government 
agencies  to  identify  stockholders 
of  more  than  1  per  cent  of  its 
stock.  Linsey,  it  noted,  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  a  company 
that  owns  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  552,000  shares  outstand¬ 
ing  of  Herald  Traveler  stock. 

The  newspaper  agreed  with 
the  judge’s  comment  that  the 
allegation  in  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post  article  “may  be  entirely 
false.”  It  added  that  no  public 
corporation  could  prevent  the 
purchase  of  its  stock  by  some¬ 
one  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  and  observed  that  the 
judge  did  not  even  identify  the 
person  in  his  reference. 

Moreover,  the  statement  ex¬ 
plained,  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  newspaper  are  controlled 
by  it’s  management  and  not  by 
any  stockholder  or  group  of 
stockholders. 
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The  judge  forced  the  news- 
paper  into  answering  his  attack 
said  the  Herald  Traveler,  with 
this  added  note: 

“Not  long  before  the  judge 
began  his  attacks  on  us,  he  was 
the  subject  of  a  memorandum 
from  one  of  our  employes  who 
reported  that  the  judge  had 
threatened  him  in  connection 
with  a  contemplated  editorial 
and  had  promised  revenge.  Per. 
haps  the  judge  feels,  now,  that 
he  has  had  it.” 

Publisher  Appeals 
For  Financial  Aid 

Minnkapolis 

Publisher  Francis  R.  McGov¬ 
ern  is  inviting  an  investment 
in  his  newspaper,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  American,  with  a 
novel  proposition. 

He  said  that  if  friends  of  the 
new’spaper  would  make  substan¬ 
tial  donations  to  continue  the 
publication  he  would  give  a 
share  of  his  common  stock  for 
every  $100  donated. 

“If  folks  don’t  want  to  take 
my  stock,”  he  stated,  “they  can 
loan  me  the  money  at  6%  per 
year.  My  only  collateral  is  my 
word  that  I  won’t  quit.” 

The  American  was  started 
several  years  ago  but  publica¬ 
tion  was  suspended  for  a  time; 
then  it  became  a  small  mimeo¬ 
graphed  newsheet  for  several 
months.  Last  July  20  it  emerged 
again  as  a  five-day  tabloid  and 
recent  issues  have  contained  16 
pages,  with  UPI  news,  several 
syndicated  features,  and  want 
ads,  but  few  display  ads. 

• 

Sports  Desk  Chief 

Cincinnati 

Jim  Schottelkotte  has  beer, 
named  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A1  Heim,  who  resigned 
to  become  publicity  director  for 
the  Cincinnati  Bengals  of  the , 
American  Football  League 
Schottelkotte  has  been  with  the 
Enquirer  since  1948.  In  recen: 
years,  he  has  specialized  in  cov 
ering  professional  basketball.  ' 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.  •  •  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Xew  Car  Dealers  place 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 


THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
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What  else  will 
swiftapei  do 

besides  increase  slug 
production  33^3%, 
reduce  composing 
room  costs,  eliminate 
loose  and  tight  lines 
and  solve  operator 
training  problems? 


II  Will  give 

you  a  better 
looking  paper 


Swiftape  is  the  new  Ludlow  computing/memory  keyboard  that  de¬ 
livers  perfectiy  justified  6, 7,  or  8  levei  tape  to  hot  metal  linecasters 
or  photo-typesetting  equipment.  It’s  the  first  practical  answer  to 
the  need  fora  simple,  easily  operated  tape  keyboard  that  provides 
typographic  quality  control  plus  the  speed  and  economy  of  perfectly 
justified  tape. 

HERE’S  WHAT  SWiftBpB^  OFFERS: 

a  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  —  at  least  33'/3%  more  useable  lines 
because  Swiftape  automates  all  predictable  linecaster  operating  codes 
Operators  automatically  produce  more  lineage  without  increased  effort 
Swiftape  produces  hard  copy... the  operator  never  loses  his  place  and 
never  has  to  read  punched  tape  for  errors.  Make-up  men  find  they  can 
railroad  Swiftape  slugs  because  no  tape  is  punched  until  the  line  is  right. 

■  IMPROVED  TYPOGRAPHIC  CONTROL- Swiftape  lets  you  select 
precise  spaceband  expansion  to  obtain  the  exact  word  spacing  you  want. 
Pre-selected  spaceband  expansion  eliminates  line-by-line  operator  deci¬ 
sions  —  another  production  booster. 

■  NO  LOOSE  OR  TIGHT  LINES  -  Ludlow  guarantees  that  Swiftape 
will  never  send  a  loose  or  tight  line.  Every  line  is  perfectly  justified  — 
automatically  —  to  the  pre-programmed  word  spacing  you  select. 

■  FASTEST  ERROR  CORRECTION  -  Touching  a  key  eliminates  an 
incorrectly  typed  character,  word,  or  line.  Exact  mat  width  is  subtracted 
electronically  from  Swiftape  memory. 

■  EASY  TO  OPERATE  -  Operators  can  be  trained  in  days  instead  of 
months.  Swiftape’s  typewriter  keyboard  permits  any  good  typist  to  pro¬ 
duce  500  or  more  iines  per  hour  with  a  few  weeks’  practice. 

■  EASY  TO  CHECK  SWIFTAPE  ADVANTAGES- Let  Ludlow  make 
a  no-obligation  tape  check  of  your  composing  room.  We’ll  provide  facts 
and  figures  to  show  how  much  Swiftape  can  do  for  you.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  today. 


Printfd  in  U.S.A. 


LUDLOW 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 
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Translating  is  His  Business 


Robert  W.  Dietsch,  business  writer  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is  a  transla¬ 
tor.  He  converts  Wall  Street  into  Main 
Street  lajiguage,  knowing  that  today’i 
readers  want  down-to-earth  reporting  and. 
interpretation  of  economic  events  and 
trends,  both  national  and  international. 

He  uses  this  approach  in  Washington, 
too,  in  covering  the  Treasury,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors. 

Yet  Robert  Dietsch  can  be  equally  at 
home  covering  war  and  philanthropy. 

An  example  of  this  versatility  was  his  in- 
depth  look  at  the  Middle  East  immediately 
following  the  Arab-lsraeli  war.  He  visited 
six  Arab  countries,  and  was  among  the 
first  U.  S.  newsmen  to  report  from  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya.  He  also  inspected 
the  territories  taken  by  the  Israelis,  and  in 
a  roundup  appraisal  spotlighted  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Earlier  this  year,  through  interviews 
with  the  five  Rockefeller  brothers,  he  re¬ 
ported  how  family  wealth  and  individual 

0m,  ^  effort  were  being  used  to  fur- 

nther  national  objectives. 

Small  wonder  that  his  by¬ 
line  appears  frequently  on 
Page  One  of  our  newspapers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


Robert  W.  Dietsch  on  assignment  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchanj 
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